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2-~In 1965 Che Guevara gave up life 'as a Cuba’s revolutionary 
government and disappeared from view. The following year a letter by 
_ Guevara declared that he had left Cuba-to dedicate himself to armed 
resistance to the imperialist order. In October 1967, following the defeat 
of a guerrilla group in Bolivia, his corpse was exhibited to the world’s 
press by the local military. In this issue we publish a fascinating recon- 
struction by Richard Gott of that obscure period in'‘Che Guevara’s life 
between his departure from Cuba and his arrival in Bolivia. It is based on 
*the recent publication of fragments of Che’s Congo‘diary, together with 
oral testimony by survivors. Richard Gott met Guevara in Cuba in 1963; 
in Boltvia he had the sad task of identifying his corpse; and shortly after- 
wards he was to be based in the part of Africa from which Guevara’s cam- 
paign had been launched. He is thus well placed-to sift fact from legend, 
and to establish the real drama of the missing year: He shows that the 
Cuban government, far from abandoning Che as some claimed, furnished 
consistent, high-level support. Guevara was entering the lists against 
at shombe, Mobutu and Major “Mad Mike’ Hoare’s mercenaries—the latter 
flown in with British and American help. Che was eventually driven to 
conclude thar his allies’ lack of political and military preparation made 
~ them almost as much of a threat to the peasantry as those against whom 
id anes were fighting. Before remedies could be found, diplomatic reverses 
! Jed to the isolation of the guerrilla force and its eventual withdrawal. 
` Whatever the failings and problems of Guevara’ s campaign in the Congo, 
and they were considerable, it is clear that the debacle was a tragedy for 
the Congolese people who have had to suffer, courtesy of the West, three 
.Aightmare decades of the Mobutu regime. Fortunately, the Cubans were 
not discouraged, sending a contingent to Angola where they inflicted 
ï -momentous defeats én South African forces in 1977 and 1987. And as we 
go to press Mobutu’s army‘has lost control of Eastern ‘Zaire to.the insur- 
ncy of the Democratic Alliance for the Liberation of Congo-Zaire, one 

ot whose leaders, Kabila, OEN with Ghe in 1965. 3 
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T Vogel argues that contemporary liberal philosophy fails to under- 
stand the tragic dimension of i injustice in the past and the necessarily 
_ tragic element of even victorious:struggle against injustice in the present. 
ne-sided maxims about the evil of ancient slavery. or the betrayal of 
ends by means, fail to engage with the dilemma that progress often exacts 
. a human price, without thereby ceasing to be progress. Vogel’s main cri- 
. tique is directed at John Rawls's highly influential theory of justice, but in 
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an epilogue also addresses Norman Geras’s argument that justice is not 
circumscribed by history. 


Sabina Lovibond takes ‘radical’ feminist statements at their word, arid a 
asks whether, given their philosophical underpinnings, they are really 
prepared to mean what they say. In a pointed argument, she applies their 
theoretical strictures to one of the earliest and most basic of feminist pro- 
nouncements, ‘no means no’, questioning whether it can be grounded on 
these newer, supposedly more radical views. 


In NLR 219 Richard Minns pointed out that the rapid growth of pension 
funds had diffused share ownership, but that real control had been 
retained by unaccountable financial institutions. In this issue Andrew ~ 
Gamble and Gavin Kelly furnish an informative and critical survey of 
recent proposals for a ‘stakeholder economy’. They urge that reforms 
which fall short of distributing tangible property rights to the majority 
will not be able to counteract the powerfully tnegalitarian dynamic of 
today’s global capitalism. 


In August 1994 the ma declared a cease-fire and there was a widespread 
expectation that the British government would quickly press ahead with ___ 
‘all party talks’ on the future of Northern Ireland, delivering on the 
promise made by the London and Dublin governments in their joint dec- 
laration of December 1993. There followed eighteen months with no 
talks, the British pleading that they were impossible to convene until 
prior conditions set by the Unionists had been met. While Dublin pub- 
licly pressured the Republicans, the British government put no pressure 
on the Unionists. John Major, whose government is habitually at the beck 
and call of Washington, even went so far as to neutralize US mediation. In 
this issue the Irish writer Ronan Bennett asks whether a change of gov- 
ernment in the UK will lead to a more resolute attempt to end a conflict ‘ 
which has bought misery to Ulster and ignominy on Britain. 


In the reviews section Eric Hobsbawm, our leading Marxist historian, 
finds wanting a recent history of the communist idea by François Furet,— 
the doyen of French historical revisionism. Jeffrey Alexander and Maria 
Pia Lara consider an important new book, The Struggle for Recognition, by 
Axel Honneth, the successor to Jürgen Habermas at Frankfurt, while 
Anders Stephanson reviews a recent contribution to the study of Inter- 
national Relations by Fred Halliday. Finally Elizabeth Wilson reflects on 

an example of the new adventure cinema for children, and Julian Stalla- = 
brass asks if Pierre Bourdieu’s 1965 book about photography, recently 
reissued, can tell us anything about the medium today. 
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* Che Guevara and the Congo 


It’s Che Guevara time again in the pleasure gardens of the West, as publishers 
and television companies gear themselves up for the thirtieth anniversary of the 
guerrilla leader's death in 1997. We've already had the early motorcycle diaries, 
published all over Europe in 1995, and no less than four new books about the 
sixties hero appeared in France in 1995.’ Half a dozen new biographies are 
known to be on the launching pad. 


One is being written by Jorge Castafieda, the Mexican journalist and academic 
with a good ear for the nuances of the Latin American Left. Another will come 
from Pierre Kalfon, a French cultural diplomat who has worked for many years 

. in Chile. There is an American contribution from Henry Ryan, a retired mem- 

ber of the us foreign service who has done much work on the Che legend in the 
us archives. Régis Debray, the French writer who had a walk-on part in Bolivia 
in 1967, has just published his own memoirs with some fresh and caustic com- 
ments about Guevara's Bolivian expedition. 
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The most important book of them all will be the long-researched biogra- 

¿phy from Jon Lee Anderson, guerrilla chronicler and archaeologist, who 
-has spent several years ın Havana digging in the nuns. Innumerable tele- 
vision documentaries are also now underway. And to complete the pic- _ | 
ture, efforts have been made to dig up Che's old bones from under the 
airfield in Vallegrande, in eastern Bolivia, where they have lain these past 
twenty-eight years. 


So after more than quarter of a century, ın which the propaganda versions of 
Left and Right have held the field, there will soon be a grand new assess- 


t.. ment of an archetypal sixties figure whose iconic image and romantic revo- 


lutionary activities caught the imagination of successive generations. 


Until now, there has been a large and significant gap in the conventional _. 
account of Guevara’s life. He ‘disappeared’ from Cuba in March 1965, to 
reappear dead in the Bolivian jungle in October 1967. We know that he 
had arrived in Bolivia in November 1966, to start his last 1l-fated cam- 
paign, and, in general terms, it has always been known that he spent 
time ın the ‘missing’ year with the rebels in the Congo—the former 
Belgian Congo, now Zaire. But until the publication in 1995 of L'Année 
on nons n Gions nulle part, there has been nothing resembling a detailed 
history of the Congolese venture of 1965—of the kind that is available 
for the Cuban revolutionary war of 1956-59 or for the Bolivian campaign 
of 1966-67.) The book, first published in Spanish ın Havana in 1994, 
has three authors. Two of them, Froulan Escobar and Félix Guerra, are «~~ 
Cuban journalists. The third, Paco Ignacio Taibo I, is a Mexican novel- 
ist. In 1990, they joined forces ın Havana to interview as many of the 
survivors of Guevara’s African expedition as they could find, to uncover 
what they rightly call ‘the best kept secret of the Cuban revolution’. 


For twenty-five years, the Cuban government had successfully kept the 
story under wraps. The year 1965, the survivors had always told their 
friends, was ‘the year when we were nowhere.’ Even today, the publice- 
tion of this book has been an embarrassment to the Cuban authorities. 
Doubts have been raised about the authenticity of its revelations. .But 
personally, having followed the story closely over the years, I have no 
doubts of any kind about this book, even about the particular excerpts ” 
that give it its sensational character. 


Che’s Missing Diary 


When the three authors had done most of the interviewing work, they 
were approached by a ‘deep throat’. An ‘important member of the Cuban 
state apparatus’ allowed them to see an extraordinary document. It was a 
150-page, closely-typed account of the Cuban expedition to the Congo, 


! Ernesto Che Guevara, The Motorcycle Diarms. A Journey Around South America, trans. Ann 
Wright, Verso, London 1995 Among the French books are Jean Cormier (with the collab- 
oration of Hilda Guevara and Alberto Granado), Che Gmevere, Paris 1995, Darel Alarcéa ~*~ 
Ramírez (Benigno) and Mariano Rodríguez, Le Sarerweats du Che, Pars 1995; Ernesto 
Che Guevara (with a preface by Francois Maspero), Jearmal de Bolsove, Paris 1995 

1 Régis Debeay, Leads seent nas setgmenrs. uae ddecatren polstiqes, Paris 1996 

3 Paco Ignacio Taibo II, Froilén Escobar, and Félo Guerra, L’Axade ot nons w'dtrexs nalle 
pert, Paris 1995 
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with corrections in Guevara's handwriting. It was entitled Pasajes de la 
guerra revolucionaria: el Congo. There was no doubt that this was Guevara's 
own unpublished manuscript. 


It seems from the evidence that the three authors may have only got a 
rapid glimpse of the document, since they quote from it sporadically. At 
some stage the Cuban authorities may wish to publish the entire docu- 
ment. So the bulk of their book consists of interviews with three of the 
most important Cuban survivors: Captain Víctor Dreke, known as Moja, 
the official leader of the expeditionary force; Lieutenant Erasmo Videaux 
Robles, known as Kisua; and Pablo Rivalta, the Cuban ambassador in 
Dar es Salaam at the time, who played a crucial role in smoothing the 
passage of the revolutionaries into and out of the Congo—ecross Lake 
Tanganyike. They also talked to Harry Villegas, known as Pombo, 
Guevara's bodyguard and one of the two survivors of both the Congolese 
and the Bolivian expeditions (the other was Dariel Alarcón Ramírez, 


known as Benigno).4 


The reminiscences of all these men are themselves fascinating, and, with 
the comments and summaries from Guevara's own account, this makes fora 
rare and illuminating book. More importantly, it helps to set in context the 
long and sustained interest of the leaders of the Cuban revolucion in the 
affairs of the African continent. The Cuban involvement thar began with 
Guevara's expedition to the Congo was to grow in later years to take in 
Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique, Angola, and Ethiopia. For Cuba, with its 
large black—former slave—population, this was wholly in keeping both 
with its history and with its revolutionary aspirations. Yet the scale of 
Cuba's activities ın Africa seemed extraordinary at the time. They still 
await a proper historical investigation. The book also helps to provide some 
illumination of Cuba’s long-standing enthusiasm for guerrilla warfare and 
wars of liberation, and for what used to be called ‘internationalism’. 


My own particular interest in this story began in October 1963 when I 
first went on a visit to Cuba. I was introduced to Guevara at an embassy 
reception, and soon fell under his beguiling spell. I was working at the 
time for the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, and 
Guevara, as the Cuban minister of industries, had just contributed an 
article on the Cuban economy to the Insticuce’s quarterly journal, 
International Affairs. 


Four years later, in October 1967, reporting for the Gaerdiax from Bol- 
ivia, I found myself present in the small provincial town of Vallegrande 
when Guevara’s dead body——he had been shot some five hours earlier— 
was displayed to the populace on the flat basins of the local hospital’s 
laundry shed. There was some doubt among those present as to whether 
this was indeed the body of Che Guevara, and since I was the only jour- 
nalist present who had ever seen him alive, I was in a position to verify 
that this was indeed him. 


4 Benigo was to leave Cuba for exile in Paris in the 19908, one among many who became 
disillusioned with the course of the revolution Hus book, Vse et mort de la rivelaction cubatne 
(Paris 1995) adds little co che Congolese story, but provides some new insights into the 
Bolrvian expedition. 
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Three years after that, in October 1970, I was living in Dar es Salaam, 
working as the foreign editor of the recently-nationalized state newspa~- 
per of Tanzania, the Tanzanian Standard—tater the Dasly News. The pres- 
ident of the country, Julius Nyerere, was the paper's editor-in-chief. 
Frene Ginwala, now the Speaker of the South African Parliament, was 
the editor. They were revolutionary times, important parts of Africa were 
still under colonial rule, and Dar es Salaam provided the headquarters for 
most of the African liberation movements, operating under the auspices 
of the Organization of African Unity. 


I had just published a book on the guerrilla movements of Latin America 
and I was anxious to see at first hand what conditions were like in Africa. 
I had also worked on the contemporary history of the Congo, publishing 
a long Fabian pamphlet in 1967, Mobutu's Congo, which prophesied _ 
(accurately as it turned out) that the Congolese military commander— 
who had seized power in November 1965 (three days after Guevara had 
left the Congo)—would survive in power for a very long time. Colonel 
Joseph Désiré Mobutu is indeed still there in 1996. 


In Dar es Salaam, I got to know and understand some of the political 
tightropes that the African guerrilla leaders had to tread. The struggles 
against the Portuguese colonial regimes 1n Mozambique and Angola 
occupied much of my attention, as well as the activities of the incipient 
African resistance to Ian Smith’s illegal regime in Rhodesia. But the 
Cuban involvement in 1965, in support of the rebellion in the Congo 
against the government of Moise Tshombe, was, of course, ancient his- 
tory by that time, though it had not been altogether forgotten by one or 
two Tanzanians who had once been in the know. 


Revolutionaries and Mercenaries 


We still do not know exactly when Che Guevara became seized with 
enthusiasm for Africa, and specifically for the Congo, though he had 
established a close relationship with the Algerian leader, Ben Bella, as 
early as October 1962. Guevara, by origin an Argentinian, had played a 
key military role in the Cuban revolution. From the start he was associ- 

ated with its international ambitions and activities. In November 1964, 

there had been a significant development in the Congolese civil war that 
was to influence the Cubans. Belgian paratroopers, with American assis- 
tance, dropped on the Congolese town of Stanleyville—now called 
Kisangani—turning the internal struggle in favour of Tshombe’s 
regime. It seems that Fidel Castro’s decision to send a small guerrilla 
force to the Congo, to provide assistance to the Congolese revolutionaries 
fighting against Tshombe, was taken in the aftermath of this parachute 
drop. The direct intervention of Western military forces clearly gave oth- 
ers carte blanche to intervene as well. 


Guevara's decision to lead this Cuban force came later. All that we do 
now know for certain is that a heavily-disguised Guevara, now aged 
thirty-six, arrived in Dar es Salaam in April 1965, the month after he 
had ‘disappeared’ from Havana. With a party of fourteen trained and 
experienced Cuban guerrilla fighters, he left Dar for the town of 
Kigoma, on Lake Tanganyika, and then crossed over the lake into a ‘lib- 
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erated area’ of the Congo He stayed there for six months, never moving 
more than fifty miles from the lake. He was joined during that period, at 
monthly intervals, by more than a hundred Cuban soldiers and a number 
of very senior members of the Cuban revolutionary government. It was a 
far more ambitious operation than the one thar was launched eighteen 
months later in Bolivia. 


In the final months of the Congolese campaign, the guerrilla troops under 
Guevara's command were fighting against white mercenaries. These men, 
recruited from South Africa and Rhodesia, were led by Major ‘Mad Mike’ 
Hoare, a legendary mercenary leader who had originally come to the 
Congo in 1960 to support Moise Tshombe’s regime in the province of 
Katanga. So one of Affica’s most famous white mercenaries was pitted 
against one of Latin America’s most famous revolutionaries—though nei- 
ther was aware of the presence of the other. The Cuban force finally with- 
drew ın November 1965, after action on the ground—and diplomatic 
negotiations outside the country—had made its position untenable. 


Guevara's expedition to the Congo was brief, eventful, and by all accounts 
a sobering and a hardening experience. Many of the problems that arose 
during the Bolivian adventure two years later were foreshadowed ino the 
Congolese story. The political uncertainties involved in operating in a 
foreign country, where the nuances of local feuds were previously un- 
familiar to the outsider, are a significant feature of both tales. Detailed 
study of the Congo episode will undoubtedly lead to a reassessment of 
Guevara's revolutionary career. For while his reputation as a military 
commander, as an innovative guerrilla strategist, and as a charismatic 
leader, remains intact, his skills as a political operative can now clearly be 
seen to have been less than adequate. 


During the Cuban guerrilla war, the political strategist was Fidel Castro, 
an operator of considerable experience and consummate skill. Both in the 
Congo and ın Bolivia, Guevara was on his own, an outsider unable to 
impose his will on the local politicians. Political failure led to military 
disaster—covered up in the Congo, terminal in Bolivia. 


In the years before 1965, Guevara's international attention had been 
almost exclusively directed, as one mught expect, towards stirring up 
revolution on the Cuban model in South America. Castro had always 
promised that the Andes mountains could become Latin America’s Sierra 
Maestra, the redoubt in eastern Cuba from which the Cuban revolution 
had started. And by 1963, the Cubans were already involved ın helping 
to accelerate history in the Andes of Peru. In May that year, Cuban- 
trained guerrillas used Bolivia as a launching pad for providing help to 
the rebellion of a Peruvian peasant organizer, Hugo Blanco. This revolt 
was over almost before it had begun. Blanco, who had been operating 
with peasant support in the territory between Cuzco and the Bolivian 
border, was captured by the Peruvian military. The small guerrilla force 
coming to his aid was annihilated on the Peruvian side of the border, at 
the frontier town of Puerto Maldonado. 


The previous month, in April 1963, Argentina bad been on the Cuban 
agenda. Guevara, together with Ricardo Rojo—an old Argentine family 
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friend-—and a third Argentine, Jorge Masetti, discussed the problems 
involved ın moving guerrillas from Bolivia into Argentina. Masetti was a 
journalist who had been instrumental in setting up the Cuban news- 
agency, Prensa Latina, and was now keen to launch a guerrilla movement . 
in his home country. He had the full backing of the Cuban authorities. 


Operations Against Argentina 


Undeterred by the Peruvian disaster, Masetti arrived in Bolivia in June 
1963, with three very senior Cuban officers. Their plans were to establish 
themselves on a small farm, Emborazt, in the south-west of Bolivia, very 
close to the Argentine border. From there they would make preparations 
for launching a guerrilla war in Argentina, then under military rule. 
This group was to be the nucleus of Argentina's Ejército Guerrillero del . 
Pueblo, the People's Guerrilla Army. The venture, with Cuban support, 
paralleled the expedition that Guevara himself was to make three years 
later, in much the same area, at the farm of Nancahuazt. 


Guevara himself did not join in, though it seems likely that he might 
have done so at a later stage. Masetti called himself ‘Comandante 
Segundo’, after the hero of Ricardo Gtliraldes’ famous novel of the pam- 
pas, Don Segundo Sombra, first published in 1926. The implicit sugges- 
tion has always been that Guevara would eventually have been 
‘Comandante Primero’. 


But one important Cuban operative did go with Masercti. This was a man 
with a penchant for the ‘clandestine struggle’, who had helped set up the 
security services of the Cuban revolutionary regime. José Marfa Martínez 
Tamayo, known later in the Congo as M’b2/+—and later still, in Bolivia, as 
‘Papi’——was born in 1936, and had fought in the Sierra Maestra with Raul 
Castro. After taking part ın both the Argentinian and the Congolese 
adventures, he became a key figure in Guevara's Bolivian expedition, and 
was killed there at the end of July 1967. (Guevara described him in his 
Bolivian Diary as ‘the most undisciplined of the Cuban group...but he was 
an extraordinary fighter and an old comrade in adventure.’) The presence 
of ‘Papi’ in all three operations leaves no doubt that they were all spon- ~ 
sored by the Cuban state, and solidly backed by Castro. 


Details about Masetti’s Argentine expedition have always been scanty, 
but the new book about the Congo expedition provides a few fresh ones. 
In September 1963 the guerrilla band crossed from its Bolivian farm into 
northern Argentina. From there they issued a manifesto calling on the 
Argentine president to resign. But as the military regime had just given 
way to a civilian one—of Arturo Illia—the message fell on deaf ears, 
indeed it is doubtful whether it fell on any ears at all. Masetti had virtu- 
ally no existing urban support or network in Argentine. He was working 
ın a political void. 


Early in 1964, his guerrilla group was infiltrated by two Argentinian ~ 
police spies, and by April chat year the expedition had come to an abrupt 
end. The surviving Cubans swiftly retreated, several Argentinian guer- 
rillas were captured and put on trial in the northern town of Salta, and 
Masetti himself disappeared without trace, almost certainly dying in the 
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desert wastes of the Argentine Chaco. (A year later, in Paris in January 
1965, as Guevara was preparing for his Congo expedition, he was briefed 
on the details of the Masetti débâcle by Gustavo Roca, an Argentine 
lawyer who had defended the surviving guerrillas on trial in Salta.) 


In spite of these disasters, the Cubans and Guevara himself remained 
wedded to the idea of a continental revolution launched from Bolivia. In 
March 1964, before the final ignominious end of the Masetti expedition, 
Guevara had already begun to supervise the arrangements being made 
for a longer term Cuban involvement in Latin American revolution. An 
East German woman of Argentine upbringing, Tamara Bunke—also 
known as “Tania’——had been recruited by the Cuban security services a 
year earlier for work in Latin America.’ Now Guevara took her aside and 
briefed her on the specific tasks she would be expected to undertake. She 
was to train to become a Cuban undercover agent in Bolivia. Eight 
months later, in November 1964, Tania arrived ın La Paz—-to work there 
in clandestinity for the next two years. ‘Papi’ was to join her there in May 
1966. Both were killed ın the guerrilla war in 1967. 


Whatever the future might hold, the immediate outlook for guerrilla rev- 
olution in Latin America in 1964—after the failures in Peru and Argen- 
tina—looked extremely bleak. Nor did revolution at the ballot box seem 
any more likely. In August that year, in Chile, the candidate of the 
Socialist-Communist front, Salvador Allende, had failed to win the presi- 
dential elections. So without forgetting Latin America—Tania, after all, 
had been sent out to Bolivia to lie low for a long time—Guevare began to 
look further afield. ‘Once again,’ he wrote to his parents early in 1965, I 
feel beneath my heels the ribs of Rocinante; I return to the road with my 
lance under my arm.’ (Curiously enough, ın April 1965, just as Guevara 
arrived in the Congo, United Srates troops invaded the Dominican 
Republic, provoking an urban insurrection of the kind that the Cubans 
must have wished that they could take advantage of. But by then Guevara 


was in another continent.) 
The Congo and World History 


Like everyone else in the early 19603, Guevara had always interested 
himself in the great international crisis of the Congo. The French fight- 
ing retreat from Algeria was only just concluding, the British had only 
recently crushed the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya, and now the former 
Belgian Congo was going up in flames. Many European commentators 
took a perverse delight in recording how the Belgians had left their 
colony ill-prepared for independence, though Newt Gingrich, the US 
Republican politician, was later to write a revisionist thesis praising the 
colonial power for its educational efforts. 


Guevara was equally interested in the Congo's fate. In June 1963, on a tip 
to Ben Bella’s now independent Algeria, he made a speech that mentioned 
the Congo for the first time. He emphasized his condemnation of the 


3 See Tansa, la gwerrillera tnelvedabla, with 2 preface by Inc: Peredo, Havana 1970 This 
book, sucher surpmsingly, contains an extraordinary amount of secret service detail about 
Tanra's actrviuics and training 
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assassination of the Congolese independence leader, Patrice Lumumba, 
which had occurred in January 1961. It was a topic to which Guevara fre- 
quently returned, and the sorry tale of the Congo became an important 
part of the framework through which the Cuban revolution viewed the | 
outside world. Visiting Havana in October 1963, I recall that chere was a 
poster displayed everywhere showing the tragic face of the captured 
Lumumba. Underneath were the words: ‘Cuba is nor the Congo’. 


That same month—this wes to be Castro’s first African venture—Cuban 
troops were sent to Algiers, to help Ben Bella deal with a border dispute 
with Morocco. 


Guevara was in Algiers again in April 1964, attending the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference—-where delegates from a newly-formed - 
National Liberarion Council of the Congo were also present. Increasingly 
the Cubans and the Algerians were working together, perceiving them- 
selves as the nucleus of a group of socialist non-aligned states that would 
change the history of the world, and challenge the hegemony of what 
they saw as US imperialism. In March 1964, at the founding conference 
in Geneva of UNCTAD (the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development), Guevara had led the Cuban delegation. New economic 
strategies began to be sketched out there by che more radical members of 
what came to be known as the Third World. With the United States 
incervening militarily in three continents, in Vietnam, in the Congo, and 
in the Dominican Republic, the idea of Third World resistance—a — 
notion that was to dominate the 19608 and that Che Guevara was to 
make his own—slowly began to take shape. 


The prolonged Congo crisis, from 1960 to 1963, has all but been forgot- 
ten. Yet in the early 1960s it occupied the same role on the world stage as ` 
the events in former Yugoslavia have done in the 1990s—-with the added 
piquancy of Cold War tensions. Congolese independence (from Belgium) 
hed been rather suddenly granted, in June 1960, to a left-wing Prime 
Minister, Patrice Lumumba—with rather less preparation than had been 
accorded to Kwame Nkrumah when he had received the independence of 
Ghana, from Britain, some three years earlier. $ 


The Congo’s experience of freedom from colonial rule was rather more 
fraught than Ghana's. Independence day was followed almost immedi- 
ately by dramatic developments: an army mutiny; the secession of its 
richest province, Katanga, organized by Moise Tshombe; the military 
intervention of the Belgians who had only just left; and the arrival—at 
Lumumba’s request—of United Nations troops. When Lumumba also 
asked for Soviet military assistance, he was promptly deposed by his 
president, Joseph Kasavubu, who was supported in this by the comman- 
der-in-chief, Joseph Mobutu. The Congo drama was also to lead to che 
assassination of prime minister Lumumba (killed on the orders of 
Tshombe) and to che death (in a plane crash) of Dag Hammarskjöld, the _ 
UN Secretary-General. It was no small crisis. 

For more than three years, the Congo monopolized the world’s headlines. 





6 The best account of the original Congo crisis remains Carhernne Hoskyns, The Coage Srace 
Independence. January 1960—December 1961, Oxford 1965 
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It became a test case for the continent. Was about-to-be-independent 
Africa to be really independent, or would ıt fall back into the hands of 
the ‘imperialists’? Or, from another viewpoint, would it be taken over by 
‘the communists’? These were themes with which the Cubans were 
already all too familiar, ever since their own revolution in January 1959. 
Yet after three years, by the end of 1963, the heat had seemingly gone 
out of the crisis. The Congo was left with the weak and unpopular gov- 
ernment of Cyrille Adoula, and, as is customary in such matters, interna- 
tional attention wandered elsewhere. 


Rebellions in the Congo 


Yet history does not stop just because no one is looking, and a chain of 
rebellions throughout the Congo early in 1964-——invoking the name and 
the radical rhetoric established by Lumumbe—seemed to herald new 
and significant developments. “These insurrections,’ wrote one hostile 
academic writer ‘produced a terrifying display of violence’ and the deci- 
mation of the civil service in whole regions. They were ‘far more pro- 
found in their effects’ than the disorders of 1960.7 


The rebellions were backed by a National Liberation Council, an 
umbrella organization of leftist opposition groups in the Congo. It had 
been set up in October 1963, after the Congolese parliament in Leopold- 
ville-—now called Kinshasa—had been closed down. Their headquarters 
was in Brazzaville—the capital of the neighbouring state of Congo- 
Brazzaville, formerly a French colony. Their most significant and startling 
achievement was the seizure of the umportant northern town of Stanley- 
ville. Left-wing forces established a government there, sought interna- 
tional recognition, and controlled the town from August to November 
1964. They threatened to hold the considerable white population hostage 
if anyone were to try to retake it. 


These insurrections took place in three specific areas of the Congo. The 
first, begun by Pierre Mulele, once Lumumbe’s minister of education 
and later the ambassador in Cairo of the successor regime, had started in 
the west in September 1963, 1n the province of Kwilu-——east of Leopold- 
ville. Mulele, who had visited Peking and secured promises of support 
from the Chinese, said he was fighting for the Congo's ‘second indepen- 
dence’. His rebellion began in earnest in January 1964 with ‘attacks on 
administrative posts, mission stations, palm oil installations, and per- 
sons, Congolese and expatriate, identified in Mulele doctrine as members 
of the “exploiting class”.”® 


The second revolt began in the east the following month. A provincial 
leader, Gaston Soumaliot, opened a fresh rebel front in February from a 
base in the Burundi capital of Bujumbura. He spread out into the Uvira 
region in central Kivu, on the Burundi frontier. Burundi had established 
diplomatic relations with China at the beginning of the year, and 
Soumaliot was in regular contact with the Peking embassy there. Among 


7 Crawford M Young, Pediatr im the Congo: Decelensratron and Independence, Princeton 1965, 


582-6501. 
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Soumaliot’s associates was Laurent Kabila, an articulate assembly mem- 
ber from North Katanga and formerly a student in France. 


In June 1964, rebels in this area, chiefly Babembe warriors from Fin, | 
moved down Lake Tanganyika and occupied the town of Albertville— 
now Kalemie—on the western shores of the lake. Soumaliot announced 
that the town would be the seat of a provisional government for ‘the liber- 
ated territories in the east’——though it was not held for long. This was the 
area to which Che Guevara and his Cuban band were to come a year later. 
For a few weeks, the rebels controlled much of the east of the Congo, even 
appearing to threaten the major military complex at Kamina, in west- 
central North Katanga. 


The third centre of revolt was in the north. Here a rebel force led by - 
Nicholas Olenga, marched on Stanleyville, and captured it on 4 August 
1964. A government of the ‘People’s Republic of the Congo’ was estab- 
lished there, with Christophe Gbenye as its leader. Gbenye had been 
minister of the interior in the government of Patrice Lumumba, and he 
made some claim to be Lumumba’s political heir. He was summoned to 
take charge in Stanleyville from his exile base in Brazzaville. So by the 
middle of 1964, the old Lumumbist Left—backed by China and the 
Soviet Union—appeared to have gained control of much of the Congo. 
But its triumph was by no means secure. Political divisions between the 
various political leaders continued to bedevil the revolutionary forces, as 

indeed they had ever since 1960. i 
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In spite of the continuing crisis and uncertainty, the redhatidg Uuiteu 
Nations forces, which had been in the Congo since 1960, were with- 
drawn at the end of June. Almost immediately, stirred up by outside 
forces of a more conservative hue Moise Tshombe, the old separatist 
leader from Katanga, seized power in Leopoldville from the febrile grip 
of prime minister Adoula. Tshombe immediately sought external sup- 
port to put down the rebellion in the north and the east. The UN troops 
had gone, and what was left of the Congolese army was hardly reliable. 
So Tshombe decided to bring in white mercenary soldiers from southern 
Africa, organized and led by Mike Hoare, the man who had helped him 
when he was the secessionist leader in Katanga. The mercenaries had 
come to ‘save’ Katanga in 1960, now they would return to save the 
Congo itself from ‘communism’ Hoare was told by General Mobutu, 
Tshombe’s Commander-in-Chief, to recruit a thousand men in South 
Africa and Rhodesia. At the same time, Belgian officers were brought 
back to stiffen up the Congolese National Army, and Tshombe also 
secured logistical support from che United States. President Lyndon 
Johnson's government provided Tshombe with a small number of com- 
bat aircraft, and recruited Cuban exiles to pilot chem. After the failure of 
the Bay of Pigs expedition against Cuba in 1961, the Americans had a 
lot of spare Cuban mercenaries on their hands.° 


The Defence of the White Race 


The return to power of Tshombe in July 1964, coupled with his success- 
ful appeal to the United States and South Africa for assistance, left his 
Leopoldville government diplomatically isolated in Africa. The radical 
African states supported Gbenye’s government in Stanleyville, estab- 
lished in August, and started to take practical steps to help it. They pro- 
fessed their intense dislike of what seemed like the reimposition of 
colonial rule in the Congo—with Tshombe as a black stooge leader. 


Then, at the end of November 1964, as tales of the atrocities permitted by 
the Gbenye regime in Stanleyville grew with the telling, ‘the West’ 
decided that ic had to act in support of Tshombe. It could not rely solely 
on Mike Hoare’s mercenaries to turn the tide. United States aircraft 
dropped Belgian paratroopers onto Stanleyville. They were flown in from 
Britain's south Atlantic base on Ascension Island, with the permission of 
the recently-elected British Labour government of Harold Wilson. The 
Belgian paras arrived, on the face of it, to protect the Lves of Europeans 
being held ‘hostage’. But the effect of their intervention in Stanleyville 
was to enable Tshombe’ Leopoldville army to retake the town. 
Ostensibly undertaken to save European missionaries, the operation left 
more than 200 European lives lost and uncounted Africans dead. 


An additional result of the parachute drop was to unite the more radical 
regimes of independent Africa in yet fiercer opposition to the Tshombe gov- 
ernment. Algeria and Egypt—then part of the United Arab Republic— 
both announced that they would now supply the Congolese rebels with 


9 The international aspects of the ‘second’ Congo crisis of 1964-65 are covered in 
Catherine Hoskyns, ed., Case Stadses m Aft ican Diplomacy, No 1, The QAU and the Congo 
Crisis, 1964-65, Oxford 199 An American account of this era from an ambassador's 
perspcuve is given by Willian Attwood, The Reds and the Blacks, London 1967. 
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arms and soldiers, and they asked for help from others. This was the spark 
that launched Cuba’s direct involvement in the affairs of the Congo. 


In December 1964, just after the Stanleyville landings, Che Guevara was . 
present in New York as the Cuban delegate to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Returning to a familiar theme, he made an impas- 
sioned speech about ‘the tragic case of the Congo’. It was, he said, ‘a case 
without parallel in the modern world.’ It showed ‘how the rights of peo- 
ples can be flouted with absolute impunity and the most insolent cyni- 
cism.’ The direct cause of all this, Guevara went on, was ‘the Congo’s vast 
resources which the imperialists wish to keep under their control.’ This, 
he said, was the explanation why ‘those who used the name of the United 
Nations in order to perpetrate the assassination of Lumumba are today 
murdering thousands of Congolese, in the name of the defence of the - 
white race.’ How can we forget, he continued, ‘the way in which Patrice 
Lumumbe’s hopes in the United Nations were betrayed?’ The crowning 
insult, Guevara continued, were ‘the recent actions thar have filled the 
world with indignation.’ Who were the perpetrators? ‘Belgian pararroop- 
ers, transported by United States aircraft, which took off from British 
bases.’ And he finished with an additional rhetorical flourish: ‘All free 
men throughout the world must make ready to avenge the Congo crime.’ 


Che Guevara himself was soon on his way to do just that. This was no 
mere whim. He had the full backing of Castro and the Cuben state to 
discover what was going on, and to decide what should be done. Leaving ~ 
New York, he flew first to Algiers on a reconnaissance trip. In January 
and February 1965, he went further, travelling on through the radical 
states of Africa. He called at Mali, Congo-Brazzaville, Senegal, Ghana, 
Dahomey, Egypt and Tanzania. 


Everywhere he stopped, he was briefed on the situation in the various 
parts of the Congo by the different parties to the struggle. In Brazzaville, 
he met President Alphonse Massemba~Debat who asked for Cuban assis- 
tance to the Congolese rebels of Pierre Mulele in the west. In Dar es 
Salaam, he saw Laurent Kabila who wanted help for the eastern front. 
And in Cairo, he had long discussions with Gaston Soumaliot who -— 
needed men and money for what had been the Stanleyville front. 


It was not easy to weave a way through the various requests. The geo- 
graphic dispersion of the Congolese revolutionary forces, and the differ- 
ent agendas of both themselves and their foreign backers, were to prove 
lasting problems in the months ahead. The Cubans had an agenda, too, 
to launch a Third World opposition to American imperialism. This was 
not always appreciated by those they came to help. 


Guevara also saw Colonel Nasser in Cairo, and hinted for the first tıme 
thar he might himself join the struggle ın the Congo. Nasser proved less 
than enthusiastic about his plans. Guevara told him, according to the | 
account of the meeting by Nasser’s son-in-law, the editor and journalist 
Mohammed Heikal, that he was going to take charge of a group of black 
Cubans that would be fighting in the Congo. ‘I shall go to the Congo,’ 
Guevara said, ‘because it is the hottest spot in the world now...I think 
we can hurt the imperialists at the core of their interests in Katanga.’ 
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Heikal recalls that Nasser was astonished, warning Guevara not to 
become ‘another Tarzan, a white man among black men, leading them 
and protecting them...’ Nasser shook his head sadly: ‘It can’t be done.’ 


Guevara then made a quick trip from Cairo to Peking to talk to che princi- 
pal backers of the Congolese revolutionaries. He met Chou En-lai—end 
possibly Mao Tse-tung, though accounts differ. The Chinese were certainly 
interested in Africa—Chou En-lai was to make two visits that year—and 
they were also at that stage supporting the strategic notions of Lin Piao, 
the Chinese defence minister. He had made a famous speech advocating the 
encirclement of degenerate cities by radical revolutionary peasants. 


This was of course music to the ears of Guevara. It was less attractive to 
the Soviet Union, then embroiled, over a wide range of issues, in the 
great Sino-Soviet dispute—an argument that was dividing che entire 
Communist world. The Chinese, who had initially been friendly 
towards the Cuban revolution, had largely lost interest in Havana after 
what they perceived as Khrushchev’s ‘gamble’ during the October muis- 
sile crisis of 1962. By the time of Guevara’s visit in 1965, they were 
additionally irritated by the Cuban failure to corral the Communist par- 
ties of Latin American into the Chinese camp. In the course of 1965, the 
Chinese lost all interest in Cuba—and remained that way for the next 
thirty years. 


Guevara finally returned to Havana from this extended two month trip 
away from the island on 14 March 1965. He was greeted at the airport 
by Fidel Castro. This was effectively to be his last public appearance. 
From then on, he ‘disappeared’, never to be seen in public again—uncil 
his dead body was exhibited in Vallegrande in Bolivia in October 1967. 


The Cuban Force 


Long before Guevara's return to Havana, the Cubans had already made a 
decision to intervene in the Congo. An elite group of 150 guerrillas, all 
volunteers and all black, had been recruited at the beginning of 1965, 
and had been in training at three different camps ın Cuba. They were not 
told of their destination, though the fact that they were all black had led 
several of them to suppose that it might be Africa. 


The leader of the Cubans in training, Captain Víctor Dreke, was a sur- 
vivor of the Cuban revolutionary war and an acquaintance of Guevara. 
He had been involved subsequently in containing the long drawn-out 
anti-Castro rebellion ın the Escambray mountains—which finally 
ground to a halt at the end of 1964. Later, at the end of the 1960s, 
Dreke was to be part of the Cuban military mission to Amilcar Cabral’s 
revolutionary forces in Guinea-Bissau. The only question in the minds 
of the Cuban leadership, as they waited for Guevara to return, was 
whether Guevara would choose to be the leader. Although he had been 
involved in the planning of the various Latin America guerrilla projects 
of previous years, Guevara bad not himself gone to Peru, Bolivia, or 
Argentina. Now he had an opportunity to participate. By the time he 
returned from his long African trip, he had obviously decided to take 
the plunge. 
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Captain Dreke has some perspicacious comments to add to this story, but 
his evidence, obtained in 1990 and a quarter of a century after the event, 
sometimes reads as though these were his subsequent thoughts—as 
though he were trying to explain to a later generation of Cubans what 
had actually been-going on: 


I suppose that Che decided to participare in the project after his African trp It 
went against his original idea to go and fight in Argentina. The assassination of 
Lumumbe and che general situation in che Congo had led him co rake an inter- 
est in che guerrilla struggle there. It enabled him to follow a double objective: 
to prepare a group for Lann America, and to create a third front [against impe- 
rialism], in Vietnam, Latin America, and Africa. These were the ideas that he 
wished to bring to fruition Africa seemed easier than Lann America... The 
moment had come to act in África 


Ac the end of March 1965, a small advance guard of the guerrillas in 
traihing came to Havana from the camps in country, and made their final 
preparations to leave Cuba. At the last moment, Dreke was taken aside 
by Osmany Cienfuegos, the minister of construction, and one of the 
inner group of Cuban revolutionary commanders involved in planning 
the Congo expedition. Cienfuegos told him chat their destination was to 
be the Congo—-and that there was to be a new leader of the expedition. It 
would be Che Guevara. Apart from Guevara, the only other white on the 
expedition at the start was José Marfa Martínez Tamayo, ‘Papi’, the 
senior officer in the Cuban secret service who had been involved the pre- 

vious year with Masetti's guerrilla group in Argentina. 
On the evening of 1 April 1965, Fidel visited the guerrilla base in Havana 
to say goodbye. Guevara had only been back in Havana for three weeks. 
Now he was to set off again. Although his leadership of the expeditionary 
force had Castro’s backing, no one was to know—not even the Con- 
golese—that he was going to the Congo. His presence was to be kept 
absolutely secret. He flew off, heavily disguised, on a plane to Moscow. He 
was on the same plane as a distinguished Cuban television journalist, Luis 
Wanguemert, who had often interviewed him. Wanguemert failed to see 
through his disguise From Moscow, the small group of Cubans travelled 
on to Carro, and from there to Dar es Salaam. They arrived in Tanzania on 


19 April 1965. 


Before he left, Guevara wrote bis famous farewell letter to Fidel—which 
was to be read out publicly in Havana six months later in October. ‘I feel 
that I have fulfilled that part of my duty which bound me to the Cuban 
Revolution on its own territory...I have no legal ties to Cuba...Other 
nations are calling for the aid of my modest efforts...’ It was a carefully 
constructed letter, suggesting that although Guevara was undoubtedly 
engaged on an operation supported by the Cuban state, his actions could 
be disavowed by the leadership should that be necessary. ‘I can do’, he 
wrote to Fidel, ‘what you are unable to do because of your responsibility 
as Cuban leader’. Guevara emphasized that both he and Castro were at 
one on this matter: ‘I have elways identified myself with the foreign pol- 
icy of our Revolution, aod I continue to do so.’ The letter was an impor- 
tant propaganda device, but at the very end of the Congolese venture, in 
the month after its publication in Havana, Guevara was to wish that he 
had not been so specific. His renunciation of his Cuban citizenship was 
to give him serious trouble with his guerrilla band. 
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Arrival 


Che Guevara and his group of Cuban revolutionaries were greeted at the 
airport outside Dar es Salaam by the new Cuban ambassador, Pablo 
Rivalta. A black Cuban, and originally a schoolteacher, Rivalta had 
fought in the Cuban revolutionary war and had been picked out at an 
early stage for duty in Africa. Fidel had asked him ın 1960 to take a mes- 
sage to Patrice Lumumba, though the trip had never materialized. 
Rivalta had set up the new Cuban embassy in Dar es Salaam at the end of 
1964, and enjoyed the full confidence of the Tanzanians. President Julius 
Nyerere told him that, 1f ever he had a problem, he had only to put a flag 
on the front of his car and drive round to State House. 


Rivalta had soon made.contact with the representatives of the various 
African liberation movements stationed in Dar, as well as with Abdul 
Rahman Babu, the émunence grise behind the revolution in Zanzibar at the 
beginning of 1964, who had become a munister in Tanzania. (Babu died in 
London in August 1996.) The union of the two countries of Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar—forming Tanzania—had only recently teken place in April 
1964, and Tanzania was now entering a left-wing radical phase. 


Guevara had been worried that the arrival of such a large group of foreign 
blacks might alert the suspicions of the CIA. But the previous year, after 
Frank Carlucci, then the American Consul-General in Zanzibar, had 
been accused of being overly involved in Zanzibari affairs, the United 
States‘and Tanzania had broken off diplomatic relations. The American 
intelligence agency in east Africa was working now under adverse condi- 
tions, and had inadequate resources to check on airport arrivals. (Carlucci 
was later to become Deputy Director of the CIA as well as President 
Reagan’s national security adviser and Defence Secretary.) So badly 
informed were the Americans about Guevara’s movements that every 
version of his Congo adventure until now has suggested that he entered 
the Congo via Brazzaville. 


The group of Cubans was in some initial difficulty ın Dar. Ac the time of 
their arrival, in the middle of April, there were no senior Congolese polit- 
ical figures present from the National Liberation Council with whom to 
discuss future plans. The leaders of the rebellion in the east of the Congo, 
which the Cubans had come to support, were Gaston Soumaliot and 
Laurent Kabila. Both were away at a prolonged meeting in Cairo, with 
their subordinates, where they were supposed to be patching up the polit- 
ical differences within the Congolese revolutionary movement—a dis- 
couraging indication of what was to come. 


Since no one knew that Che Guevara formed part of the Cuban contingent, 
the National Liberation Council’s representatives ın Dar initially paid 
them no grear attention. The junior Congolese in charge was Antoine 
Godefroi, nicknamed Tremendo Punto by the Cubens, He was wholly 
without authority to make important decisions, though he did agree that 
the group should be allowed to make its way to Lake Tanganyika. 


It was clear, from the start, thar Che Guevara and the Africans were not 
going to see eye-to-eye. Guevara was to have similar difficulties the fol- 
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lowing year with the Bolivians. Local politicians, however hard-pressed, 
rarely like outsiders to come and tell them how to run their revolutions. 
The Cubans were internationalists in the purest sense: they had come to 
combat ‘the imperialists’ wherever they appeared, and to further the 
interests of the world revolution. The Congolese for the most part—end 
larer the leaders of the Bolivian Communist Party—had no such large 
ambitions, and were circumscribed by their own petty nationalisms, 
their internal feuds, and their lack of knowledge about the politics of the 
wider world. 


Guevara had already spent a week in Dar es Salaam in early February, 
meeting Julius Nyerere, and discussing revolutionary politics and 
strategy with the various groups. The city was the headquarters of 
many of the African liberation movements, those of Angola and _ 
Mozambique as well as the Congo. Together, the representatives of 
these movements had examined the practical ways in which the Cubans 
might help their various struggles. Even at that stage, there were sig- 
nificant divergences. 


The Congolese were keen to receive training from the Cubans. Facilities 
had already been provided for the training of potential guerrillas by both 
the Russians and the Chinese—in camps in the Soviet Union and in 
China. Guevara now explained the Cuban view thar it would be much 
more sensible if the guerrilla fighters were to undergo military training 

in the Congo itself, rather than be sent to Cuba. A ‘liberated zone’ had ~~ 
been established in the east of the Congo, and the Cuban plan made 
obvious sense. But ıt was not at all to che liking of the Africans. Guevara 
had already noted that many of the African ‘revolutionaries’ had become 
addicts of the life-style and comforts of exile, all-expenses-paid. 


Pablo Rivalta has also left some caustic comments. His assessment of the 
Congolese revolutionary leadership, he told his unterviewers in 1990, 
had been negative from the start. “These people devoted themselves to 
drink and women. They were always outside the Congo, between Kig- 
oma and Dar es Salaam... They were not really motivated by the libera- 
tion struggle. The Tanzanian government once showed me the expense __ 
account for the entire liberation movement. It was very large, chiefly 
because of the alcohol and the brothels.’ 


Wider questions of politics and strategy also created serious divisions at 
this early stage. Guevara, in his own account, notes that the African lib- 
eration movements tended to think that what was going on in Africa was 
‘an African problem’, and should be dealt with by Africans. This was not 
Guevara’s internationalist view. He argued that what was going on 12 the 
Congo, and in the other African territories, was something that con- 
cerned the rest of the world. The Africans were part of a wider war. ‘I 
tried to make them understand that it was not just a struggle limited by 
frontiers, but a war against a common enemy...but no one took the _ 


point.’ 


Pablo Rivalra, who had long discussions with Guevara about his inten- 
tions in Africa, gave an account, years later, of what he perceived to be 
Guevara's motivation: 
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The Congo would serve as a base, as a detonator to set off revolution in all che 
African countnes; it occupied, above all, a strategic position close to South 
Africa. The struggle itself, the training, and the impetus provided to the 
Congolese Liberation Movement, would be useful to all the other countries, and 
particularly South Africa. Thar was his idea. And that was whac he explained ar 
the [February] meeting with the leaders of the African liberation movements. 
Instead of peoviding them with training in Cuba, aod money, which is what 
they really wanted, be had forcefully advocated the ides of providing training on 
the spot, ın the Congo. Most of those present didn’t at all care for this; whac they 
wanted was to leave che Congo, they had no desire co go back er all 


The different accounts all agree that Guevara's central plan was to take 
advantage of the existing liberated zone on the shores of Lake Tangan- 
yika and to use ıt as an enormous training ground. It was in the centre of 
the continent, with a friendly country (Tanzania) alongside. It seemed 
like a text-book case. A year later he was to try to repeat the experiment 
in Bolivia, creating his own ‘liberated zone’ on the edge of the Chaco 
where guerrillas from several nations could come for training. 


It was a sensible idea, and of course a mirror image of what the United 
States had already begun to do in the Panama Canal Zone. To the large 
American-owned ‘Zone’ liberated from Panama at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and controlled by the Pentagon ever since, the Americans were 
bringing officers from all over Latin America. There, in the local jungle 
conditions and using Spanish as che medium of instruction, these officers 
were taught the newly-fashionable techniques of counter-insurgency 
that the Americans had developed in Vietnam. The Cubans, on the other 
side, could do no less. 


The Liberated Area 


On 23 April 1965, Guevara's small Cuban guerrilla group set off from 
Dar es Salaam to Lake Tanganyika. It consisted of fourteen people, 
including Guevara, Víctor Dreke, Martínez Tamayo, two drivers, and 
Godefro1, the Congolese contact. A Tanzanian went with them ‘to solve 
problems on the road.’ They left in three Mercedes cars, accompanied by 
a large lorry. On top of the lorry was a boar that they had purchased on 
the coast, to enable them to cross the lake. They travelled in convoy 
across country, via Dodoma, to the lake-side town of Kigoma. Nearby 
Ujiji was the village where Livingstone and Stanley had had their his- 
toric encounter almost a hundred years earlier, in 1871. 


Before they left, Guevara picked up his Swahili dictionary and gave each 
Cuban a pseudonym from the Swahili alphabet: Moga, one, for Victor 
Dreke; M’bili, two, for Martínez Tamayo; and Tats, three, for Guevara 
himself. This was, of course, to be the subject of some confusion. The 
Congolese got to know Guevara as Tatw, the number three in the group, 
the white man who was allegedly there solely as an interpreter. Moja and 
Métis, numbers one and two, clearly ought to have been the leaders. So 
why, the Congolese often wondered, was Tatw the man who always 
seemed to be in charge? 


The little group established a base at Kigoma and then crossed the lake to 
the Congolese village of Kibamba, directly on the other side. It was the 
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dry season, hot in the day, cold at night. The Cubans were welcomed at 
Kibamba by a well-armed group of Congolese who described themselves 
as the People’s Liberation Army. They were dressed in khak: fatigues pro- 
vided for them by the Chinese. Slogans were shouted, and songs sung. 
Communication was difficult, but one of their number, fortunately for 
Guevara, spoke French. After this initial cheerful welcome, the Cubans 
established themselves in a camp outside the village. 


Language was always a problem for the Cubans. Guevara and several of 
the Cubens made great efforts to learn some Swahili, but this, common in 
Tanzania, was by no means always the best way of getting round the 
Congo, where innumerable tribal languages were spoken. Of the Cubans, 
only Guevara spoke French. 


Guevara was reasonably well informed about the terrain in which they 
would be expected to operate, from Albertville ın the south to Bukavu in 
the north, via the towns of Fiz1 and Baraka. Both Albertville and Bukavu 
had been recaptured by Tshombe’s forces in the previous six months, and 
the much-vaunted ‘liberated zone’ had highly porous frontiers. In his 
book Coxgo Mercenary, Mike Hoare gives a useful description of the dis- 
trict in which the Cubans now found themselves: 


The Fiz: Baraka pocket of resistance covered an area twice the size of Wales. Ic 
stretched from Uvira at the top of Lake Tanganyika south elong the coast for 
150 mules to Kabimba, which was 30 miles north of Albertville, and inland to 
Kasongo on the Lualaba. It was a land of sudden escarpments, rushing rivers, 
and twisting tracks. For well over a year now, the enemy had been allowed to 
defend this mountain fastness "° 


This was the ‘liberated area’ that the Cubans had come to help defend. 


The Cubans were favourably umpressed by the quality of the soldiers’ 
equipment Armaments, munitions, and clothing were never a problem. 
But they were rather surprised to encounter a group of some four 
thouand Tutsis from Rwanda, fighting with the Congolese. They had 


- 


had no forewarning of this dimension of the struggle. The Tutsis had ~œ 


taken refuge in the Congo after a Hutu massacre at the time of indepen- | 


dence. Ousted from Rwanda, they were hoping to return to their country 
on the back of a successful Congolese revolution. 


The political difficulties thar were to dog the campaign throughout, and 
had already become clear in Dar, again rose to the surface in the early 
days at Kibambe. The Cubans had arrived from Dar under the protection 
of Antoine Godefroi, the junior political cadre from the Congolese liber- 
ation movement, who usually operated outside the Congo from his base 
in Dar es Salaam. It soon became clear to Guevara that Godefroi did not 
enjoy the confidence of the military commanders in the Congolese ‘liber- 


ated zone’. When Godefroi suggested to these commanders that a couple _ 


of senior Cubans might sit in on their meetings, they seemed reluctant. 
They had been told to expect the arrival of a Cuban contingent, but they 
had no idea that it would be lead by Guevara——nor were they told. 





10 Mike Hoare, Ceng Mercenary, London 1967 
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Guevara then decided that he would have to take Godefroi into his confi- 
dence, and tell him who he was. When he did so, according to Guevara’s 
own account, Godefro: was appalled. He kept repeating the words ‘scan- 
dale internattonale’, and ‘no one must know’. Godefroi was so worried thar 
he set off that very day to return to Dar es Salaam to tell his own boss, 
Laurent Kabila, of this new, alarming, and unexpected development. But 
it was to be some time before Kabila returned to Dar from Cairo. 


If the Congolese were somewhat in the dark, so too were the Cubans. It 
was only at this stage, according to Victor Dreke’s account, that Guevara 
gave some explanation to the senior Cuban officers of what had tran- 
spired during his talks with the Congolese political leadership ın Algiers 
and elsewhere in January and February. Guevara admitted that he had 
not been able to discover much about the military situation in the 
Congo, but he had hoped to be able to make an assessment ‘on the spot’. 
This was clearly not to be as easy as he had expected. 


The Congolese commanders at Kibamba eventually softened up a little 
towards the newcomers, and Guevara—though they still did not know 
thar ıt was he—was invited to outline his immediate plan of action. It 
was a typical plan for an orthodox guerrilla campaign. A hundred men 
would be divided into groups of twenty. They would be given a basic 
training in soldiering, with specialization in weapons training, trench 
digging, and communications. Training would last for five or six weeks, 
and then the men would be sent into action with ‘Papi’ Martfnez 
Tamayo, one of the top Cuban commanders, otherwise known as M’bs/1, 
the number two. Under fire, it would soon become clear who were the 
most satisfactory soldiers, and these could later be regrouped as an effi- 
cient fighting force. Guevara's view was that only twenty out of hundred 
recruits would be any good as soldiers, and of those only two or three 
would be suitable as eventual officers. All this was explained to the Con- 
golese commanders, but the Cubans received evasive answers. Guevara 
was asked to put his ideas down in writing. The Congolese continued to 
make no positive reply. 


The Guerrilla Leaders KP = / DO 


One of the commanders, Kiwe, then gave Guevara an unvarnished account 
of the politicians involved in the liberation struggle: Nicolas Olenga, the 
conqueror of Stanleyville, was ‘a vain man who gave himself decorations 
whenever he entered a village’; Antoine Gizenga, a former Prime Minister 
and one of the heirs of Lumumba, was ‘nothing but a left-wing oppor- 
tunist’; Christophe Gbenye, another Lumumbist, was ‘more the leader of a 
band of robbers than of a revolutionary movement’. Guevara was also told 
of those who had had unseemly contacts with the American embassy in 
Nairobi; of the fate of Colonel Pasacasa, who was killed in a quarrel among 
exiles in Cairo; of Laurent Mitoudidi, who someone had tried to assagsi- 
nate; and of how Gbenye had taken part in the arrest of Gizenga. It was a 
sobering story for the recently arrived Cubans to hear. 


Nor was the situation on the ground very satisfactory. While waiting for 
Laurent Kabila to turn up from Cairo and Dar es Salaam, Guevara 
worked for a few days ın the local dispensary, returning to his original 
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vocation as a doctor. He was alarmed to find innumerable cases of vene- 
real disease. This came about as the result of soldiers crossing the lake to 
frequent the brothels of Kigoma, on the Tanzanian side. ‘It wasn’t the 
unhealthy state of the population, or of the prostitutes of Kigoma, that = 
preoccupied me at that moment,’ recorded Guevara, ‘but the fact that 
they were able to infect quite so many men. Who was paying for these 
women? Where did the money come from? What was happening to the 
money that was destined for the revolution?’ 


Guevara was also deeply critical of what happened when fresh loads of 
supplies were unpacked from China and the Soviet Union. The Chinese 
sent arms, the Russians sent medicines. The medicaments were destined 
essentially for a campaigning army, yet what was most needed were sim- 
ple things to improve the health of the local population. The Congolese ~ 
soldiers were accustomed to roughly share out among themselves what- 
ever was unpacked, a share out chat ‘resembled a souk’. The distribution 
of weapons was even worse. ‘The deliveries of expensive arms and equip- 
ment took place in such a way that something was always lacking: can- 
nons of machine-guns without crucial parts, guns with the wrong sort of 
shells, mines without detonators. This was the inevitable result of any- 
thing that was sent across from Kigoma.’ Guevara suggested that per- 
haps the Cubans might be allowed to organize and guard a supply depot, 
but even this sumple idea was rejected. 


On 8 May, about a fortnight after Guevara’s group had established itself 7 
at Kibamba, a second band of Cubans arrived. These reinforcements had 
flown out of Havana at the end of April, having been told by Fidel before 
they left that they would find some one in the Congo who had his com- 
plete confidence. They were seen off at the airport by Raul Castro, and 
then flew a circuitous route, via Moscow, Prague, Paris, and Nairobi, to 
Dar es Salaam. There they waited a week, before taking the road to 
Kigoma, and crossing the lake to the camp above Kibambe. Their com- 
mander was Santiago Terry Rodrfguez. Born in 1930, he too was a vet- 
eran of the Sierra Maestra. 


Importantly, from the point of view of Guevara, the Cuban group arrived~— 
with a senior Congolese commander, Leonard Mitoudidi. He had been a 
university student, spoke good French, and had a political brain. For the 
first time, it seems, Guevara was able to obtain a proper political briefing 
on the relationship of forces ın the Congo. Things were not going well. 
Pierre Mulele, it transpired, was bogged down in the centre of the coun- 
try, unable to get much assistance from the outside. Whereas the eastern 
front could happily get assistance from Tanzania and Kenya, because the 
OAU was bitterly opposed to the government of Tshombe, Mulele was 
bereft of help. Had his forces been closer to the frontier with Congo- 
Brazzaville, he could also have received assistance from across the border. 
The omens were not looking good. 


The enlarged group of Cubans, with Mitoudidi’s agreement, now estab- 
lished their base camp on the Luluabourg mountain, the highest in the 
chain of mountains along the lake, some five kilometres from Kibamba. It 
was a four-hour march, uphill all che way. ‘Quite unlike the hills of Cuba,’ 
noted one Cuban, ‘with a thick fog until ten in the morning that you could 
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cut with a knife.’ The Cubans were unprepared for mountains, having been 
told during their training in Cuba that the terrain would be jungly and flat. 


Planning and Training 


Mitoudidi, though full of enthusiasm, came with unrealistic proposals. He 
announced thar it would now be the task of the Cubans to lead an attack 
against the umportant Tshombe stronghold at Albertville, at the south end 
of the lake. This had been held as part of the ‘liberated zone’ the previous 
year, but then lost again. It was an obvious political target, but, as Guevara 
swiftly pointed out, this wes far too ambitious militarily. Only a handful of 
men were available, and half of them were ull. The attack on Albertville 
should take place at the end of a long campaign, not at the start. 


Eventually, on 23 May, at a meeting berween the two senior Congolese, 
Mitoudid: and Godefroi, and two Cubans, Guevara and M’ézr/z, ic was 
agreed on something less ambitious. The Cubans should make a four- 
pronged probing expedition from their strategic base: east to Lulumba, 
south to Bendera and Kabimba, north to Fizi and Baraka. The Cuban 
motive was sumple: they did not really believe what they were being 
told, and they wanted to reconnoitre the territory for themselves. 
Guevara remained behind, still anonymous, and well guarded. 


These explorations, led by Moja and M’bilt, took about a fortnight. The 
Cubans investigated the frontiers of the liberated zone. They found a 
considerable number of friendly troops, but they also noted that the for- 
ward bases of the enemy were well-defended. In the Fiz: sector, Moja 
(Captain Dreke) found the Congolese morale rather low. When the 
Cubans advanced to reconnoitre the Tshombe camp outside the town, 
they saw for the first time a number of white soldiers. There was a short 
landing strip for helicopters and small planes. 


When the exploring groups returned, Guevara summed up in two words 
what they told him they had found: incompetence and disorganization. 
Although the Cubans had been welcomed by the Congolese population, 
everyone had a low impression of the rebel leadership. Kabila and 
Mitoudidi were considered as strangers, or more pejoratively as ‘tourists’ 

They were ‘never there when they were needed.’ The commanders most 
responsible ‘spent days drinking, and then had huge meals without dis- 
guisiog what they were up to from the people around them. They used 
up petrol on pointless expeditions.’ The Cubans diagnosed the basic 
problem on the ground to be lack of training. Thar, after all, was what 
the Cubans were there for. But how was ıt to be organized? 


Over a period of a couple of weeks, and after discussions with Guevara, 
Laurent Mitoudidi did try to organize things better. He worked hard to 
control the drinkers among his troops, and to stop the handing out of weep- 
ons to people who had not been trained to use them. Bur he was the only 
senior Congolese commander present; the Cubans were wholly unable to 


speak directly to the Congolese guerrillas as they had no common language. 


Suddenly, one day towards the end of May, a messenger arrived at the 
Luluabourg base to announce that there was a Cuban minister on the lake. 
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It seemed unbelievable, but Guevara went down the mountain to find 
Osmany Cienfuegos, one of the most senior leaders of the Cuban 
Revolution. Cienfuegos explained that he had come to talk to the Tan- 
vanians in Dar es Salaam, and had asked if he could come on to visit his ~ 
Cuban friends. He brought the unhappy news that Guevara's mother, 
Celia, was dying in Argentina. Cienfuegos stayed for a couple of days, hav- 
ing accompanied a third group of thirty-four Cubans. This brought the 
total number of Cubans in the Congo up to sixty-six. His presence was clear 
evidence of how seriously Havana was treanng the Congolese operation. 
Guevara was able to give Cienfuegos a realistic, but relatively optimistic, 
account of what had been going on. The two men agreed thar the Cuban 
Revolution itself, after all, had had similar problems in its early stages. 


Throughout this period everyone was waiting for the principal Con- ~ 
golese leader, Laurent Kabila, to turn up. His arrival seemed to be end- 
lessly postponed. Finally news arrived that he was waiting in Dar to meet 
the Chinese leader, Chou En-lai, who was coming on an African visit. 
But while waiting for Kabila, disaster struck. Leurent Micoudidi was the 
only competent Congolese leader with whom the Cubans had had any 
dealings, and on 7 June he was drowned in Lake Tanganyika. There were 
various conflicting reports as to how this happened. Was it an accident or 
might it have been murder? He had dived in to rescue someone who had 
fallen overboard, and then got into difficultes himself. The Cubans were 
now, once again, effectively alone. 


‘The Battle of Bendera 


Ten days later, on 17 June, a letter finally arrived from Kabila. It was 
brought from Dar by Mundandi, the Chinese-trained commander of the 
Tutsi force from Rwanda. He had also been in the Tanzanian capital for 
discussions with Chou En-lai. Kabila’s letter contained an instruction 
that they should ignore Albertville but make an attack instead on Force 
Bendera, a Tshombe garrison on the river Kımbı inland from Kibamba. 
It was also a hydroelectric plant. The attack should be led by Mundandi’s 
Rwandans with the help of fifty Cubans, and should take place in a 
week's time, on 25 June. The Rwandans told Guevara thar the barracks— 
at Force Bendera was the largest in the area, with perhaps 300 Tshombe ~ 
askaris,and 100 Belgian mercenary paratroopers. 


This seemed to be another example of a Congolese commander, who 
wasn’t even present, biting off more than anyone could chew. There was a 
good deal of argument about the viability of the plan. Guevara thought 
thar the hydroelectric plant would be extremely well defended. It would 
be as tough an operation as trying co take Albertville. He pointed out 
that it would be a political error for the first major engagement to be 
conducted by what ın effect would be considered ‘foreign’ troops. Many 
of his own men were still ill, and unready to fight. 


Guevara had an alternarive and more sensible strategy up his sleeve: to 
attack a smaller target, to take some prisoners, and to improve their 
information about the enemy. But after more heated discussion, ıt was 
decided that any action would be better than endless inaction. The 
Congolese admitted that they had tried to capture the barracks twice 
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before, but they explained that it was the nearest, and therefore the most 
desirable, target. On 20 June a combined force of some forty Cubans, 
with just over 100 Tutsi and Congolese soldiers, set off to the west and 
made preparations to attack the plant and barracks at Bendera. 


The operation was doomed from the start, and made more difficult by 
the fact that the Tutsi soldiers did not even speak Swahili. When it came 
to an actual battle, many of them ran away, the Congolese refused to take 
part, and four Cubans were killed. Their papers and diaries were cap- 
tured. All Guevara's worst fears were fulfilled. The Tshombe regime now 
had concrete evidence that Cubans were participating in the rebellion. 


In an analysis of what went wrong, the Cubans noted that out of 160 
men available, sixty had deserted before the attack began, and many of 
the remaining 100 had never fired a shot. Guevara had already expressed 
his dismay at the Congolese inability to learn to shoot. Given a machine- 
gun, they would close their eyes, fire into the arr, and keep their finger on 
the trigger until the ammunition had run out. No amount of training 
would persuade them to fire in rapid bursts. 


Although the Bendera battle seemed like a disaster to the Cubans, the 
mercenary leader, Mike Hoare, was rather impressed. He reckoned that 
his task would not be easy. He had arrived ın Albertville in early July 
with a fresh, six-month contract from Tshombe and General Mobutu to 
finally clear up the eastern rebellion. He had been back in Johannesburg 
to recruit a further 500 mercenaries for the job Hoare was well aware 
that there were Cubans around. In his memoirs, he noted how ‘in recent 
months observers had noticed a subtle change ın the type of resistance 
which the rebels were offering the Leopoldville Government. Whereas ıt 
had been of a reasonably passive nature—“what we have, we hold”—now 
it was becoming more aggressive. The change coincided with the arrival 
in the area of a contingent of Cuban advisers, specially trained in the arts 
of guerrilla warfare.’ Hoare went on to write thar any doubts about the 
presence of the Cubans ‘vanished with the discovery of a dead Cuban’ 
after the raid on Bendera. ‘His diary and passport confirmed that he had 
travelled from Havana via Prague and Peking, in both of which places he 
had undergone extensive training. An entry in the diary had the clarion 
ring of truth, where he described that the Congolese rebels “were too 
damned lazy to carry the 76-mm cannon and its heavy shells”.’ 


The battle at Bendera, where the Congolese had made such a pathetic 
showing, was a pivotal moment. It was followed for the first tame by much 
defeatism in the Cuban camp. If the Congolese were not prepared to fight, 
what on earth were the Cubans doing there? Several members of the Cuban 
troop told Guevara thar they would like to leave and return to Cube. 


Magic and Maltreatment 


Serious doubts about the wisdom of the Congolese involvement had clearly 
been building up for some tıme. The Cubans were particularly dismayed by 
the Congolese belief in their deus, the magic potions they drank thar 
allegedly made them impervious to bullets. Of all aspects of their life in the 
Congo, the widespread belief in this extraordinary superstinon was one 
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that gave the Cubans particular trouble. Mike Hoare’s white mercenaries 
didn’t care for ıt either. No amount of training could rid the Africans of this 
fundamental belief that friendly magic would protect them. 


Although Guevara was a voracious reader, his prior knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the Congo was sketchy indeed. He set about trying to remedy this, 
via his youthful interpreter, Freddy Ilunga. On one occasion he asked 
Freddy what were the dominant religions in the eastern part of country. He 
was told that the people were mostly Catholic, with a handful of Protestants 
and Moslems. There were no local, indigenous religions at all, only supersti- 
tions. Guevara expressed surprise. He had expected, perhaps, an African 
religion simular to the kind thar exists among the blacks in Cube. 


~~ 


The Cubans were also unhappy about the way the Congolese treared their = 


prisoners. At one stage, in early June, the Congolese had captured a boar 
on the lake, with a French mercenary on board. The captured Frenchman 
hed then been buried alive in a hole six foot deep, with his head sticking 
out—a punishment typical in che colonial era. When the Cubans heard of 
this episode, they complained to the local Congolese commander, point- 
ing out that the mercenary could provide much useful information, and 
would indeed be more useful alive than dead. The commander said he 
would see about it, but by the next day the mercenary was dead. Another 
incident that caused Cuban concern was the shooting of a prisoner with- 
out adequate cause. After the Bendera bartle, a Tuts: civilian was taken 


prisoner and shot, on the grounds that he had failed to supply the troops — 


with the requisite magic drink, the dewe. He had given them alcohol 
instead. The Cubans thought his summary execution, without tnal, was 
both unfair and unjust. 


The cumulative effect of such incidents, coupled with the military disas- 
ter at Bendera, produced a marked increase in Cuban dissatisfaction with 
the people they had ostensibly come to help. Guevara was not best 
pleased with this outbreak of defeatism. It could hardly have come at a 
worse moment, since fresh reinforcements had just arrived from Havana. 
On 24 June, a fourth group of Cuban reinforcements arrived at Kibam- 

ba. There were thirty-nine of them, including Harry Villegas, Pombo, __ 

who had been selected especially by Fidel to act as Guevara’s bodyguard ~ 

This latest squad had travelled in small groups from Havana, some via 
Prague and Algiers, others via Cairo and Nairobi. All ended up in Dar es 
Salaam and made the journey across Tanzania to Lake Tanganyika. It 
brought the Cuban expeditionary force up to just over a hundred. 


Small Victories in Isolation 


There were additional reasons for gloom that month, as the international 
clouds were beginning to darken The Cuban group travelling via 
Algiers only just missed being caught in a coup d'état. On 19 June, 
Guevara's principal African friend, Ben Bella of Algeria, was overthrown _ 
in a military coup led by the army commander, Houari Boumedienne. ~~ 
Ben Bella had been an important supporter of the Congolese revolution- 
ary government and of the Cuban expedition to the Congo. With his 
downfall, the international support for the Congolese resistance move- 
ment began slowly to unravel. 
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And within the Congo, the Tshombe forces were already stiffening their 
defences. When the latest Cuban group crossed the lake from Kigoma to 
Kibamba, they were caught by hostile aircraft operating out of Albertville. 
Several Congolese were killed, though the Cubans survived unharmed. 


At the beginning of July, more than three months after the Cubans had 
arrived, Laurent Kabila finally put in an appearance in the liberated 
zone. He came with Idephonse Masengo, destined to be the new mili- 
tary commander. Guevara went down to the lake to meet them, and one 
of the Cuban doctors noted rather sniffily tbat Kabila had arrived ‘with 
several Guinean women’. Kabila did not bring good news. He was 
already seriously at odds with the other principal leader on the eastern 
front, Gaston Soumaliot. He told Guevara frankly of the political diffi- 
culties that had arisen. But he explained that all was not yet lost. Kabila 
was a good speaker, and he did indeed put new heart into the Congolese 
soldiers. But he only stayed for five days, insisting that he had to return 
to Dar to see Soumaliot. 


Kabila’s low opinion of Soumaliot was shared by Pablo Rivalta, Cuba’s 
man in Dar: ‘Personally I thought chat Soumaliot was a bit of a Lar.’ 
Rivalta was only marginally more impressed by Kabila: ‘He spoke well, 
but he only gave the impression of being a great leader because of his 
rhetoric.’ Of the two, Rivalta thought that Kabrle was the better bet. 
‘Kabila did seem to have some internal support, and the people in Dar es 
Salaam had respect for him.’ 


Outside the Congo, too, the differences between the various Congolese 
resistance movements were coming to a head. At the beginning of 
August, Gaston Soumaliot dislodged Christopher Gbenye as the official 
leader of the Congolese National Liberation Council, explaining chat 
Gbenye had ‘betrayed’ che revolution-—by negotiating with the 
Leopoldville government with the assistance of the countries of East 
Africa. Masengo, who had only just arrived at Kibamba, felt obliged to 
return immediately to Dar to discuss this development with Kabila. The 
writing was now clearly on the wall. 


“We cannot pretend thar the situation looks good,’ wrote Guevara on 12 
August, ın a message to all combatants. ‘The leaders of the movement 
spend the great part of their time outside the country... Organizational 
work is almost non-existent, since the middle-rank cadres do not work, 
do not know how to work, and inspire no confidence in anyone... In- 
discipline and the lack of any spirit of sacrifice are the principal charac- 
teristics of all these fighters. To win a war with such troops is out of the 
question.’ Guevara also noted at this stage, as he explained to Masengo, 
that it would be a mistake to send the members of other African libera- 
tion movements to the Congolese base for training. They would receive 
such a picture of indiscipline, disorganization, and demoralization thar it 
would put chem off the ltberation struggle entirely. 


Yet, even at the moments of maximum pessimism, the Cubans seemed to 
be able to pull off small coups. Captain Martínez Tamayo, Mbili, had 
been preparing ambushes on the road between Albertville and Bendera. 
The guerrillas held the road, the mercenaries and the Tshombe army 
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were holed up in the towns. On 17 August, four of Mike Hoare’s merce- 
naries, ın two Ferret scout cars, had accompenied a Belgian adjutant and 
his three assistants from Albertville to Bendera. They ran slap into a 
Cuban ambush. “The whole operation,’ writes Hoare in his memoirs, 
‘had been handled too lightly. Unsuspectingly, [Lieutenant] Graham ~ 
[Hogan] and his boys rolled slong, turrets open, almost at journey’s end. 
Suddenly an enemy bazooka hissed through the air, to explode on the 
leading ferret, while machine guns opened up on one side of the road. 
Seven out of the eight people in the convoy were killed.’ 


- Guevara tells the same story from the other side, as he heard it from 
Mhidi. From the Cuben point of view, not everything went well. ‘At ten 
in the morning, a jeep arrived coming from Albertville escorted by two 
armoured cars. Once again Sultan [a Cuban] was required to open fire 
first. He hit the first vehicle, then destroyed it with a second shot. * 
Comrade Afend: then destroyed the jeep with his bazooka, shooting from 
barely ten metres away, which meant that he and Alacre were wounded ın 
the blast; the comrades in the rear destroyed the second armoured car with 
a grenade...Out of the seven dead that were counted, there were a few 
white soldiers, and M’bs/: thought at first that they might be Americans, 
but we discovered later that they were Belgians.’ In effect, four Belgians 
had been killed, and three of Hoare’ South African mercenaries. 
Annoyingly for the Cubans, one mercenary had escaped—to bring rein- 
forcements from Bendera. The Cubans were forced to retreat rapidly, 
without benefiting from any intelligence they might have gleaned. — 


This was, nevertheless, a good ambush for che Cubans. But military suc- 
cess was no substitute for political advance. The rebel movement was still 
faced with considerable disunity within the ranks. And if the divisions 
between the Congolese revolutionaries were causing problems within the 
Congo, they were also soon to create unexpected difficulties for Havana. 


Disillusion 


The Cubans on the ground in the Congo, including Guevara, were 
clearly pretty demoralized by the middle of the year. All of them bad 
been ill ac one time or another, and Guevara suffered from bouts of both ~ 
asthma and malaria. This was an uncharted revolutionary experience, 
and there was no sign of things getting any better. In Havana, on the 
other hand, the Cuban leadership had no reason to believe that the enter- 
prise was not going well. Guevara was keeping his doubts to himself, 
and had not communicated the pessimism of his private diary to Castro. 
Nothing had been done to stop the regular monthly flow of freshly- 
trained guerrillas flying into Tanzania from Cuba. 


At the beginning of September, the fifth group of Cubans had arrived at 
Kibamba, indicating that the leadership in Cuba was still reasonably 
optimistic about the Congolese operation. Among the new arrivals were 
two very senior political figures, Emilio Aragonés (known as Tembo the 
elephant), the organization secretary of Cuba’s new governing party, the 
United Revolutionary Socialist Party, and Oscar Fernández Mell, a doc- 
tor and a captain during the revolutionary war (and later the Cuban 
ambassador 1n London). 
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So pessimistic had Guevara become that he feared that these men had 
brought a message from Castro suggesting that he should return to 
Cuba. But nothing could have been further from the case. The two 
Cubans had persuaded Castro that they should be allowed to join 
Guevara, to participate in what they perceived to be a successful strug- 
gle. Aragonés brought with him a message from Fidel, hinting that peo- 
ple in Havana thought that Che was being too pessimistic. Aragonés 
himself and Fernández Mell clearly shared this view. Gradually they were 
to learn from the other Cubans, who had been in the Congo longer, that 
they thought that they were stuck there only because Fidel didn’t really 
understand how hopeless the situation really was. 


At about the same time, early in September, there was a chance for the 
Cuban government to discover at first hand what was going on. Gaston 
Soumalior, the new leader of the Congolese revolution, was invited to travel 
to Havana and he spent two weeks being much féted by the Cubans. Both 
Guevara and Rivalta in Dar es Salaam bad a poor opinion of Soumaliot and 
were hostile to the visit. But Guevara had not been able to communicate 
his doubts to Havana beforehand, and there was little he could do about it. 
Rivalta claims that he told Soumaliot that he should be getting back to the 
Congo and not be endlessly gadding about the world. When he heard that 
Soumaliot was definitely going to Cuba, he sent a message to Havana urg- 
ing that the Congolese leader should not be received and that he should 
very definitely not be promised any material aid. 


Once in Cuba, Soumaliot gave Castro an absurdly glowing account of the 
progress of the revolutionary struggle, and the Cubans agreed to his 
request to supply fifty doctors. But Castro must have had his doubts, 
perhaps having received Rivalta’s message. It was decided to send out 
José Ramón Machado Ventura, the Cuban minister of health, to verify 
whether the doctors were really needed. Machado arrived at Kibambe at 
the beginning of October, with the sixth group of Cuban guerrillas, and 
immediately agreed with Guevara that to send the doctors at this stage 
of the campaign would be a grave error. 


Briefed by Machado on the mood in Havana, Guevara wrote to Castro in 
early October to explain what he felt to be going on: 


Dear Fidel, 


Let me just say first that, according to those around me, I have already lost 
my reputation as an objective observer, as the result of muntainıng an entirely 
unwarranted optimism in face of the existing situation. I can assure you thar if 
I was not here, this beautiful dream would have dissolved long ago in the gen- 
eral chaos 


Soumaliot and his comrades have sold you the wind. It would take too long to 
enumerate all their lies, better to explain what's actually happening on the 
. There are two zones where you could say chat there is some kind of orga- 
revolutionary activity che plece where we are, and the province of Kasai 
Mulele is—which remains the great uncertainty. In the rest of the coun- 
1s nothing bur the occasional isolated group surviving in the forest; 
have lost everything withour fighting, just as they lost Stanleyville with- 
fighting. 
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More serious still is the state of mind which prevails among the groups in our 
zone, the only one which has contacts with the exterior The divisions between 
Kabila and Soumaliot have become ever more disastrous, and serve as a pretext 
for continuing to abandon towns without a fight. I know Kabila well enough 
to have no illusions on thar score. I cannot say the same of Soumnalioc, but I have 
acquired enough information about hım already——che tissue of lies char he has 
woven for you, and the fact char he no longer deigns even to visit these god-for- 
saken territories 


The presence of an additional two hundred men would do more harm than 
good ac this particular moment, unless we made a definite commitment to 
fight on our own, and in thar case we'd need a drvision—and then we'd still 
peed co see how many men the enemy would choose co deploy against us. I 
probably exaggerate a bic, and perhaps a battalion would be sufficient—+to 
recover the frontiers that existed when we first arrrved, and to threaten 
Albertville. But in this case it's not che numbers that count. On our own, we 
cannot liberate a country that has no desire to fight. . 


Throughout the Congolese venture, the Cubans had serious doubts about 
the calibre of the guerrilla troops they were supposed to be training. One 
of the Cuban officers, Marco Antonio Herrera y Garrido, described the 
problem. ‘Among the Congolese fighters were a large number of leu- 
- tenant-colonels, colonels from Tshombe’s army who had joined the guer- 
rilla, others who had joined the [liberation] movement without military 
experience, some who were journalists, and some who were really courists 
and went off on leave every Friday evening.’ In addition, he recalled, this 
motley army behaved badly towards the local peasantry. 


Guevara thought that not much could be done about the Congolese 
guerrilla army. He hoped that perhaps one day it would be possible to set 
up a column of peasants, recruited locally. For them, he had nothing but 
praise. Something of his enthusiasm seems to have been transmitted to 
those Cubans who were to take up the fight again in Africa ten years 
later—in Angola and Ethiopia. 


Encirclement 


With the errival of Aragonés and Fernández Mell, there was——briefly— ~ 
an improvement ın the morale of the Cuban combatants, But the fierce 
counter-attack by Mike Hoare’s mercenaries was now well under way, 
threatening the entire Cuban position. Sailing by night from Albertville 
towards the end of September, Hoare’s mercenary force landed on the 
coast of Lake Tanganyika to the north of the main Cuban camp. They had 
an eighty-foot gunboat, half a dozen pr boars, twelve T28s with a dozen 
Cuban exile pilots, four B-26s, and a Bell helicopter. Quite an armada. 


On 27 September, the mercenaries began a two-pronged attack against 
the rebel-held-town of Baraka with two units of 100 men each. A third 
unit of another 100 men was sent to advance on Lulimba and Bendera 
from Albertville by land. Yet according to Hoare’s account, it was by no _ 
means a walk-over. The Cuban training was beginning to take effect. 


The enemy were very different from anything we had ever met before They 

wore equipment, employed normal field tactics, and answered to whistle sig- 

nals. They were obviously being led by trained officers. We intercepted wire- 
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less messages in Spanish. One of my signallers was a Spaniard and said the lan- 
guage used was very poor class Spanish, and it seemed clear thar the defence of 


Baraka was being organized by Cubans 


By the end of October, after Guevara’s Cubans had been in the Congo 
exactly six months, Major Hoare’s mercenary army was drawing a tight 
circle around their positions. Baraka had fallen, and ten days larer the 
mercenaries had captured Fizı. They were now ready to move south 
towards Lubondja and Lulimba Preparing for a last stand, Guevara had 
retreated co the Luluabourg camp. It was made ready for a long resis- 
tance. 


At this stage, the entire drama was drawing to a close. For the Cubans 
and the Congolese revolutionaries, a military disaster on the ground was 
only just anticipated by diplomatic defeat at the conference table. On 13 
October, well aware that there would never be any rapprochement with 
the majority of African states in the Organization of African Unity if 
Moise Tshombe were to remain prime minister of the Congo, President 
Joseph Kasavubu was persuaded to sack him. 


Then, attending an African heads of state meeting, presided over by 
Kwame Nkrumah in Accra on 23 October, Kasavubu announced thar 
the rebellion in his country was virtually ac an end. It would, therefore, 
be possible to dispense with the services of the white mercenaries and to 
send them home. This was the signal that the African countries had been 
waiting for. If Kasavubu would end this affront to independent Africa— 
the reliance on foreign mercenaries—then they would agree to withdraw 
their support for Soumaliot’s rebellion. 


This was an important defeat for the more radical African stares, and it 
was to alter the balance of power in the continent for a decade. Sensing 
thar the climate was favourable, the Rhodesian leader, Jan Smith, chose 
to make his unilateral declaration of independence a fortnight later, on 
11 November. The long resistance of the whites ın Africa to the imposi- 
tion of majority rule began a fresh and lengthy chapter. Early in 1966, 
Nkrumah himself was overthrown and replaced by a conservative mili- 


tary regime. 


For Major Hoare and his mercenaries, as for Che Guevara and the 
Cubans, these external political developments seriously affected their 
positions. At the time of the dismissal of Tshombe, Hoare had already 
grown nervous. He sent a cable to General Mobutu asking for a cate- 
gorical statement that his men’s contracts would be honoured. When 
he heard of Kasavubu’s pledge in Accra a week later, he hurried to 
Leopoldville to see Mobutu in person. “The general was furious. He bad 
not been consulted about the withdrawal of mercenaries from his army 
and he felt bitter in consequence.’ Mobutu persuaded the new prime 
minister, Evariste Kimba, to announce that there was no intention of 
sending the mercenaries home until the Congo was thoroughly paci- 
fied. But in practice, the mercenary episode was over. Hoare himself—. 
as the most important and visible white mercenary in the Congo—was 
sent beck to South Africa at the end of November, though many of his 
men stayed on till the following year. 
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Withdrawal 


Guevara was in similar difficulties. On 1 November, he received an urg- 
ent message from the Cuban embassy in Dar es Salaam. It said that the _ 
Tanzanians, as a result of the Accra meeting, felt obliged to pull the plug 
on the Cuban expeditionary force: 


Comrade Tats, 


This morning Pablo [Rivalta] was summoned by the [Tanzanian] government 
and told of the outcome of the meeting of African states concerning the non- 
intervention 1n the internal affairs of other countries. The Tanzanians, as well as 
the other governments that have unul now been supplying aid to the Congolese 

_ Narionel Liberation Movement, are to change the nature of this assistance Asa 
‘Tesult, and as a coatribution to this policy, they have asked us to withdraw com- ~ 
pletely. They recognize that we have provided more support than many African 
states, and they will not discuss it with the Congolese Liberation Movement 
until we have left. When that is done, the President will call a meeting of the 
Congolese leaders and inform them of the decisions taken by the African states. 
The government ın Havana has been informed. We await your reaction. 


A little later, a letter arrived from Fidel, probably in response to the ear- 
lier letter of Guevara's sent in early October. Guevara wrote a pithy 
resumé of Castro's advice: 


If Tatw chinks that our presence has become unjustifiable and useless, then we ~~ 
shall have to chink about withdrawal. You should act according to the objective 
situation and the spint of our men If you think that we should stay, we shall 
endeavour to send you the people and assistance that you consider necessary If 

you fear (mistakenly) thar the decision that you may take might be considered 

to be defearist or pessimistic, we should be concerned. 


Castro then addressed himself to Guevara’s personal future: ‘If he decides 
to withdraw, Tatw is free to maintain the status quo of his present situa- 
tion, either returning [to Cuba] or going somewhere else. Whatever his 
decision, we shall support him. It is important to avoid annihilation.’ 


In his reply to Castro, Guevara appeared determined to fight on. In spite 
of the message from Dar es Salaam about the Tanzanian change of heart, 
he sought to delay any eventual decision 


Here are my suggestions. A high-level Cuban delegation should be sent to 
Tanzania, either Tembo [Emilio Aragonés] from here, [or someone from 
Havana,] or both Our arguments should be along these lines: Cube offered aid 
[to the Congolese] with the approval of the Tanzanians .. Neither conditions nor 
a time limit were imposed We understand the difficulues that the Tanzanians 
face today, but we do not agree with [therr] arguments. Cuba does not back out of 
its commitments. Cube cannot accept a shameful retreat, abandoning our broth- 
ers ın disgrace to the hands of the mercenaries We would only abandon the 
struggle if, for well-founded reasons or from force mapenre, the Congolese asked us 
to do so—but we should endeavour to ensure that this never happens 
Guevara himself, under pressure from the mercenary advance, had 
already envisaged the possibility that the Congolese leaders might aban- 
don the fight. If this were to happen, he noted, he had other plans. ‘I had 
already taken the decision to remain behind with twenty well-chosen 
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men and to send the others across [the lake]. I would have continued to 
fight until the movement developed, or until its possibilities were 
exhausted—in which case I would have decided to seek another front or 
to request asylum somewhere.’ 


Indeed, in the final weeks of the Congolese venture, according to Pablo 
Rivalta’s evidence, Guevara wrote to Chou En-la, asking for Chinese 
assistance. Chou En-lai replied, suggesting that he should remain in the 
Congo, forming resistance groups without entering into combat. 
Guevara did, at the very end, seriously entertain the idea of making a 
forced march across the Congo to join forces with Pierre Mulele’s guer- 
rilla group. But he did not receive Cuban backing for such a wild notion. 


Whar could we have done? asked Guevara, on 20 November, as he 
sounded the final retreat, and organized his men to cross the lake back to 
Tanzania from the tiny Congolese port of Yunge. ‘All the Congolese lead- 
ers were in full retreat, the peasants had become increasingly hostile. Yet 
the idea of finally abandoning the territory, going out by the way we had 
come in, and leaving the peasants defenceless—as well as those people 
who were still armed (and they too were without much defence, defeated 
men who felt they had been betrayed), all this made me feel pretty bad.’ 


Castro, on the other side of the world, was less engaged. ‘In the end,’ Castro 
explained later, ‘it was the revolutionary leaders of the Congo who took the 
decision to stop the fight, and the men were withdrawn. In practice, this 
decision was correct: we had verified that the conditions for the development 
of this struggle, at that particular moment, did not exist.’ For Castro and for 
Cuba, other ‘moments’ in Africa were to return——but not for Che Guevara. 


In the Congo itself, events were accelerating fast. On 25 November, 
General Mobutu seized power in Leopoldville, overthrowing President 
Kasavubu, and announcing a fresh political programme to stop the war. 
Mike Hoare’s mercenary operation was gently wound up. 


On the banks of Lake Tanganyika, the hundred or so Cubans piled into 
three small boats to take them over to Kigoma. Some forty Congolese 
rebels came too, but hundreds were left behind. It was an embarrassing 
and shame-making event for all concerned. The Cubans crossed the lake 
under enemy surveillance but without further disaster. They then trav- 
elled back to Dar es Salaam in three lorries. “During the final hours in the 
Congo,’ wrote Guevara subsequently, ‘J felt entirely alone, ın a way thar I 
had never quite experienced before, neither in Cuba nor anywhere else, 
throughout my long pilgrimage across the world.’ 


After a few days in Dar, the bulk of the Cuban contingent returned 
home. They flew first to Moscow, and then two Soviet planes took them 
directly to Havana. Both Fidel Castro and his brother Rat! came to the 
house of the senior leaders to discuss in detail what had happened. 


The Ties of Proletarian Internationalism 


Guevara, meanwhile, remained behind in the Cuban embassy in Dar es 
Salaam——and settled down to write his painful memoir. ‘Victory is a 
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great source of positive experiences,’ he wrote, ‘but so too is defeat, per- 
haps more so, in my opinion, when both participants and observers are 
strangers who have gone to risk their lives 10 unknown countries, with a 
different language, to which they are bound solely by the ties of proletar- 
ian internationalism, embarking in this way on a unique chapter in the ~ 
history of modern wars of liberation.’ After a while, and at the insistence 
of ambassador Rivalta, Guevara was joined by his wife, Aleida March. 
There is some evidence to suggest that Guevara was ill at that time in 
both mind and body. Aleida stayed with him in the embassy, and then, 
early in 1966, a man arrived from the Ministry of the Interior in Havana 
to re-do his disguise. Aleida remained in Dar while Guevara flew off to 
an unknown destination. He went ‘for several months’, according to 
Pombo, his bodyguard, to a European country. It was probably Czecho- 
slovakia, and Guevara may have spent time there recuperating. 


Then the remaining survivors all went back to Havana, presumably by 
May 1966. For in that month, Martínez Tamayo, M’b:/:, the Cuban 
secret service officer, joined Tania in La Paz. The lessons of the Congo had 
been learnt and absorbed, and now the preparations for a fresh expedition 
to Bolivia were in train. The faithful Pombo together with Tuma, the 
wireless operator in the Congo, arrived in La Paz two months later in 
July. Guevara himself came out to join this initial group in Bolivia ın 
November, and soon a small band of Cubans and Bolivians had estab- 
lished themselves at the camp of Nancahuszi. They had transferred their 
operations from the heart of Africa to the heart of Latin America. i 


Yet very soon, Guevara was to be embroiled in exactly the kind of political 
problems that had so bedevilled the expedition to the Congo. In Bolivia, 
he was to have a stalwart collection of both Cuban and Bolivian guerrillas 
at his disposal, many of whom had already received military training ın 
Cuba. But it became a useful military force only after the weaker and more 
useless ones had fallen by the wayside. Trouble came ın the political 
sphere. Here there was almost a repeat of the Congo experience. There 
were no tribal divisions in Bolivia, but by 1966—67 the huge waves made 
by the Sino-Soviet dispute had begun to wreak havoc on the Bolrvian 
Communist Party. The traditionally combative Bolivian Left was rendered 
by schism. + 


Guevara insisted, with the Congolese experience fresh in his mind, that 
he should be the leader of this new guerrilla war. He could not endlessly 
wait around, as he had done in Kigoma, hoping that a local leader would 
eventually turn up to give instructions. When Mario Monje, the leader 
of the Moscow wing of the Bolivian Communist Party, arrived at the 
Nancahuazi camp in December 1966, Guevara told him that he, 
Guevara, would be running the show. The Bolivian Communist could 
not accept this deal, and he left the camp with no promises about future 
cooperation. From that moment on, the Bolivian guerrilla group was 
operating entirely on its own. It had no urban support network of the 
kind that had sustained Castro for two years in the Cuban revolutionary — 
wat. 


Three months later, in March 1967, the guerrilla camp was prematurely 
discovered, and in April the guerrillas were in action against the 
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Bolivian army. With no friendly Tanzania across the border, deprived of 
contact with Havana, the guerrilla band slowly dwindled, kept going 
only by Guevara’s indomitable will. In October, he was captured one day 
and shot the next morning. 


In his detailed account of the Congo expedition of 1965, Guevara con- 
tinued to blame himself for abandoning the Congolese revolution in 
November 1965, and he wrote a page or two in which he tried to explain 
why he had not remained behind to continue the struggle. One adverse 
impact had come from his farewell letter to Fidel, written in April 1965 
as he left Havana and made public by Castro in October. Its contents had 
become known to his guerrilla troops in the final weeks of the campaign. 


The letter had emphasized his renunciation of ‘my positions in the party 
leadership, my munistry post, my rank of comandante, and my Cuban citi- 
zenship.’ It seemed a harmless statement, bur its publication created an 
unexpected gulf berween Guevara and the Cubans wich him. Guevara 
explained sadly how it had reminded him of the tume, nearly a decade ear- 
lier, when he had first arrived in Cuba's Sierra Maestra. “Then, I was simply 
a stranger who happened to be in contact with the Cubans.’ Now he felt 
that he had become just such a stranger once more. He knew thar he could 
never have asked any of his Cuban friends to remain with him in the Congo. 
Less than two years later, when he found himself in a comparably disas- 
trous situation in the jungles of eastern Bolivia, with a band of loyal 
friends, he forced himself to fight on. After the humbling experience of 
the Congolese debacle, it would not have been possible to have contem- 
plated retreat. 


And in one sense the Cubans did not retreat. The most extraordinary 
aspect of the Cuban adventure in the Congo in 1965 ıs that the expert- 
ence seems to have positively encouraged the participants to try again. 
While Guevara returned to his earlier plans for Latin America and went 
off to Bolivia, Fidel Castro seemed happy to persevere as a major influ- 
ence over politics of Africa. Far from being deterred by the Guevarn’s 
unfortunate experiences in the Congo, Fidel continued to assist African 
revolutionary movements all over the continent. Furst he sent military 
experts to advise Amilcar Cabral in Guinea-Bissau in the late 1960s, and 
then, in 1975, he became involved in a massive airlift of troops to 
Luanda, to protect Agostinho Neto’s MPLA from defeat at the hands of 
the South Africans. 


From the irregular style of guerrilla warfare that they had championed so 
long, the Cubans moved towards military intervention of a more formal 
kind. In 1977 and 1978, Cuban troops were to turn the tide in the bar- 
tles fought between Ethiopia and Somalia. Officials for the Carter ad- 
ministration at that time estimated that there were by chen some 27,000 
Cubans, esther fighting or working, in sixteen African countries. It was a 
far cry from the hundred men who had tried, gallantly but unsuccess- 
fully, to change the history of the Congo. 
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Jeffrey Vogel 


The Tragedy of History+ 


Modern social and political thought has inherited two fundamental values 
from the Enlightenment: a belief in human rights or human dignity, and- 
belief in human progress or human destiny.’ Marx’s theory of history empha- 
sizes that these fundamental values of modern political consciousness histori- 
cally have been and still are in irreconcilable conflict. Marxism 1s noted among 
Enlightenment theories of human progress for emphasizing that this progress 
is unavoidably painful and conflict-ridden. 


This article will examine Marx’s complex attitudes towards ancient Greek slav- 
ery and early capitalist accumulation and conquest, historical events that are 
usually overlooked or dealt with superficially by standard liberal political theo- 
ries, either Kantian or utilitarian. This article will also propose a coherent and~ 
satisfying resolution to the ethical problems such events pose us consistent 
with Marx’s basic historical theories, and will be critical of recent attempts to 


argue that Marx's basic political values should be understood as based on or 
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even consistent with a cranshistorical theory of distributive justice or 
moral rights. 


1. Two Historical Tragedies 


The writings of Marx and Engels on ancient slavery and early capitalism 
are very difficult co interpret consistently. They seem full of clashing val- 
ues and attitudes. On the one hand, Marx and Engels claim as their 
heroes fighters for the freedom of the oppressed such as Spartacus and 
Thomas Miinzer and they devoted their lives, despite much hardship, to 
the liberation of the working class. On the other hand, they are equally 
able to emphasize both the necessity and desirability of even human slav- 


ery in promoting human progress. 


For example, Engels argues that in ancient Greece the ‘introduction of 
slavery under the conditions prevailing ac the time was a great step for- 
ward’: 


Without slavery, no Greek stare, no Greek art and science; without slavery, no 
Roman Empire... We should never forget thar our whole economic, political 
and intellectual development presupposes a state of things in which slavery was 
as necessary as it was universally recognized. In this sense we are encitied to say. 
Wicbout che slavery of antiquity no modern socalism ” 


Marx similarly regards ancient slavery as one of the ‘progressive epochs 
in the economic formation of society.’ Marx displays a sympathy for 
Aristotle who ‘excused the slavery of one person as a means to the full 
human development of another.’ 


But, at the same time, we should not forget that whenever Marx dis- 
cusses slavery or similar forms of social oppression he regards them as a 
violation of human dignity. Indeed, Marx takes Spartacus, leader of the 
greatest slave revolt in Ancient Rome, as his historical hero: ‘Spartacus 
is ...che most splendid fellow ın the whole of ancient history. Great gen- 
eral (no Garibalds!), noble character, real representative of the ancient 
proletariat.’ Since Marx 1s commonly—and rightly—thought of as a 
fighter against all forms of social oppression and exploitation, his admi- 
ration for Spartacus is not surprising. But we may wonder in what way 
Marx’s sympathy for Spartacus and hatred of social oppression are com- 
patible with his regarding ancient slavery as a ‘progressive’ mode of pro- 
duction. 


Marx’s views on ancient slavery have, understandably, been a source of 
considerable puzzlement for many Marxists who wish to interpret him as 


* I wish to thank Gopal Balakrishnan, Robin Blackburn, Richard Boyd, and Alien Wood 
for conversations and commencs on earlier versions of this article. 

3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Merx-Bupels Collected Works, vol. 25, New York 1975-, 
p 168 Cited hereafter as MECW. 

3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Werks, New York 1986, p. 183. Cited hereafter 
as SW 

4 Kari Marx, Capital, crans. Ben Fowkes, New York 1977, pp. 532-3. 

3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspendeace, Moscow 1955,p 115 
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a moral philosopher concerned with distributive justice.° And the depth 
of the contrast between Marx’s admiration for Spartacus and his enthusi- 
asm for the material and cultural tnumphs of Rome does not make it 
seem as if he merely wishes to offer a consequentialist or utilitarian justi- 
fication of ancient slavery. 


Nor is the problem of ancient slavery merely one of the consistent inter- 
pretation of Marxist writings. We may ourselves be torn between out- 
rage at the miseries of the Athenian silver mines and admiration for the 
cultural richness of Plato’s Academy and the democratic Assembly 
which materially depended on them. Let us now review some of the facts 
we should keep in mind as we try to determine our final attitudes 
towards ancient slavery.’ 


The material basis of Greek civilization, and Athens in particular, was 
highly dependent on slavery. Estimates of the ratio of slaves to citizens in 
Athens vary, but all reliable authors agree that slavery was massive and 
widespread. Anderson credits a ratio of 80,000-100,000 slaves to 
3.0,000—40,000 citizens in the fifth century.® Wood accepts a figure of 
110,000 slaves in 431 BC, compared to 200,000 citizens and metics— 
including families.? The rich silver mines at Laureon—which financed 
the construction of the Athenian fleet that defeated the Persians at 
Salamis—were worked by massed gangs of up to 30,000 slaves who had 
a life expectancy of only a few years. Some non-Marxist classical histori- 
ans have been reluctant to admit that classical Athens depended this 
extensively on slavery, but ıt is hard for chem to explain how Athens sus- 
tained a 13,000 strong hoplite army and an imperial navy on the basis of 


famuly farming in rocky Greece. 
Slavery and Western Civilization 


There is a dispute over how extensive agricultural plantation slavery— 
similar to the model of the American South—was ın Athens. Anderson 
and de Ste. Croix argue that slaves in ancient Greece were widely 
employed ın agriculture, and thet they were affordable even to muddle- 
sized farmers with plots of 15-45 acres, many of whom then lived a ren- 
tier existence in the city. They argue that while the bulk of agricultural 
production may not have been carried out by slaves, the bulk of the agri- 
cultural surplus-——which provided the material basis for the cultural 
wonders of Athens——was significantly due to slavery. Wood, on the other 
hand, argues chat most slaves—outside those in the silver mines—-were 
used as household servants and chat agricultural slavery would not have 


6 See for example RG. Peffer, Marxism, Moralsty, and Social Jastice, Punceton 1990, 
pp I70-1. 

7? The following account of Athens draws primarily and heavily on the Marxist historians 
G E M. de Ste Crom, The Class Straggle m the Ancient Grosk World, Ithaca 1981, and Perry 
Anderson, Passapes from Antiquity to Ferdalism, Verso, London 1974. It does, however, take 
into account the cnucums of the Anderson-de Ste Crom view offered in Ellen Meiksins 
Wood's provocative Pesseut-Crtrzex and Slave, Verso, London 1988 While our evidence 
about the exact extent of Greek slavery 1s not perfect, it 1s convincing enough to warrant 
an examination of che normacive problems that ense from the issue 

M I Finley cited in Anderson, Passages from Antiquity te Feudalism, p. 38 

9 A.W Gomme and R J. Hopper ated in Wood, Passaat-Citrxen and Slave, p. 43. 
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been very productive under the technological circumstances of the time. 
In fact, our surviving literary evidence on agricultural slavery is ambigu- 
ous, and the issue may never be decisively resolved. Engels himself, it is 
interesting to note, appears to have thought that the bulk of slaves in 
Athens ‘worked together in manufactories in large rooms under over- 
seers’, not in agriculture." The debate between Wood and de Ste. Croix 
is important because on it depends whether we picture a typical 
Atheman citizen as a rentier landlord or an independent farmer. This 
debate is not, however, essential to che main argument of this paper, for 
all sides agree that tens of thousands of slaves worked at Laureon, and 
that widespread slavery was integral to daily life and production in 
Athens, and contributed a great deal of the social surplus for the ruling 
class. 


Without ancient slavery no Plato, no Praxiteles, no Parthenon. Marx 
argues that, due to a limited state of social development, few would have 
otherwise had the necessary leisure time to develop the Greeks’ achieve- 
ments in poetry, physics and philosophy. And, paradoxically, one of the 
achievements that slavery supported was the democratic Athenian 
Assembly. 


The Athenian Assembly was a democratic achievement unique ın its 
scope and extent in the ancient world. It still has few parallels in human 
history beyond the Paris Commune or the Soviets of 1917-18, both of 
which were of much shorter duration. The Council of the Five Hundred 
in the fifth century was selected from the whole citizenry by lot—not by 
election which would have favoured the nobility who could buy votes. 
Juries were also selected from the whole citizenry and were paid for their 
time, so the poor could fulfil their civic duties. The Assembly itself met 
over forty times a year and required a quorum of 6,000 for even routine 
decisions. Compared to this active participation, our modern representa- 
tive systems hardly deserve the name democracy. Yet Athens’ citizen- 
democracy, surpassing our own and admired by Marx, materially 
depended on slavery——either on the existence of a large class of slave- 
owning landlords (the Anderson and de Ste. Croix view) or on the wide- 
spread use of slaves in mining and as domestic servants, freeing up 
citizens for other activities independent of the nobility (Wood's view). 


Even more important than ancient slavery to contemporary concerns 1s 
the case of early capitalism. Marx's descriptions of early capitalist con- 
quest and expropriation display similar tensions, and are also hard to 
interpret coherently. The conflict between human progress and its inno- 
cent victims present in Marxist accounts of Athenian slavery is also pre- 
sent in Marx’s and Engels’s account of the penod of primitive 
accumulation of British capitalism and the colonization of North 
America and India. 


Marx's description of early capitalism in the Cosemwnist Mantfesto and in 
the historical sections of Capital display both horror at the vast suffering 
involved and wonder at the potentialities for human development that 


"© Frederick Engels, The Origa af the Family, Pt tnate Property and the State, ed E B 
Leacock, New York 1972, p. 181 
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resulted. On the one hand, as Marx describes in detail in the section of 
Capital on “The So-Called Primitive Accumulation’, British capitalism 
emerged ‘dripping from head to foot, from every pore, with blood and 
dirt’ as peasants were brutally evicted from their traditional lands." On 
the other hand, few neo-classical economists write tributes to capitalism 
as grand as those found in the opening passages of the Manzfesto. 
According to Marx and Engels, the bourgeoisie ‘has accomplished won- 
ders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic 
cathedrals’ and in one hundred years ‘created more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than have all preceding generations together.’?? 


The historical judgements that Marx and Engels make about the colo- 
nization of India and North America are incompatible with any ordinary 
notions of justice. For example, in “The British Rule in India’, Marx 
approves of the effect of ‘English steam and English free trade’ in sub- 
jecting the traditional Indian village to the competitive demands of the 
world market and ‘blowing up their economical basis’: 


sickening as it must be to human feeling to witness tbose myriads of industri- 
ous patriarchal and inoffensrve soctal organizations ..chrown into a sea of 
woes .. We must not forget that these little communities were contaminated 
by distinctions of caste and by slavery, cher they subjugated man to external 
circumstances instead of elevating man to be the sovereign of arcumstances... 
aod thus brought about a brutalizing worship of nature of Hanuman, the 
monkey, and Sabbala, che cow. 


England, it is true, ın causing a social revolution in Hindustan, was actueted 
only by the vilest interests, and was stupid in ber manner of enforcing them. 
But that is not the question. The question is, can mankind fulfil ics destiny 
without a fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia? If not, whatever 
may have been the crimes of England, she was che unconscious tool of history 
in bringing about chat revolurion.*‘3 


And here are Engels’s comments on the Mexican-American war of r846- 
48. 


And will Bakunin accuse che Americans of a ‘war of conquest’, which, 
although ic dealt a severe blow to his theory besed on ‘justice and humanity’, 
was nevertheless waged wholly and solely in the interest of civilizarion? Or is 
it perhaps unfortunare that splendid California has been taken away from the 
lazy Mexicans, who could not do anything with it? That the energetic 
Yankees by rapid exploitation of the Californian gold mines will increase che 
means of circulation, in a few years will concentrare a dense population and 
extensive trade at the most suitable places on che coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
create large cities, open up communications by steamship, construct a ral- 
way from New York to San Francisco, for the first time really open the Pacific 
Ocean to civilization, and for the third time in history give world trade a new 
direction? The ‘independence’ of a few Spanish Californians and Texans may 
suffer because of it, ın some places ‘justice’ and other moral principles may be 
violated; but what does that marter compared to such facts of world-historic 
significance? *4 





1 Marx, Capital, p. 926 

3 SW, pp. 38, 39-40. 

3 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, On Codeataliom, New York 1972, pp 40-1. 
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Some Marxist commentators have tried to disown these passages. Alan 
Gilbert, for example, calls Engels’s defence of the US aggression against 
Mexico ‘crass’. But this passage is orthodox Marxism and unquestion- 
ably reflective of both Marx's and Engels’s considered views about histor- 
ical progress and the role of North America in the rise of world 
capitalism. For example, in the first few paragraphs of the Manzfesto Marx 
and Engels directly refer no less than three separate times to the ‘discov- 
ery’ and ‘colonization of America’ as specifically critical for the establish- 
ment of modern capitalism. With due allowances for Engels'’s more 
sharp-edged and provocative polemical style, the argument of this pas- 
sage is the same as Marx’s reasoning on the colonization of India and the 
period of primitive accumulation in Britain. This passage is an impor- 
tant part of Marxist historical analysis, and needs to be incorporated into 
any total understanding of Marx’s and Engels’s thought. 


These passages emphasize Marx’s desire for human progress even at the 
expense of innocent slaves and Native Americans. But we should also not 
forget all the other, more commonly cited, passages where Marx ex- 
presses a revulsion at all forms of oppression. Even in these intentionally 
polemical excerpts, Marx says that the colonization of India is ‘sickening 


to human feeling’. 
Sacrifice of the Innocents 


Marxist historical theory emphasizes the sobering fact about human soci- 
ety hitherto: that all cultural and material progress for the few, all achieve- 
ments in art, science, industry and culture, have been the direct result of 
the misery, degradation, oppression and enslavement of the many. 
Without ancient slavery, no Aristotle, no Assembly, no Academy. And 
most importantly, and closest to our own concerns, without the develop- 
ment of modern industry, which crushes children ‘beneath the wheels of 
the juggernaut of capital’t® we would lack the material basis and the social 
agent able to achieve a fully human social order under communism. And 
this, for Marx, is the cragedy of history: ‘the development of the richness of 
human nature’ requires ‘the development of human productive forces’: 


To oppose che welfare of the individual to this end, as Sismondi does, is to 
assert that the development of the species must be arrested in order to safe- 
guard the welfare of the individual, so thar, for instance, no war may be waged 
10 which at all events some individuals perish... Apert from the barrenness of 
such edifying reflections, they reveal a faure to understand the fact char, 
although at first the development of the capacities of the human species takes 
place ac the cost of the majority of human individuals and even classes, in the 
end it breaks through this contradiction and coincides with the development of 
the indrvidual; the higher development of individualiry is thus only achieved 
by a historical process during which indrviduals are sacrificed *7 


Marx and Engels argue, on grounds that could be supported by many 
non-Marxist historians and social scientists, for che broad truth thar, 
during long periods ın history, the opportunity for cultural and material 


13 Alan FA 1981, pp 152-3. 
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progress and innovation by a few has depended on the extorted labour of 
the many. Whether ancient slavery or the colonization of India were 
specifically necessary for human progress, simular sorts of brutality and 
exploitation were unavoidable if the human species was to reach its cur- 
rent level of civilization. This essay is devoted to working out the broad 
ethical implications of this tragic view of historical progress. 


Liberal Views of Injustice and Progress 


Now we shall see how modern liberal political thought deals with 
ancient slavery and early capitalist conquest, and the problems these his- 
torical examples raise for liberal political views that combine a desire for 
human progress with a desire for justice and human liberty. 


Most modern political thinkers intend to make the judgement about 
ancient slavery that it was unconditionally wrong and unjust. For exam- 
ple, in A Theory of Justice John Rawls argues chat: 


Justice us che first virtue of social institutions... laws aod insticucons no matter 
how efficient and well-arranged must be reformed or abolished if they are 
unjust.. justice denies that the loss of freedom for some is made nght by a 
greater good shared by others Ir does not allow that the sacrifices imposed on a 
few are outweighed by the larger sum of advantages enjoyed by many, Therefore 
10 a just society the liberties of equal aicizenship are taken as settled... Being 
first virtues of human acnvicies, truth and justice are uncompromising.’ 


Rawls specifically intends his views about the supremacy of justice, which 
does not allow the sacrifices of a few to be outweighed by the benefits to 
the many, to apply co ancient Greece—where the sacrifices of the many 
promoted the full human development of the few. He explicitly considers 
Aristotle's ‘perfectionist’ view, according to which ‘the achievements of 
the Greeks in philosophy, science, and art justified the ancient practice of 
slavery’, as a potentially viable alternative to his two principles of jus- 
tice.™? In addition, ıt is plausible to assume that Rawls intends his theory 
to apply to the historical development of society in North America—and 
indeed that this might be a central test-case. 


Now, Rawls distinguishes between a general conception of justice and a 
special conception that only applies in materially advenced societies. In 
these societies, che social conception of justice requires the pnority of a 
principle of equal civic liberty over a principle of distributing material 
goods to benefit the worst-off economic group in society. Just people ina 
just society: 


will not exchange a lesser liberty for an improvement in their economic well- 
being, et least not once a certain level of wealth has been attained. It us only 
when social condinions do not allow the effective establishment of these nights 
thet one can acknowledge their restricuon The denial of liberty can be 
accepted only if ıt is necessary to enhance the quality of civilization so thar in 
due course the equal freedoms can be enjoyed by all.7° 


Joho Rawls, A Theory of Jastics, Cambridge, Mass. 1971, pp 3-4 
"9 Ibid., p. 325 
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Rawls, of course, thinks thar what he calls the Difference Principle still 
holds under the historically more general conception of justice: the 
worst-off (here, those given lesser liberties) must benefit overall by the 
unequal social arrangement relative to the historical alternatives, count- 
ing their remaining liberties and material prosperity together. However, 
Rawls gives little guidance in explaining what sorts of trade-offs 
between liberty and economic well-being are acceptable under what 
material circumstances in history. He says that his ‘general conception of 
Justice imposes no restrictions on what sort of inequalities are permissi- 
ble [and] only requires that everyone’s position be improved.’ But he also 
insists, without any historical argument, that we ‘need not suppose any- 
thing so drastic as consenting to a condition of slavery.'?’ 


Rawls does give one example of a permissible trade-off between liberty 
and prosperity. Rawls suggests that Burke's anti-democratic account of 
representation in eighteenth-century England might have had an ‘element 
of validity.’ If so, Rawls claims that this might be a case where a restricted 
franchise would have led to the worst-off becoming better off overall due 
to greater prosperity. This ‘reflects the fact that the various liberties are not 
all on a par, for while at thar tume unequal political liberty might conceiv- 
ably have been a permissible adjustment to historical limitations, serfdom 
and slavery, and religious intolerance, certainly were not’ ever justified. 
These practices, however economically efficient, would violate too deeply 
the ‘liberty of conscience and the rights defining the integrity of the per- 
son’ to justify these practices as benefiting the worst-off overall.” 


We should note that Rawls’s desire that all social arrangements benefit 
the worst-off relative to the alternatives is motivated by a desire to justify 
any unequal arrangements to the worst-off. And here Rawls captures an 
important element of modern political thought when he insists that jus- 
tice requires that we be able to present justificatory reasons to chose who 
are asked sacrifice on its behalf. Marx’s tragic theory of history empha- 
sizes the fact that no such justificatory reasons are available for chose who 
are required to sacrifice themselves on behalf of human progress. 


Rawls's general conception of justice 1s clearly violated in both ancient 
Athens and the colonization of North America. According to Rawls's 
theory, both ancient slavery and the conquest of North America should 
have been unconditionally opposed on grounds of justice. But we should 
ask what the historical alternatives to ancient slavery were. What would 
regarding Rawlsian-justice as a supreme political virtue have meant for 
ancient Greece? Marx's materialist theory of history points out that there 
were two major historical possibilities for Athens: slavery or atomized 
smal|-family farming. As Perry Anderson explains, 


Relatively egalicarian peasant communines could congregate physically in 
towns, they could never ın their sumple state create a luminous city-civilimicion 
of che type ther Antiquity was now for the first ume to witness For this, gener- 
alized aod captive surplus labour was necessary, to emancipate their ruling stra- 
tum for the construction of a new civic and intellectual world.73 


= Ibid., pp 62-3 
a Ibid , p. 247 
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Of course, we could consider intermediate positions, say, that it would 
have been better if only 20,000 gang-slaves worked the silver mines and 
that Athens supported a few less tragedians than it did. But these com- 
promuses would not appeal to a Rawlsian. Such intermediate options 
would still violate the rights essential to our modern conception of the 
integrity of the person for the worst-off group. There was an unavoidable 
trade-off between the leisure tume of the few and the slavery of the many. 
Reducing the slave-class ıs not acceptable to the Rawlsian. It must be 
eliminated entirely. And thar would leave us with atomized near-subsis- 
tence family-plot farming—which is still clearly better than chattel slav- 
ery for the would-be slave—and the absence of Athens as we know it. 


Rawlsian Justice and History 


What would regarding (modern notions of) justice and equality as 
supreme political values really mean for ancient Athens? In Greece 
equality could be achieved on the basis of atomized subsistence family 
farming. To say thar ancient slavery is unjust, in Rawls’s sense, 1s to 
imply, not merely that it could have been changed, but thar it could have 
been changed for something better. It is to assert char to have acted on 
our principles of justice would have bought about a fundamentally bet- 
ter society. But Marx’s theory of social development tragically points out 
that the only alternative apparently compatible with modern notions of 
equality and justice at that time in history is atomized subsistence pro- 
duction, an equality of hunger, :gnorance and economic stagnation. 
Given this alternative, is Athens obviously better off, in terms of our 
considered modern values, as a collection of scattered peasants than as 
imperial Athens? To regard justice as primary is to say that Athens 
should not have existed. But if we balk at chat conclusion, then ıt 1s diffi- 
cult to maintain, with Rawls, that under all historical circumstances jus- 
tice is che primary political virtue. Marx does not think that history 
presents no options, but his historical theories do claim thar the histori- 
cal options are more limited by material circumstances than is some- 
times supposed by our moral theorizing. 


In addition, Engels’s clam that ‘without the slavery of antiquity no 
modern socialism’ need not be read as a direct causal assertion. As the 
surrounding context of his discussion in the Asti-Ddbring emphasizes, 
the structure of the argument about ancient slavery applies to many 
other historical examples such as capitalism's period of primitive accu- 
mulation in Britain and the conquest of North America. Accepting 
Rawls's theory of justice would also commit us to oppose the start of cap- 
italism. Achieving modern levels of civilization required ancient chartel 
slavery and/or similar systems of brucal exploitation, misery and subju- 
gation to begin the process of material accumulation that led to further 
innovation and cultural advance. Thus the broad historical alternatives 
are either justice on the basis of atomized farming at the eternal mercy of 
nature, or slavery and similar systems of brutality with the ultimate 
result of reaching modern civilization. 


Those who find the Marxist attitude to historical progress callous should 
spell out a viable and desirable alternative path of historical develop- 
ment. Although many American cituzens are enthusiastic about Rawls’s 
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theory of justice, they are by no means willing to grve up the benefits of 
the conquest of North America which, as Marx and Engels emphasize in 
the Manifesto and elsewhere, was crucial to the development of modern 
capitalism. It is up to them to explain how justice can be the uncompro- 
mising first virtue of social institutions while they enjoy the benefits of 
the violation of Rawlsian justice. 


Note that there is no justification we can give to the ancient slaves for 
their sacrifice for our current benefit. We saw that ancient slavery vio- 
lated Rawls’s theory of justice, which is motivated by the desire to be 
able to justify a society's social arrangements to reasonable people in rep- 
resentative social positions in that society. T.M. Scanlon also believes 
that the notion of justification to persons is essential to morality: ‘the 
source of motivation that is directly triggered by the belief thar an action 
is wrong is the desire to be able to justify one’s actions to others on 
grounds they could not reasonably reject...one rough test of whether 
you regard a justification as sufficient is whether you would accept that 
justification 1f you were in another person’s position.’*4 Try Scanlon’s test 
with regard to ancient slavery. Would we, if we were asked to become a 
slave in the silver mines, take Aristotle's full human development to bea 
sufficient reason for our sacrifices? Of course we would not. A slave 
would be quite reasonable in rejecting this trade-off. 


But perhaps the moral justification we wish to give the slave is utilitar- 
ian or consequentialist. We are supposing thar slavery and exploitation 
are essential to reach a society ın which ‘modern socialism’ is materially 
possible. But to regard that as a sufficient reason, we must abandon 
Rawls’s conception of the integrity of the person, as well as Scanlon’s 
conception of moral justification. Again, it is implausible to expect self- 
respecting slaves to regard our benefit as a sufficient reason for the sacri- 
fice of their one life on earth. 


And even tf we did consider future benefits to be a reasonable justifica- 
tion to ancient slaves, this reason was not available as a justification to 
any actual slave. For while we can now see that the sacrifices of ancient 
slaves and the victims of early capitalism led to the development of mod- 
ern society, no one at the time could have foreseen that result. Thus while 
there is an Enlightenment reason to desire ancient slavery and the period 
of che primitive accumulation of capital on grounds of human progress, 
this is a reason and a goal thar the victims of human progress necessarily 
can never understand. And the reason slaves do not accept this justifica- 
tion is not individual unreason or unwillingness to be moral, which are 
the only fearures of human nature Scanlon gives for failing to regard 
moral justifications as binding. The consequentialist justification of 
slavery ıs radically furure-onented. It cannot even attempt to justify the 
sacrifices of the Athenian slaves to the slaves themselves, or even to their 
children and grandchildren. 


At one point, Engels claims that ancient slavery was ‘an advance even for 
the slaves’ since the captured ‘prisoners of war... now at least saved their 


uTM Scanlon, ‘Concractualsm and Unulitarianism’, in A. Sen and B. Wiliams, eds, 
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lives, instead of being killed as they had been before.’?5 However, a 
Rawlsian would not agree, since the just alternative is not to have preda- 
tory wars at all. Engels’s argument that slavery was an advance for slaves 
over being killed is circular, since it depends on already accepting thar - 
capture into slavery was more desirable for the slaves than other alterna- 
tives—such as continuing as free peasants without war. Indeed, as Engels 
with more insight argues elsewhere, the fact that slavery had become 
economically profitable provided the major incentive to go to war—to 
capture slaves. 


Athens thus presents a dilemma to utilitarians who wish to participate in 
modern moral or political thought. When utilitarians justify the lesser 
evil, it is not necessary for them to deny that they are justifying an evil. 
But the sorts of fundamental evils being justified in the present case 
remove the utilitarian from participation ın modern notions of human 
decency, since modern moral thought tends to condemn slavery uncondi- 
tionally. Utilicarian moral theorists must give a utilitarian justification 
of ancient slavery, due its good effects in the future, and hold thar this is 
as good a moral justification as any other for the slaves. 


In Marx's tragic account of history, real, recognizable and fundamental 
goods are un social conflict. No particular mental leap is needed to under- 
stand the degradation and musery of a Greek slave or an expropriated 
English peasant. Today we are the beneficiaries of their miseries. Marx’s 
theory of history openly acknowledges thar historical progress occurs © 
without justification to its innocent victims. Since Marx 1s an inhemtor of 
Enlightenment political values, he has conflicting and unresolved feel- 
ings about ancient slavery and early capitalism. (Below we shall consider 
under what circumstances it 1s necessary to reconcile these feelings.) 


Revolutionary Violence 


Marx's views also commit him to revolutionary violence against the 
bourgeoisie—e violence that cannot be justified to them—while also 
holding that they are, in general, morally innocent and free from blame. 
In the introduction to Capital, Marx explicitly rejects blaming individ- - 
ual capitalists for the evils of capitalism: 


I do noc by any means depict the capitalist and the land owner in rosy colours. 
But che individuals are dealt with here only ın so fer as they are the personifica- 
tions of economic categories, the bearers of particular class-relations and inter- 
ests. My standpoint, from which the development of the economic formation of 
society 18 viewed as a process of natural history, can less chan any other make the 
indrvidual responsible for relations whose creature he remains, socially speak- 
ing, however much be may subjectively raise himself above them 7° 


The meaningful application of blame requires both personal responsibil- 
ity and the possibility of doing otherwise. But Marx does not think it is 
possible for the capitalist class—as a group—to act very differently from 
the way 1t does. (For example, a capitalist who overpays her workers will 
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simply be less competitive, go out of business and be replaced.) Some 
thinkers will surely want to hold that the slaves were innocent victums of 
violence on behalf of human progress, while the bourgeoisie are ar fault. 
But this is not Marx’s view. 


Not only are the bourgeoisie morally blameless, but they do not reject 
Marx’s social theory, which holds that the overthrow of the bourgeoisie 
will promote human progress out of personal irrationality or ignorance. 
Thus the average member of the bourgeoisie 1s as innocent as the Greek 
slave or English peasant, and like them, can never know why they are to 
be harmed in the name of human development. The only justification 
available for coercing the bourgeoisie—future human progress—is in 
principle not available to them. They must also make the supreme sacri- 
fice without ever knowing why. In the cases of the Greek slaves, the 
British serfs and the modern bourgeoisie, innocents are to be sacrificed to 
the alter of human destiny. And since capitalists are people too, this 1s as 
much ofa tragedy for Marx as ancient slavery. 


When Marx argues in (conflict-ridden) defence of the Bntish coloniza- 
tion of India, he specifically draws an analogy between his views on the 
brutal rmposition of capitalism in India and the overthrow of the capital- 
ists. In “The Future Results of the British Rule in India’, Marx asks 
whether human ‘progress’ has ever occurred ‘without dragging individu- 
als and peoples through blood and dirt, through misery and degrada- 
tion??? This has been unavoidable in the past. Only when ‘a great social 
revolution shall have mastered the results of che bourgeois epoch ... the 
modern powers of production, and subjected them to the common con- 
trol, then only will human progress cease to resemble chat hideous pagan 
idol, who would not drink the nectar but from the skulls of the slain.’2® 


Thus Marx does not exempt the current era from the ‘hideous’ and bar- 
baric costs of human progress. Of course, Marx’s historical analogy 
between ancient slaves and che victims of capitalist development—from 
whose sufferings the bourgeoisie benefir—and the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie themselves is supposed to be a reply to the sanctumonious 
moral sermons of the bourgeoisie against revolutionary violence. But 
that Marx thinks that arguments against the violent revolutionary over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie have no more substance than arguments in 
defence of the victims of early capitalism does not mean that he thinks 
they have less substance. It is part of Marr's tragic understanding of his- 
tory that human development cannot be furthered without the sacrifice 
of unnocent people who can never be given the reason why. All such 
actions are both ‘sickening to human feeling’ and ‘necessary if mankind 
is to fulfil its destiny’. 


77 Marr and Engels, On Colentalism, p. 85 
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2. The Dilemma of the Enlightenment 


This article bas suggested that Marx’s historical views—-which we may 
call the Conflict Theory of History—present a dilemma for liberal - 
Enlightenment political thought. This section will explain the contra- 
diction in more detail. The problem is not merely chet human rights and 
human progress can conflict. While there is certainly a lot of unresolved 
tension and ambiguity in holding such a position, there is no logical con- 
tradiction involved in finding a good result ın a process one rejects: we 
may be glad that a serial killer is caught, even by means of an illegal 
wire-tap or coerced confession. Marx had such feelings towards ancient 
slavery and early capitalism, so if holding that human dignity and 
human progress conflict is a logical dilemma for modern political 
thought, then it 1s also one for Marx himself. This essay will argue that 
Marx’s own position is no less conflict-ridden and tension-filled than 
reality itself, but that it is not logically contradictory. 


As argued above, it is a basic Marxist belief that the growth of the pro- 
ductive forces 1s necessary for the development of socialism. In particu- 
lar, the period of the ‘primitive accumulation’ of early capitalism was 
essential to this process, and could not have occurred in a voluntary or 
just fashion since no ordinary person would have agreed to defer con- 
sumption to the extent necessary to get capitalism off the ground. This 
creates a problem for any Marxist who believes that Marx's fundamental 
normative theory is a theory of natural rights or distributive justice. 
Such a person must inconsistently hold the following beliefs: a) chat cap- 
italism is necessary for socialism, b) that capitalism is unjust, c) that 
injustice must always be stopped, and d) that socialism is the ultimare 
historical goal. G.A. Cohen is aware of this problem for his attempt to 
combine Marxism with a theory of natural rights. 


Cohen claims that ‘the view that capitalism 1s unjust is an elementary 
Marxist conviction...I believe... that...property is theft, theft of what 
morally speaking belongs to us all in common.’?9 “Marxists believe that 
capitalism as such is unjust’ regardless of its stage in history and thar 
Marx's main evaluative purpose in his writings on primitive accumula- 
tion in Capital was ‘to show that British capitalism rests on an unjust 
foundation.’3° But, as we have seen above, Marx’s evaluations of early 
capitalism are more complex chan a simple denunciation of injustice. 


Cohen realizes that his moral views present certain perplexities for those 
who also accept Marx’s historical theories: 


Is there not, chen, an inconsistency between the idea chat capitalism 1s an 
inherently unjust society and some of the pnocipel theses of my book on Keri 
Marx's Theery of Histery? 


That is a difficult question, and the difficulty is not mine alone. Karl Marx said 
chat ‘development of the productive forces of social labour is the histoncel task 
and justification of capital(ism)’ bur it is nevertheless clear whose side he would 
have been on in the class struggle at every stage of capicalist development For 
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if the working conditions of che industnal revolution were necessary for pro- 
ductive progress, it remains true that che workers suffering those conditions 
were victims of injustice, and that their bosses were exploiters.>7 


The manner in which Marr would be ‘on the side of the workers at any 
stage in history is more complex then Cohen allows, for reasons grven 
below. And, as their comments on ancient slavery and the colonization of 
India show, Marx and Engels (unlike Cohen) do not think thar exploita- 
tion is an unconditional wrong, always to be opposed. But let us set these 
questions aside until the next section. Cohen believes he can reduce the 
tension berween his commitment both to natural rights and Marx's the- 
ory of history by distinguishing between the following four propositions: 


(1) Ali exploitation, tocluding that which contributes to liberation, is unjust. 
(i1) Liberation requires productive progress, aod productrve progress requires 
exploitation (11) Whether or not productive progress was inevitable, exploita- 
tion was That is, exploitation was oot only unavordable for productive 
progress, but unavoidable tour court. Justice withour productive progress was 
not an historically feasible option, because justice was not an historically fessi- 
ble option. And finally (iv) ruling classes always exploit subordinate classes to a 
greater extent than productive progress would require.** 


Cohen explains elsewhere how he thinks these propositions help his 
dilemma: 


I believe, in Line with it and 17, char a capitalist market economy was necessary 
to raise the level of productive power to the liberarory height it has now 
reached, but also thar the amount of exploitation capitalism umposed exceeded 
what was required for the liberation ıt now makes possible I hope that, had I 
been sround in, sey, 1820, with the beliefs I now have, I would have jomed che 
fight against capitalism, doubtful thar ıt would succeed to a liberation-defear- 
tog extent, but.. being determined to fight even if thar doubt should have 
turned out to be misplaced.33 


It is unclear how these claims solve Cohen’s dilemma, even if we accept 
them all. There are several things Cohen could say in his defence. First, 
since historical exploitation often exceeded the requirements of social 
accumulation, fighting against it is intrinsically desirable, and, to the 
extent that such resistance had occurred, more benign paths of accumu- 
lation might have been taken. Second, Marx argues that resistance to 
exploitation often provokes productive or progressive advances on the 
part of the ruling classes. For example, the struggle by the English work- 
ing class to limit the length of the working day prodded English capital- 
ists to make technological innovations to keep their profit margins up. 
Likewise, some Marxist historians argue that peasants revolts played a 
positive role in the evolution of capitalism out of feudalism, and in the 
development of free wage labour in agriculrure.*4 Finally, many of the 


3! Ibid p. 16. 

3 Ibid 

3 G.A Coben, ‘Peter Mew on Justice and Capitalism’, Ingwiry, no. 29, 1986, pp. 322-3 
34 "This is one implicarion of the writings of Robert Brenner See “The Origins of Capitalist 
Development’ A Critique of Neo-Smithian Marxism’, NLR 104, July-August 1977, 
pp 25-92, and T.H Aston and C H.E Philpio, eds, The Bresser Debate: Agrarian Class 
Stracters and Econom Develapment rx Pre-Industrial Exrepe, Cambridge 1985. 
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ugliest features of contemporary society can be traced to the more brutal, 
and perhaps surplus, forms of exploitation. For example, Engels’s defence 
of the conquest of Mexico overlooks the extent to which the Mexican- 
American war helped the Southern slave lords increase their hold on the | 
nation. In The Origin of the Family, Engels holds up the Iroquois as a posi- 
tive social example due to the stacus of women in the tribe and their 
democratic decision-making procedures. These values and traditions 
were lost as the Iroquois society was largely exterminated. And the 
legacy of racial slavery, whatever boost it gave to world production at the 
time, still scars the political life of North America. If human progress 
includes not just material goods but also increased cultural standards of 
compassion, respect and solidarity, then these instances of exploitation 
still hinder such progress today. 


But these valid points do not solve the essential contradiction in Cohen’s 
historical and political vision. He seems to say that, if he were absolutely 
forced to choose, he would take justice over socialism—he 1s ‘determined 
to fight’ exploitation even if thar stops capitalism and is ‘liberarion- 
defeating’. Choosing justice over socialism would solve his logical 
dilemma. However, his moral theory would then be obviously different 
from Marx's, and he does not seem entirely happy with chis decision 
forced on him by history—and not a marginal aspect of history from a 
Marxist point of view at that. Nevertheless, while his solution is unsatis- 
factory, Cohen has fixed upon a very important and rarely discussed 

problem in modern political thought. 


Kant’s Paradox 


Cohen is right that his problem 1s not his alone, although he 1s wrong to 

imply that ıt ts Marx's. Kant admired the French Revolution as an 
attempt for a people to shape their social institutions in accordance with 
reason through a republican form of government. But Kant also held 
that one may never rebel against a government, no matter how unjust. So 
Kant holds a conception of human rights about what one may morally do 
to another that conflicts with his conception of human destiny which 
dictates progress towards his goal of human freedom through reason in __ 
republican stares. Let us call this Kant’s Paradox. 


Cohen is caught in Kant’s Paradox. He holds a conception of human dig- 
nity, cashed out in terms of natural rights, that conflicts with his concep- 
tion of human destiny, understood as Marxian soctalism. And Cohen is at 
least explicitly aware of his problem, even if he is no more successful than 
Kant ın solving it. Cohen desires the outcome of a historical process 
without being able to accept this process. This does not, by itself, make 
his judgements logically :nconsistent since one can consistently think 
that an unjust event had a good consequence. But in a deep sense the 
components of Cohen’s historical and political viston come apart if he 
cannot explain why he holds these two conflicting fundamental values, 
and how he intends to act on them with a unified conception of himself 
as an historical agent. 


Let us now define the Dilemma of the Enlightenment. Someone 1s in the 
Dilemma of the Enlightenment if a) they are a Child of the Enlightenment 
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(valuing both human dignity and human progress), b) they accept the 
Conflict Theory of History (which implies thar human development can 
only occur at the cost of human dignity), and c) they accept the demand for 
Universal Moral Agency, the view that moral principles must be consis- 
tently action-guiding under any historical circumstances. Someone who 
accepts a) and b) 1s in Kant’s Paradox, which is a tension-filled but not log- 
ically contradictory position. Someone who jointly holds theses a), b) and 
c) ig in the Dilemma of the Enlightenment and has logically inconsistent 
beliefs. I shall argue that Cohen, Rawls and Mill all accept all three the- 
ses——or, in the case of b), have no good reason to reject 1t—and I shall 
argue that Marx has coherent reasons to reject c). Let us now explore the 
claims in more detail, which will reveal several possible, but unpalarable, 
ways out of the Dilemma. 


Marx, Cohen, Mill and Rawls are all Children of the Enlightenment. 
Marx’s commitment to human progress and human dignity is repre- 
sented by his admiration for both Aristotle and Spartacus. Cohen’s con- 
ception of human dignity is evident in his views on natural rights and his 
conception of human potential is a version of Marxian socialism. Mill’s 
conception of human progress is understood as an increase in the general 
happiness through the elimination of ‘Poverty...disease...[and] bad... 
social institutions.’3> And while Mill is a utilitarian, he rejects Bent- 
ham's ‘quantity’ theory of pleasure and (rightly) thinks it 13 essential to 
the acceptability of his account of the good that it retain ‘a sense of dig- 
nity, which all human beings possess in one form or anorher.’3° Finally, 
Rawls presents a developed neo-Kantian account of the ‘integrity of the 
person’. And Rawis’s commitment to the Enlightenment value of human 
progress is demonstrated by relaxation of the prionty of liberty under the 
general conception of justice—assuming that lesser liberties can lead to 
quicker economic progress. It is very umportant to Rawls that humanity 
was able to achieve our current level of material prosperity, and he does 
not want to impose barniers—such as the priority of ltberty—on materi- 
ally undeveloped societies that will prevent chem achieving such a level. 


The tragedy of history is a Dilemma for consequentialist as well as nights- 
based theories of morality. Obviously, not all consequentialises will be 
caught in the Dilemma because not all consequentialists are Children of 
the Enlightenment. For example, we could imagine an act-utilitarian 
with a purely hedonic, pleasure-based, conception of the good. The utili- 
tarian legal reformer Jeremy Bentham often seems to fit this description. 
Such a consequentialist will see no tragic conflict of values in anctent 
Athens or the period of capitalist accumulation. For Bentham, the prob- 
lem of Athenian slavery would reduce to the question of whether slavery 
produced more hedons for the slave-owners and furure generations than it 
caused anti-hedons for the slaves. The moral question would depend on 
how, given the material limitations of the time, the numbers add up. 


A Benthamite will not see in ancient Athens a tragic conflict, because a 
Benthamite does not have values complex or rich enough to generate a 
conflict. Without any real notion of human dignity, there is no tragedy 


33 John Stuart Mill, Utristertenism, Indianapolis 1957, p 20. 
3 Ibid., pp 12-13 
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in Athens. But the problem in Athens 1s that two absolutely fundamen- 
tal Enlightenment values which we cannot decently trade-off against one 
another irreconcilably conflict. We cannot say, ‘So much slave suffering 
is worth so much Greek philosophy and tragedy’. Any consequentialist 
whose theory of the good was so thin as to allow a resolution of the 
tragedy of ancient slavery (‘one quantum of slave suffering is worth two 
aliquots of human progress’) should not be found acceptable by any mod- 
ern political thinker. Those who see the worth of persons as something 
other than a bag of bedons will not take this way out of the Dilemma. 
Mill’s theory of the good tries specifically to avoid this hedonic concep- 
tion of the value of life. Those who participate in modern moral and 
political consciousness will have fundamental values that conflict in 
ancient Athens and the period of capitalist accumulation. 


Another way out of the Dilemma is to reject the goal of human progress. 
Nietzsche and some theorists of ‘postmodernism’ are critics of the 
Enlightenment value of such progress. Derrida or Rorty might find it 
ironic that human history is full of suffering, but since they claim that 
they do not care about human progress—or find it unintelligible, or 
think ıt a reflection of ‘logocentric’ thinking—they are in no tension- 
filled or inconsistent position when presented with these facts. Of 
course, it is something of a charge against such thinkers that they are all 
very happy beneficiaries of the material development of France and 
North America while denying that such benefits should be brought to 
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other countries in India and South America—that would be a imposition ~ 


of our values on others. But on the surface they reject the Enlightenment 
value of human progress. Neither Cohen, Mill or Rawls will want to take 
this way out of the Dilemma. 


Both Marx and Cohen accept the Conflict Theory of History. And Marx’s 
Conflict Theory of History does not depend on any esoteric aspects of the 
labour theory of value, but on the more plausible and simple parts of his 
theory of history. There should be little dispute about the suffering 
involved ın capitalism’s period of primitive accumulation, even 1f these 
facts are rarely explicitly discussed ın modern moral philosophy—aes 


Marx’s theory of ideology would predict. Nevertheless, Rawls and Mill_ 


would clearly try to get out of the Dilemma by denying the Conflict 
Theory of History. 


History’s Smooth and Liberal Path 


Rawls need not be so historically naive as co deny that Athens depended 
on widespread slavery or to deny the brutality of capitalist accumula- 
tion. But he must hold that, even if these brutal facts are a part of the 
actual historical record, there was always a morally preferable alterna- 
tive course of historical and technological development that could have 
achieved a similar level of material progress, even if a bit more slowly, in 


accordance with his principles of justice. Rawls may admit that Athens - 


rested on slavery, and hold that this was a violation of the general con- 
ception of justice. But he must argue that there was a largely voluntary 
alternative path of social development that always made the worst-off 
class better off relative to the historical alternatives ac that time. And 
Rawls’s theory of justice requires a priori that this is always the case, 
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before any historical investigation, at every moment in history—it 
requires a general, ahistorical argument that such situations of genuine 
historical tragedy can never arise. Slavery and conquest may be actual 
facts and not challenge the integrity of Rawls’s theory, but they must 
not be necessary facts for historical development to occur or he has to 
give up the Enlightenment value of human progress, a value he clearly 
wants to maintain since he relaxes the priority of liberty under the gen- 
eral conception of justice. 


I beleve that Rawls ıs on the historically weak ground here. How, pre- 
cisely, was the conquest of North America to occur peacefully? The 
natives were a people with a sense of dignity and independence, and 
would not voluntarily allow 200 million people to invade their land. 
How, precisely, was the accumulation necessary for capitalism to occur 
without bloodshed and brutality? Recall that chattel slavery is responsi- 
ble for much of America’s economically ‘fortunate’ circumstances, as 
Rawls likes to phrase it. If Rawls is to provide an account of history com- 
patible with his moral theory then he must also explain why the alterna- 
tive, morally desirable paths of development were not actually followed, 
and give reasons for these failures, other than non-explanations lke 
human perfidy, selfishness or unwillingness co follow the correct princi- 
ples of justice. If Rawls cannot give such a historical account then his 
moral theory 1s utopian in the pejorative sense. It relies on an a priori 
moral theory ın conflict with history. Mul will face similar difficulties. 
Many Children of the Enlightenment try to avoid the Dilemma by deny- 
ing the Conflict Theory of History—ar least implicitly. But, even so, 
their moral theories remain historically sensitive and subject to empiri- 
cal refutation in ways they rarely address. 


So far, I have shown that Marx, Cohen, Rawls and Mill are in Kant’s 
Paradox. But we need one more premise to generate the Dilemma and an 
actual contradiction. We need a desire to make practical action-guiding 
moral judgements about past historical events. Typically when moralists 
make a judgement that ancient slavery or early capitalism was unjust they 
mean to imply that such events should not have existed, and thar, if they 
had been present, they would have worked to stop them. Cohen clearly 
intends this implication, using his theory of justice to ask what he would 
have done during capitalism's penod of accumulation, before the working 
class was developed enough to min society on a socialist basis. Marx can 
consistently hold all his conflicting judgements about history if he rejects 
the implication that moral judgements are always action-guiding. 


It 1s common to make moral judgements about long-past historical 
events and to regard them as hypothetically action-guiding, to place 
oneself in the position of a moral agent who must take a stand. Above I 
called this the Universal Moral Agency thesis. If Kant’s Paradox does not 
lead to a practical judgement, then there is no problem not also found in 
reality in noticing that our fundamental values of human destiny and 
human dignity were in conflict in Athens. Moralists like Cohen must 
give us a reason why we need to answer practically oriented questions— 
‘Should ancient slavery have existed?’ or “Whose side should we be on 
during capitalism’s period of primitive accumulation””—abour events to 
which we can never have the role of agents. 
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Rawls and Mill try to provide such an answer. In the concluding passage 

of A Theory of Justice, Rawls explains that we should be interested in his 

theory of justice because: 
it enables us to be umpartial, even between persons who are not contemporaries 
but who belong to many generations Thus to see our place in society from the 
perspecuve of this position 18 to see it sub specie aeternitatis; it is to regard the 
human situation not only from all social but from all temporal points of view 
The perspective of eternity is...a form of thought and feeling that rational per- 
sons an adopt within the world. And having done so, they can, whatever therr 
generation, bring together into one scheme all individual perspectives and 
arrive together at regulative principles char can be affirmed by everyone as he 
Lrves by chem, each from his own standpoint Purity of heart, 1f one could artain 
it, would be to see clearly and to act with grace and self-commend from this 
point of view. 77 


Now Rawls does not think that to be moral we must adopt this point of 
view in all our daily actions. Self-command and purity of heart are 
supererogatory Rawlsian virtues.” But rational self-command from the 
viewpoint of eternity 1s his moral ideal. And this self-command requires 
that we are able to give justificatory reasons for our actions to anyone at 
any time in history, under either che general or special conceptions of jus- 
tice, regardless of what social group they belong to. The moral virtue of 
rational self-command gives us a reason to ask practical questions about 
events to which we cannot have the role of actual agents. 


a] 


Moral Time-Travelling 


Rawls’s desire for justifications appropriate to the viewpoint of eternity 
i$ not just a reflection of his Kantianism We already saw Cohen, a non- 
Kantian moralist, wanting to justify the action-guiding character of his 
theory of justice at mayor points in history. And ordinarily moralists fre- 
quently try to relate their moral perspective to long-distant events. This 
practice is in need of justification. Perhaps some moralists feel that they 
are testing the viability of their principles. But why 1s it a test of the via- 
bility of a set of values—say, the Enlightenment values of human dignity 
and human progress—that they give us the ‘right’ practical answer tow 
the question of whether ancient slavery should have existed, a question 
that, in fact, no longer has any practical significance. Marx thinks thar 
ancient slavery and early capitalism were both horrific and sickening, 
and also necessary for human liberation. Both of these claims seem true. 
Why is it a test of this set of values that if Marx were teleported back to 
Athens he could not act on them? 


Mill, as a utilitarian, also endorses the view that morality must present a 
determinate and action-guiding answer to any historical or social situation: 


There must be some standard by which to determine the goodness or badness, 
absolute and comperanve, of ends or objects of desire. And whatever thar stan-  _ 
dard is, there can be but one: for, 1f there were several ulumate pnaciples ofcon- 
duct, the seme conduct might be approved by one of those principles and 





37 Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p. $87 
3 Ibid , pp 478-9 
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condemned by another, and there would be needed some more general principle 
as umpire between them 39 


Mill’s Umpire thesis creates problems for him. If he is forced to accept 
the Conflict Thesis about capitalist accumulation, then his ‘sense of dig- 
nity’ and desire for human progress will conflict. Mill often makes evalu- 
ative judgements about long-past historical events, and thus must 
intend his Umpire principle to apply to past events to which he cannot 
have any practical relation. Indeed, utilitarans often claim that it is a 
virtue of their theory thar they can, in principle, give a determinate 
answer about what co do in any situation whatsoever. But is this a virtue? 
I submit that Mill does not really share our sense of dignity if he could 
endorse, in an action-guiding sense, ancient slavery or the brutality of 
capitalise accumulation. He winds up having values much more like 
Bentham if he must say this. Mill must give up human dignity, human 
progress, or the Umpire thesis—a necessary feature of utilitarianism— 
which logically leads him to wonder about what he would do if placed in 
the muddle of certain tragic events in human history. 


Mill’s Umpire principle and Rawls’s virtue of self-command from the 
viewpoint of eternity seem like very different moral principles. But they 
are both reflections of the desire for Universal Moral Agency. They both 
attempt to justify making determinate, practical, conduct-guiding 
moral judgements about events to which we cannot actually have che 
role of agents, and which are very dissimilar from events to which we 
can. Simply saying chat one has values chat would result in a practical 
conflict in certain special cases is not itself a matter of logical contradic- 
tion and may not involve any more ambiguity than is present in reality 
itself Buc both Mill and Rawls present reasons why they would be both- 
ered by a conduct-guiding practical conflict in acting on their values, for 
any historical struation. Thus both Mill and Rawls are political philoso- 
phers who would try to give a theoretical justification for Cohen’s desire 
to decide whether he would have stopped capitalism from starting. 


The proposal that we should give up the desire for Universal Moral 
Agency should not be confused with the idea that we cannot make retro- 
spective moral or evaluative judgements about the past, or with the his- 
torical relativist position that holds that current moral norms do not 
meaningfully apply to past historical epochs. If we could not make retro- 
spective judgements of Athenian slavery or North American genocide, 
then there would be nothing tragic about them. But we do not now have 
any difficulty imagining the misery of a slave ın an Athenian silver mine. 
The sufferings of ancient slaves or the victims of primitive accumulation 
were bad for exactly the same reasons that such brutal treatment of a con- 
temporary human being would be bad. The tragedy is not that we cannot 
make retrospective judgements, but that we can make all too many of 
them. 


Nor does the rejection of the desire for Universal Moral Agency imply 
that it is pointless co talk about the past—a Marust version of ‘don’t cry 


3 Joho Scuart Mill, The Legs of the Moral Sciences, ed with an introduction by A.J Ayer, 
La Salle, Ulinow 1987, p 142 
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over spilled milk.’ The point is not that one cannot change the past. 
Contemporary Marxists may debate the question, say, of what the work- 
ing class and its allies should have done in World War U—should they 
have adopted the Leninist position of revolutionary defeatism, or should. 
they have joined the Allied armies to fight Nazı Germany under bour- 
geois leadership? But this is a question of practical relevance, for we may 
face simular wars ın the near future. Past experience is the best method we 
have to check the foreseeable results of various political proposals that 
might be put forward. But agreeing that history is a coherent explainable 
process with recurring outcomes does not require that we accept the the- 
sis of Universal Moral Agency. 


3. The Working Class and Human Destiny 


— 


This section will argue that Marx’s political orientation to the working- 
class allows him to give consistent action-guiding recommendations in 
the present, despite Kant’s Paradox. This section will also present a brief 
assessment of the plausibility of the political and evaluative framework 
attributed to him. 


Marx believes he is able to see himself as a descendant of both Aristotle 
and Spartacus—to act on a conception of both human dignity and 
human destiny—because of the historically contingent advent of the 
working class, which creates the possibility of creating an Athens with-* 
out slavery. Marx escapes the Dilemma of the Enlightenment because he 
orients his action-guiding political recommendations to the historically 
contingent development of the working-class. This involves rejecting an 
important part of the ordinary understanding of political morality 
because it is not commonly thought that morality in the political realm 
only became coherently action-guiding 1n 1848. 


Cohen claims that ‘it is clear which side Marx would be on’ during capi- 
talism’s period of primitive accumulation. Now, as we have seen, Marx 
does trace his political lineage back to Münzer and Spartacus. Real world 
political tendencies, such as nationalist movements, define themselves in, 
part by choosing their ancestors. And Marx intends his praise for Miinzer 
and Spartacus to indicate the sort of historical values he acts on. But he 
also intends his admiration for Kepler and Aristotle to indicate other val- 
ues. Rebel slaves and peasants in revolt have contributed to nourishing 
the ideals of working-class struggles—think of the Spartacus League, for 
example. But slave-owners and feudal lords, and their scientific and 
artistic retainers, have also contributed essentially to the possibility of 
human emancipation under socialism 


Marx’s view appears to be that, until the contingent fact of the advent 
of the working class, there was no satisfactory resolution for, or con- 
duct-guiding political answers available to, the question of what we_ 
should do as historical or political agents. Before the development of 
the working class, our choice was either to support the suppression and 
musery of the masses or to oppose economic and cultural development 
and the potential for human liberation. Neither of these is minimally 
acceptable. 
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Both rights-based and consequentialist political theories fail to give an 
adequate historical answer to the problems raised by the tragic examples 
we have been discussing. Consequentialists must hold that there is an 
optimal answer for every situation and also hold that the one optimal 
answer has to be morally acceptable. But what if the best action-guiding 
answer possible is unacceptable if the function and purpose of morality is 
to remain whole? Suppose that an act is both terrible and sickening to all 
we hold dear, and also indispensable for future progress. Moralists like 
Cohen ask the question of such events, ‘Should they have happened? Do 
they conflict with our notions of human rights?’ But this article suggests 
that Marx would reply to Cohen that there are certain questions about 
the past that a historically aware agent just does not ask. An historically 
aware agent reyects the demand for Universal Moral Agency. 


The view that best explains the variety of historical judgements Marx 
makes is that it is impossible to make satisfactory action-guiding judge- 
ments about political events, except for a contingent fact—the develop- 
ment of the working-class. If we must either violate human dignity or 
stop human development then the minimum needed for an acceptable 
action is not available. 


Why should we hope—with Cohen—that we would have stopped cap1- 
talism in 1820? How can Cohen be so confident that he would be right 
to do what would make socialism impossible? Marx is ‘on the side of’ the 
oppressed in the sense that he traces his lineage back to Spartacus, an 
inspiring example. But this does not mean that Marx would support the 
victory of Spartacus at the cost of the future human development, for 
which large-scale exploitation is indispensable. Cohen says chat Marx 
always sides wich the oppressed, and to Cohen this means defending the 
working-class from capitalise brutality even if this stops the develop- 
ment of the productive forces and the possibility for modern socialism. 
But Marx often refers to many of the fights of the oppressed——such as the 
Paris Commune—es ‘premature.’ Marx means by this, not a claim about 
historical predestination, but that oppression cannot be abolished except 
at the cost of stopping future progress. 


Marx clearly did side with the Paris Commune and defend it against 
reactionary attacks, even though he thought ıt ‘premature’ and that this 
first exemplary attempt at working-class democracy would fail. But this 
‘being on the side of’ the Paris Commune 1s very different from the way 
that Cohen would be ‘on the side of the working-class in 1820. For 
Cohen, the reason for siding with the working class is the abstract, abus- 
torical moral goal of stopping injustice. Marx sided with the Commune 
because it was part of the historical movement that he wanted to see suc- 
ceed. Marx tries to help this historical movement in its first attempts to 
act as a unified historical agent but he rarely hesitates to say that certain 
protests against exploitation by the working-class and its political lead- 
ers are premature or utopian. Marx does not side with the Communards 
for reasons of justice but because of who they are historically and what 
the movement means in terms of human destiny. ~ 


Wich Marx, for the first time in history, we no longer need agonize over 
‘the slavery of one person as a means to the full human development of 
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another.’ Now we have a political choice other than choosing either to 
suppress the masses or to stop human progress. The development of the 
working class 1s che basis for Marx's political recommendations, which 
allows him to act on the basis both of a notion of human dignity and 
human progress. Of course, Marx’s conception of human dignity cannot 
be exactly like Kant’s. The coercion that Marx thinks is necessary to pro- 
mote human progress is in conflict with many modern conceptions of 
human tights. Nevertheless, Marı is acting on a recognizable notion of 
human dignity ın his vision of a society where the ‘free development of 
each 1s a condition for the free development of all’. 


Transcendent Justice 


Our values do not—and need not—tell us what to do about the tragic con- 
flict in Athens or sixteenth-century England. But one thing we can do, as ` 
Marx argues after discussing Anstotle’s views on slavery, 1s notice that we 
are no longer in the tragic historical bind between the full human develop- 
ment of one person and the slavery of another. An analysis of Marx’s nor- 
mative thought should explain why the working class is important to him. 
One reason is that with the development of the working-class it is possible 
to realize the Unity of the Good, to achieve Athens without slavery. The 
possibility of realizing all of Marx’s normative goals via working-class 
political action provides the touchstone for Marx’s mature political recom- 
mendations. With this unique development of a working-class capable of a 
socialist revolution, Marx can recommend without conflict, regret or ame” 
biguity a course of political action. One thing we can learn by not superfi- 
cially condemning ancient slavery as unjust ıs how special our social 
circumstances are in historical perspective. 


Some commentators who argue that Marx’s fundamental normative 
thought implicitly relies on a transhistorical theory of distributive jus- 
tice, believe that recognition of the (alleged) importance of justice ın 
Marx's thought has implications for how we should view our present 
political agency and goals. For example, Norman Geras claims that ‘his- 
tory gives grounds for caution as to where, if anywhere, the capacity to 
bring about socialism might be located’, and that ‘socialism now, it musg 
clearly also be acknowledged, is #topran socialism-——in the way Marxists 
used to mean that. It 1s a moral ideal; a protest. .. [since] no one presently 
knows how, or even if, socialism will be achieved.’ Geras believes that 
socialists should broadly address themselves on grounds of transhistori- 
cal justice to ‘bearers of domestic labour ... to the homeless and the inad- 
equately-provided-for ill or infirm... to [all] those generally ın need’ and 
not narrowly orient themselves to the working class as the primary agent 
of progressive social change.*' 


The present account of Marx’s normative thought emphasizes the central 
importance of the working class as an agent of social change in Marx’s 


ise ai 


© Berthold Brecht’s famous poem “To Those Who Come After’ seems to capture the 
Maryst atutude when he says, “We who wished to lay the foundanions of kiodness could 
not ourselves be kind * 

4! Norman Geras, Bringing Marx to Justice: An Addendum and Rejoinder’, NLR 195, 
September-October 1992, pp 69, 68 
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normative views. In contrast, Geras’s emphasis on distributive justice in 
his analysis of Marx’s thought tends to make the working class and its 
role ın history less central. More generally, the themes of this article— 
human destiny, large-scale political change, the tragic but continuing 
optimism that underlies Marx’s vision of human history—are not much 
in favour at present among many leftist thinkers at the end of the twenti- 
eth century. In particular, the defeat of the former USSR and its allies 
combined with the absence of any successful worker-led socialist revolu- 
ton in an advanced capitalist economy seems to many to put socialism 
off the historical agenda. How rational is it in 1996 to retain both Marx’s 
optimism about human destiny and his belief that the working-class is 
the central agent of human progress? 


Leftists who draw historically pessimistic conclusions from the record of 
the twentieth century are inclined to return to liberalism to get a more 
cautious basis for their political thought. Thus Geras claims that, since 
‘it has been the thinkers of liberalism who developed a rich and impres- 
sive philosophical literature on the subject of justice’, socialists have to 
learn about the importance of justice ‘in Liberalism’s more edvanced 
school.’4? Geras’s article directly connects his historical pessimism and 
uncertainty about socialism and the working class with a desire to turn 
to the philosophical foundations of liberalism while avoiding any larger 
historical speculation.*? 


Let us briefly examine part of the twentieth-century liberal tradition, 
which Geras wants socialists to learn from. It is common part of that tra- 
dition that we must be cautious in our attempts to change history, and 
prefer moral decency to grand ulusions of revolutionary transformation 
whenever the two conflict. Let us call this the Anti-Robespierre argu- 
ment. The writings of the Cold War liberal Karl Popper is an example of 
this line of thought, and the recent views of Richard Rorty may also be 
interpreted in this light. They argue that history gives us no confidence 
that it has any large-scale meaning or direction. If this is so, chen perhaps 
moral and political safety can be had by following theories of moral 
rights and justice, and eschewing speculations about the larger historical 
significance of our actions. 


The liberal Anti-Robespierre argument is a product of disillusionment in 
human history and pessimism about human potential, Marxism is a prod- 
uct, if a very complex and critical one, of the Enlightenment. Marx is a 
strong believer in human progress, in the possibility of understanding 
human history and in the desirability of the goal of social 

The twentieth century has indeed given some hard knocks to such 
Enlightenment values. Recent events in Eastern Europe and the 
ex-Soviet Union seem to have increased many people's scepticism about 
the ultimate trajectory of human history. So we may understand why 


44 Ibid , p. 67 
43 Allen Wood has provided an interesting argument that che requirement thar justice be 
unpertial between people is incomparible with a Menase: commitment co the working 
class as an agent of historical change. If so, this would provide additional support for my 
argument contrasting Geras’s views oa justice and Marx's views oa the politcal role of the 
working class. See Allen Wood, ‘A Marsan Approach to “The Problem of Justice’, 
Philesepbrea, no. 33,1984, pp 1-32. 
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Geras wishes to base his political thought on straightforward moral 
notions of justice rather than grand views of human progress and the his- 
torical role of the working class. But does Geras’s and Rorty’s pessimism 
about the trajectory of history represent what is best in the Lberal tradi- 
tion The classical Enlightenment liberals, represented, for example, by ~ 
the great figures of Kant and Locke, were grand, large-scale, forward- 
looking, optimistic believers ın rationality, increased social understand- 
ing and economic progress. Locke wrote the Tu» Treatises of Government to 
promote and justify the Glorious Revolution of 1688. Kant defended the 
French Revolution during the Terror before German public opinion. 
Why was their faith in the progress of human destiny in an age of illiter- 
acy and monarchy, in the absence of antibiotics or aeroplanes, more ratio- 
nal than such historically optimustic actions and beliefs ın 1996? It took 
humanity merely five thousand years to progress from the development of 
a written language co the mastery of our own genetic code. Seven thou- 
sand years ago we domesticated fire, now we split the atom. The average 
human lıfe span has more than doubled in the last two thousand years. 
The events of the last few years do not rationally undermine Marr's basic 
optumism about human potential. 


Liberalism in Marxism’s School 


History does not come with a money-back guarantee. There is no coer- 
cively persuasive argument, in Marx's writings or elsewhere, that shows 
that the Enlightenment must ultimately trrumph, that proves that those a 
who act on such grand hopes for human destiny will not find that their 
dreams are utopian, their actions wasted or even harmfully misguided. 
Geras 1s of course factually correct that we cannot predict the future. And 
the twentieth century shows that Marx got the dates wrong. But Locke 
and Kant would have no truck with the Anti-Robespierre argument. 
And ıt would be ironic if only contemporary Marxists are the inheritors 
of the grand and optimistic values of the classical liberal tradition, which 
modern pessimistic liberals, such as Popper and Rorty, frequently invoke 
against Marxists. In fact, modern liberalism may need to go to the more 
advanced school of Marxism to recover its roots. 


This leaves the question of whether it is still rational to believe that the* 
working Class is the central agent of social progress. This, as Geras again 
correctly notes, 1s a factual question, and it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to present detailed historical arguments on this point. But two 
partial arguments may be given briefly in defence of the traditional 
Marxist position on this question. First, it is impressionistic to change 
one’s view on the role of the working class—a thesis that should encom- 
pass several hundred years of data—merely on the basis of events in the 
former USSR over the last few years. Geras does not present evidence that 


44 It may seem unfair to link Geras and Rorty together polincally, grven Geras’s recent 
work sharply coucing Rorty (see Swiderity m the Convertatron of Hamankina The 
Umereundable Liberalism of Richard Rerty, Verso, London 1995), and Geras's long history et~ 
s Marcst scholar However, Geras makes it clear chat be now shares most of Rorty's liberal 
political values, and primarily seeks to give them a different philosophical foundation’ ‘it 
is the values Rorty espouses that engage me Rorty's values, che values of a radical Liber- 
alism, are somewhat close ro mine .1t is because they are char I am challenged to probe 
whether [they] could be well served by anti-foundanonalist commitments ' Ibid, pp. 3-4 
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capitalism is not as bad as traditional Marxists claim: that it does not 
needlessly impoverish and distort the lives of millions around the globe 
(as many in the former USSR now know from personal experience); that it 
does not promote racism and nationalist hatred; thar it is not, in the 
absence of any rational social plan, destroying the environment faster 
than it cen fix it; chat it will not eventually lead to the worldwide use of 
nuclear weapons, as it has led twice this century to wars of previously 
unimagined horror. If these basic facts are still true, then we should 
expect the people relatively most harmed by capitalism eventually to 
take action against it, to the extent thar they are able, since people tend 
to judge harms in relative and relational terms. The people who have the 
largest overlap of ability and interest—-which may include cultural and 
‘moral’ interests in solidarity and self-respect, in addition to material 
interests—in opposing capitalism remains the working class as Marxism 
has traditionally defined it. Whether this resistance 1s successful in the 
twentieth century or the twenty-second will not seem terribly relevant 
in assessing the correctness of various political views on history in the 
year 3450. 


Second, if Marx’s implicit solution to che Dilemma of the Enlighten- 
ment is empirically unsuccessful, then we remain in a tragic ethical 
dilemma today. The vision of a successful working-class revolution 
allowed Marx to act on both a grand vision of human progress and 
human dignity. If the working class cannot in fact act as Marx thought, 
this would only mean that we cannot even now escape the tragic perspec- 
tive on human affairs thar pervades Marx’s writings on history. It would 
still be true that in the real world all the great advances in our civiliza- 
tion were achieved through the exploitation of others, thar increased 
wealth for some in the US would be accompanied by increased racial 
oppression for others, that technology is introduced to increase the prof- 
its of the few rather than the well-being of the many. It may be that those 
who reject Marx’s views on the revolutionary potential of the working 
class are correct. But then it is incumbent on them to offer a more coher- 
ent account of social change. Otherwise, they will have no reason to 
rejoice that the human species will not do any better than it has so far, 
that our material and cultural progress, bought at enormous and contin- 
uing cost, is at a halt. Marx’s account of revolutionary potential of the 
working class, whatever its difficulties, remains the most generally 
coherent solution yet proposed to the problems that remain with us. For 
these reasons, we may rationally believe, with Marx, that the working 
class will end the tragedy of human progress and thereby bring ‘the pre- 
history of human society to a close."49 


4 SW, p. 183. 
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The New Politics of Ownership» 


The political economy of the Left has always aimed at combining social justice 

and economic efficiency.’ The goals have not changed, but the best way to 
achieve them has increasingly come under scrutiny. For most of the twentieth 

century, the favoured means has been a single measure, the common ownership 

of the means of production. Common ownership has meant many things. 

Within the Marxist tradition an important distinction was always drawn 

between socialization and nationalization. The former meant cooperative pro- 

duction while the latter signified state capitalism. Other socialist traditions 

also supported many different forms of common ownership. But increasingly 
common ownership came to be equated with state ownership, especially after 
democratic franchises had bestowed the mantle of popular legitimacy on state 
executives, and this became the accepted definition of what socialism meant in 
practice for both its friends and its enemies.” 


The importance attached to common ownership in socialist thought derived 
6a 


from the association of ownership with the distmbution of wealth and 
power. Changing ownership was the key to economic and social transfor- 
mation. The main challenge to this perspective came from social democ- 
rats who downplayed the importance of changing ownership for realizing 
socialist goals. One reason for this change was the success of Keynes- 
ianism in offering governments a technique for managing capitalism 
without taking industry into public ownership.> A second was the trend 
towards the separation of ownership and control in capitalist firms, first 
noted by Marx and analyzed‘in the 1930s by Berle and Means, which 
appeared ro make legal ownership much less significant.* 


In the last twenty years regimes based on central planning have col- 
lapsed, state ownership has been in retreat, and even Keynesianism has 
been widely discredited as a reliable tool for steering capitalist econ- 
omies. The Left has been widely perceived to be bereft of clear ideas or 
direction in its economic thinking. Faith in nationalization to deliver 
either efficiency or social justice has withered, while Keynesianism is no 
longer thought capable of guaranteeing full employment and prosperity 
or underpinning a redistributive welfare state. Privatization and deregu- 
lated markets rule in their place. 


A New Agenda 


The rebuilding of a political economy for the Left has to come to terms 
with these developments and needs to reassess the nature of ownership in 
modern capitalist economies. There is a strong case for experiments with 
new forms of common ownership, and a need for the Left to restare the 
case for some forms of public ownership, but even more important 1s the 
need for the Left to develop a distinctive approach to private ownership. 
It is with this second agenda thar this article 1s concerned. 


In Britain there has long been a revisionist strand in the Labour Party 
which has rejected the traditional commitment to common ownership, 
but ıt has been generally uninterested in the question of private owner- 
ship. Similarly New Labour's decision to redraft Clause tv of the Party 
constitution and drop the commitment to common ownership only 
reflected what had long been the Party’s practice,’ but it was not accom- 
panied by any acknowledgement of the need to rethink other forms of 
ownership. Marxists have rightly continued to emphasize the impor- 
tance of ownership for a left political economy but have generally failed 
to perceive the potential of new forms of private ownership, and have 


* We would like to thank Robert Pollin, Chris Pierson, Mike Kenny, Robin Blackburn, 
Mike Dietnch, Martin Smith and en anonymous referee for their comments on an earlier 
draft of this article 

* See the representative discussion by Joseph Schumpeter in Capstelim, Sectalism and 
UREE a ele 

> Adam Praeworka, ‘Social Democracy as a Histoncal Phenornenon’, in Cepralum and 
Social Deasecrecy, Cambridge 19853, pp. 7-46. 

4 A.A Berle and G.C Means, The Mederz Corporation and Prrvate Property, New York 1932. 
3 The original draft of the Labour Parry Consutunon offered two versions af Clause rv The 
altrernactve wording was ‘to secure for the producers by hand or brain the full fruits of their 
industry by the Common Ownership of all Monopolies and essencal Raw Materials.’ This 
was much more in line with the subsequent practice of the parry (We owe this information 
to research by Declan McHugh) 
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continued to think exclusively in terms of common ownership, while 
social democrats have reyected common ownership, but also the Marxist 
insight that ownership matters vitally to the way in which economies 
perform. This combination has been disabling and has led to a lack of 
clear thinking about how to pursue egalitarian objectives within a mar- ~ 
ket economy. 


In this article, we argue thar the project of an egalitarian market economy 
should be the foundation of left political economy. In recent years some 
intellectuals on the Left have supported the role of markets as a (compara- 
tively) efficient mechanism for allocating scarce resources but argue that 
this should still be combined with full public ownership of productive 
assets. Such proposals would not however realize the full potential of an 
egalitarian market economy. We argue that, in seeking to pursue eff- 
ciency and greater equality, a left programme should promote the broad- ~ 
est possible individual ownership of productive assets as well as new 
collective ways of monitoring and controlling the ways in which they are 
managed. 


Such a programme combines a baseline approach to distributive justice 
and an associative approach to the exercise of rights of control over pro- 
ductive assets, involving new roles for firms, unions, pension funds and 
other organizations. Within a baseline approach, priority would be given 
to the initial endowments of resources and capacities of individuals 
rather than final outcomes. It implies a starting-gate rather chan end- 
state approach to redisrribution. The arm is to ensure that in resource 
terms everyone has a baseline level of income and wealth. Such redistrib- 
ution could be achieved through a wide variety of measures to provide a 
basic income and spread the possession of wealth. 


This programme is not a capitulation to the New Right. On the con- 
trary, the real capitulation would be for the Left ro continue to leave the 
normative questions of who the owners of private property should be and 
what rights and responsibilities ownership should entail to be decided 
by the Right. Ownership of productive assets in capitalist economies is 
overwhelmingly and increasingly ın private rather than public hands. Ie | 
1s too important an issue to be given up. 


There are many forms of private ownership. The personal property of 
individual citizens is very different from the huge concentrations of pri- 
vate power in the form of modern capitalist corporations which have been 
created since the emergence of limited liability, the fragmentation of the 
different rights and functions of ownership, particularly the separation of 
the legal and the control nghts. Marx wrote that the emergence of the 
joint-stock com pany represented ‘private production unchecked by pri- 
vate ownership”. Its establishment as the dominant form of capitalist 





É Karl Marx, Capstal Vel. III, p. 569. Marx devoted considerable spece co analyzing the 
transformation 1n property nights which the joint-stock company represented. Capital was — 
being socialized by property rights being transferred from private individuals and fami- 
les Kautsky argued foe direct ownership of their firms by workers as the means for realiz- 
ing the social control of che means of production (Sase) Demecracy versas Commaaism, New 
York 1946). Por Manust and radical thought on private ownership, see Stuart Speiser, The 
USOP Handbook, New York 1986 
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property raised issues concerning governance and the criteria for account- 
ability and control. But ıt has also directed attention to the nature of 
ownership; for example, the rights which should be attached to owner- 
ship, how these rights may be collectively utilized and how ownership 
should be distributed throughout society. 


Private ownership and markets have been opposed by the Left in the past 
because of their association with highly unequal outcomes. The rapid 
escalation in income and wealth inequality in the UK in the 1980s is 
recent new evidence of the link. The idea of an egalitarian market econ- 
omy may therefore seem a contradiction in terms unless it is accompa- 
nied by public ownership of productive assets. This article seeks to show 
why it need not be a contradiction. All egalirarians agree that the trends 
to greater inequality can and should be challenged; the question is how. 
We argue that whar 1s required are firstly theoretical and ethical princi- 
ples which justify an egalitarian distribution of wealth and property 
rights; and secondly institutional innovations and policy measures 
which would implement these principles and encourage new kinds of 
collective action to promote them. 


The first element of this agenda is more advanced than the second. 
Important recent work linking political philosophy and economic theory 
has exposed the contradictions inherent ın the libertarian philosophy 
which has underpinned much of the New Right’s approach to policy. But 
there has been a relative lack of ideas on the type of institutions and policy 
experiments that are required if a new egalitarian perspective is to be con- 
verted into practical proposals capable of generating political support. 


This article examines the new politics of ownership in five main stages. 
It begins by outlining che argument put forward in the revisionist 
debate as to why ownership no longer matters in the modern economy. It 
then examines why ownership continues to matter, firstly in relation to 
inequality, and secondly ın relation to efficiency. The next section con- 
siders philosophical and political arguments on the nature of ownership, 
which 1s followed by a discussion of the concept and principles of an 
egalitarian market economy. The final section considers the specific type 
of institutions which would be required if this agenda was to be trans- 
lated into a policy programme. Two related themes run through this last 
section: the need to construct new forms of collective action capable of 
sustaining wider ownership patterns, and the key role that intermediate 
associations within civil society must play if private ownership is to real- 
ize its egalitarian potential. There are many different types of institu- 
tional innovation that could be of relevance to an egalitarian strategy.’ 
We focus on two particular issues; giving all citizens a stake 1n corporate 
wealth and reforming corporate ownership and control. 





7 This article ıs primarily concerned with issues relared to corporate ownership There are 
many other important areas for a left political economy which relate to che concepe of 
ownership in « wider sense chat have been explored elsewhere See, for example, the dis- 
cussion of community crusts and indrvidual learning accounts in the Social Justice 
Commission, Stret fm Natteaal Reseoal, London 1994 
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1. Ownership and the Left 


Ownership bas always been a central concept in any kind of left political 
analysis, as well as always having a special symbolic importance for 
socialist politics. Many socialists have argued and continue to argue thet < 
socialism has no determinate meaning without the commitment to com- 
mon ownership. The common ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange has long been treated by both the enemies and 
the friends of socialism as the objective which most clearly distinguished 

it from other doctrines. Socialists were in favour of common ownership 
and against private ownership because of the hugely unequal distribu- 
tion of ownership rights in capitalist societies. Highly concentrated 
ownership of the means of production, it was argued, gave its possessors 
not only control over the production process and over individuals 
through the purchase of their labour power but also over civil society and ~ 
the state. Public ownership was seen as a fundamental democratic 
demand to redress the unequal balance of political as well as economic 
power. Expropriating private capital was also the means of establishing a 
true democracy in which every citizen had a voice. 


Though the principle of common ownership could in principle have 
been interpreted in a number of different ways, in practice the dominant 
tradition on the Left during the rwentieth century has been state owner- 
ship. Private ownership and its potential has largely been ignored, as 
well as the different forms of private ownership. Instead, private owner- 
ship has been counterposed to public ownership. Even when the achieve- 
ment of further extensions of public ownership has been difficult, it 
continued to enjoy for the Left a higher legitimacy than any form of pri- 
vate ownership. The difficulties and costs of public ownership were not 
faced. An egalitarian policy required public ownership because it was 
argued, if productive assets remained in private hands, wealth and power 
would concentrate in private hands also. 


Revisionists in the British Labour Party had long urged the abandonment 
of the commitment to comprehensive common ownership which had 
become synonymous with nationalization.® The central claim of Tony 
Crosland’s The Future of Socialism was that nationalization was at best a 
means to achieve socialist goals, not the goal itself, and chat the importance 
which socialists attached to it wes misplaced. Other policies were likely to 
be far more effective in realizing the key socialist objectives of greater 
equality and social justice. He repeated these arguments in The Comservativs 
Enemy, pouring scorn on the continuing preoccupation of many socialists 
with patterns of ownership. Major changes had occurred ın capitalism, 
most notably the separation of ownership and control in the modern busi- 
ness corporation, the increase in the size of the public sector and the inter- 
ventionist capacity of the state, and the countervailing power exercised by 
trade unions and political parties through democratic institutions." The 
inherent tendencies in capitalism towards inequality, unemployment, and 


—a 





8 The wider meaning of the term ‘common ownership’ in the orginal Clause Iv had been 
lost, as many complained. See Bryan Gould, A Fatwre for Secialum, Londoa 1989 

9 Anthony Crosland, The Fatere of Sectalism, London 1956 

10 Anthony Crosland, The Consersetree Emery, London 1962. Sumular arguments had been 
made by John Strachey, Contemporary Capitalism, London 1956. 
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stagnation which socialists had diagnosed in the past had been arrested. 
Since the owners of private capital no longer directly controlled corporate 
assets or wielded political power, transferring ownership from private 
shareholders to the state had lost its importance. The key task was to ensure 
that those who controlled productive assets, the new managerial elite, did 
so in the public interest. Whether the assets were privately or publicly 
owned was an irrelevance. 


Crosland accepted the thesis of Berle and Means that the separation 
between ownership and control, and the rise of che modern business cor- 
poration in the twentieth century amounted to a revolution in capitalise 
property relations.** The unity between ownership and control which 
had characterized earlier capitalism had been sundered. Ownership had 
become largely passive, and this allowed a partial socialization of busi- 
ness corporations without the state needing to take formal ownership 
stakes. Social-democratic governments could encourage the emergence 
of socially responsible firms who would cooperate in implementing polt- 
cies to promote welfare and prosperity. 


Crosland’s revisionist thesis was much criticized in the 1970s and there 
was briefly within the Labour movement a strong revival of the case for 
making the extension of state ownership once again a priority for a 
socialist programme.'? But since 1983 the reshaping of the Labour Party 
as New Labour has seen the revival of several key strands of Crosland’s 
arguments.*3 The countervailing powers which Crosland thought were 
the reason for the reformed capitalism of the postwar era have been sub- 
stantially weakened in the last twenty years. But this change has not 
revived support for the priority once given to state ownership in socialist 
thinking. Crosland’s conclusion, reached in 1956, that ownership no 
longer matters has become an orthodoxy. 


It is, however, an orthodoxy which should be rejected, although not for 
the reasons normally given on the Left. Ownership matters virally in the 
modern economy, but its importance has been obscured because the issue 
has craditionally been posed in terms of state versus private ownership. 
What has been neglected on both sides of that debate has been the conse- 
quences and desirability of different forms of private ownership. One of 
the elements ın any contemporary project of radical reform aumed at cre- 
ating a more egalitarian and just society has to be policies that can 
change the present unequal distribution of private property and the way 
ın which the rights of ownership are exercised. The question is what is 
the best way of achieving this. 


= Berle and Means, The Madera Corporation. Their argument was subsequently amplified 
and developed by the managerialist school 
a Stuart Holland, The Sectalist Challenge, London 1975. The main argument against 
Crosland, developed also by Ralph Miliband in The State rm Capstalsst Sectaty, London 
1967, was thet the managerial elite, tbrough its social background and access co share 
opnons, remained an integral perc of a unified capitalist class The separation of owner- 
ship and control operated within a deeper structural unity of capitalist social relations 
“3 Maran South and Jo Spear, eds, The Changrag Lebear Party, Loodoa 1992; Noel Thomp- 
son, ‘Supply-Side Soctalism The Polincal Economy of New Labour’, NLR 216, pp 37-54 
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2. Why Ownership Matters 
Inequality ! 


The insight that the initial distribution of wealth has a large impact on _. 
the distribution of both income and wealth over time is as old as the 
debate on the causes of inequality itself, but ıt has a particular relevance 
today. As Frank Knight observed in 1923, ‘the ownership of personal or 
material productive capacity is based upon a complex mixture of inher1- 
tance, luck, and effort, probably in chat order of relative umportance.’*4 
This judgement, similar to Keynes’s reference to the ‘arbitrary and 
inequitable distribution of wealth and income’, has been confirmed by 
numerous later studies. There is strong empirical evidence that returns 
from the ownership of property contribute significantly to inequalities 
in the distribution of income.*® 


The ownership of private assets is becoming an increasingly umportant 
determinant of the distribution of income and wealth within society, and 
most egalitanans still regard the extent of inequality in the distribution 
of income and wealth as a key indicator of the state of inequality in a soci- 
ety. The current evidence on the explosion of income inequality that has 
occurred since 1979 in the UK 1s well known, but of more immediate con- 
cem to our argument are changes in the distribution of wealth." 
Following 1945 there was an unprecedented decline in wealth inequality 
in the UK.'® For instance, in the 1950-54 period, the richest 5 per cent of 
the population held 72 per cent of marketable UK net wealth, a figure < 
which fell to 35 per cent by 1991. When occupational and stare pension 
rights are included in the calculation, the latter figure falls to 23 per cent. 
The causes of this trend include the decline of primogeniture, the impact 
of inheritance taxes, and the spread of mass home-ownership——along with 
the tendency during the 1960s and 19708 for house prices to rise at a 
faster rate than the prices of equity which the rich tended to own. The 
trend towards falling wealth inequality levelled out in the late 19708 and 
the indications are that it may have recently gone into reverse. The factors 
which lie behind this reversal are not yet certain but Feinstein suggests 
that ‘the long-run prospect that the price of shares will tend to rise rela- 
tive to the price of houses, equity withdrawal from the value of owner- 
occupied houses...and the impact on the future accumulation of wealth “~ 
of che recent explosion in the salaries and share options of top managers in 


u Frank Knight, The Ethics of Competition’, Qmerterty Journal of Economics, vol 37,00 4 
(1923) p. 598 

13 Keynes, The General Theory of Encplayment, Interest and Mowry, London 1936, p 372. 

16 Goodman and Webb, ‘For Richer, For Poocer. The Changing Distribution of Income in 
the UK, 1961-91", Fiscal Studres, vol. 15,00 4,(1994) pp 29-62 

" This should not be taken to mean thar che rapid growth of labour uncome inequality 1s 
not, ın itself, a vical issue for egalicarmos Ar present, there us widespread agreement 
thac measures which ease the movement from unemployment to work should be the 
organizing theme of a reformed welfare state. Crucial though these issues are, they 
should not remove the need to consider measures which bring abour a fairer distribution 
of wealth any 
8C Feinstein, “The Equalizing of Wealth in Brion Since the Second World War’, Oers 
Review of Ecomomsc Peltcy, vol 12, 00.1 (1995) The fall in unequalicy which Feinstein refers 
to as an ‘egelitaman revolution’ (p 103) can be contrasted with the relative stability of 
wealth inequality over several previous cencuries, at least back to che mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury 
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industry, commerce and finance’ could all be significant.'9 


A different historical approech to the question of income and wealth 
inequality has been to consider the division of national income berween 
the factors of production: labour, capital and land.*° This ‘income shares’ 
approach has declined in popularity as the source of income shares going 
to different social classes has become more complex. Nonetheless, recent 
shifts in factor shares have led to a revival of interest in this approach. 
The main shifts are the fall in labour income—in 1994 at its lowest 
point since 1950—and a rise in investment-related income from 8.9 per 
cent of GDP in 1975 to approximately 18 per cent in 1994.7" The emerg- 
ing trend in socioeconomic inequality seems to be growing income 
inequality—fuelled in part by the great disparity in investment-related 
income derived from wealth holdings—-and the beginnings of a revival 
of the growth in the inequality of toral wealth. 


Overall this evidence suggests that the distribution of wealth is an 
important determinant of the distribution of income. As important, per- 
haps, ıs the impact that relatively small amounts of wealth can have in 
enabling individuals to overcome market failures which may result from 
information problems. This can be seen in the capital market where low 
levels of wealth may prevent individuals from obtaining a bank loan to 
undertake entrepreneurial activity or investment in their human capital 
which may have a major influence on both future labour and investment 
income. Blanchflower and Oswald for example show thar the availability 
of even quite limited amounts of wealth can substantially increase the 
probability of individuals acting entrepreneurially.?? Similarly, increases 
in house prices which can be used as collateral against a bank loan have 
been shown to be highly significant in determining the birth rate of 
small- and medium-sized firms.?3 


Efficiency 


There are different methodological approaches to the study of property 


9 Ibid ,p 109. 

æ The income going co different factors could hustomcally, and with some accuracy, be 
equated wich the income share of different social classes such as capitalists (profits) and 
labourers (wages). 

1 P Ryan , Factor Shares and Inequality in the ux’, Ofera Revsesw of Economic Polscy, vol 
12, DO 1 (1995). Ryan's conclusion on the future outlook 1s worth quocing. The trend 
tocresse in the share of rovestment-relared income since 1973 has indeed fed unevenly and 
slowly into household incomes, bur ıt has been a source of increasing unequality and it can 
be expected to be che same in the future both in che near term, as che recent surge in prof- 
its percolares through to household incomes, and in the long term, as household saving 
through pension and insurance funds continues to grow’ (p. 124) 

=D Blanchflower and A. Oswald, “What Makes a Young Entrepreneur’, Unrversety of 
Oxford A pplred Econemscs Discussion Paper, o0. 125 (1991) 

33 7 Black, D. de Meza, and D. Leffreys, ‘House Prices, the Supply of Collereral and the 
Enterprise Economy’, Ecoremrc Journal, vol. 106, no 434, (1995) pp 60-76 These empin- 
cal results are consistent wich a strand of other recent cheoretuicel macro models which 
erophasize the importance of incomplete contracting, and show char the mittal distnburion 
of wealth can have long-term effects—cootrary to the predictions of neoclassical growth 
models——as initial wealth 1s a key factor in the generacion of further wealth. See for eram- 
ple T Pikeccy, “Imperfect Capital Markets and Persistence of Initial Wealth Inequalines’, 
Sxatery Toyota Discusiren Paper Ne TE/92/255 , Loodon School of Economics (1992) 
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rights and why ownership matters ın a modern economy but the domi- 
nant perspectives within economics take for granted the basic assump- 
tions of neoclassical economics, perfect information and zero transaction 
costs.™ According to this orthodoxy, issues of economic efficiency can be 
logically separated from issues of distribution. So, 1f you subscribe to the — 
strict assumptions of neoclassical economics, you are free to choose your 
politics. As long as a system of competitive markets prevails, problems of 
distributive justice can be unproblematically and efficiently resolved 
through adjusting the inital distribution of property rights.?> The 
domain within which free markets were thought to lead inevitably to 
Pareto-efficient outcomes was extended by Coase’s theorem which con- 
tends that, as long as all property rights are clearly assigned and bargain- 
ing in those rights is free and costless, chen externalities or incomplete 
markets will not prevent competitive markets from ensuring Pareto- 
optimum outcomes, regardless of how property rights were initially dis- 
tributed. 


Developments in informational economics have for some time exposed 
the fundamental inadequacies of this approach to welfare economics. The 
world of Pareto-efficient outcomes is ruptured forever once the highly 
restrictive assumptions of perfect information, price-taking behaviour 
and convexities are relaxed. Actual markets are ubiquitously structured 


M For an accessible and more detailed discussion of these issues, see J Saglitz, Whither 
Secazissm?, Massachusetts 1994. 

43 For a ncher understanding of the underpinnings of some of the equality-versus-cfi- 
ciency debate, ıt 1s worth a brief diversion into ‘new’ welfare economics The key point in 
this debate is the distinction between what are referred to as the ‘direct’ and ‘converse’ 
theorems which underlie welfare economics. The direct theorem refers to the standard 
result that all competitive equilibria must be Pareto-optumal—a situanon in which no 
one agent's utility can be increased wicbour another's being reduced The converse theo- 
rem 1s more relevant to our discussion It establishes chat every Pareto-optimal stare 1s also 
a competitive equilibrium As long as perfectly competucive conditions bold, an implica- 
tion of this result is char since different Pareto-optimal stares will be characterized by very 
different distributional outcomes, a particularly arcractive Pareto-optimal stare—pre- 

sumably selected by a non- T ails =e EE T sa ie 
tion of munal endowments between agents Hence the view chat a range of distributrve 
outcomes may unproblemancally be achieved through the use of market processes alone 
But es Sen has powerfully argued (A Sen, The Moral Standing of the Market’, in D — 
Helm, ed , The Ecoment: Borders of the State, Oxford 1990) this approach leaves unanswered 
the vital question of bow the state may get the inictal disemburion of endowments nght 
This would require che stare to be aware of a great deal of privace information, which indi- 
viduals who would lose our under the new discmbutrve ourcome would have no incentive 
to reveal (in the unlikely event, bowevwer, that che stace did have access co this inforna- 
tion, then the rmplications of the converse theorem are truly radical For if the stare bad 
the political means to redistribure total property mghts, then any Pareto-optimal distri- 
butional outcome could be achieved As Sen puns it, under these conditions ‘the converse 
theorem belongs to the revolucionust’s handbook’ (ibid, p 102) Dasgupta makes a simu- 
lar point equally forcefully in arguing thar if the scare had access to this private informa- 
tion, then there is no logical reason for an economy to use che market as an allocarive 
mechanism at all the srate could perfectly plan efficient ouccomes (‘Positive Freedom, 
Markets and che Welfare Stare’, Oxford Restew of Ecomemecc Poley, vol 2, no 2, (1986) 
pp 25-36). Gren thar these conditions are unlikely to be sansfied, this approach does 
pose severe difficulties for welfare economics. Hither we must be indifferent between che ~ 
full mange of Pareto-optimal stares—chat is, no weight at all can be given co questions of 
distnbutioa—or it must be accepted that we cannot pess moral judgement on the opera- 
tion of competitrve markets ın isolation Rarher we must be sensitive to the surrounding 
social environment—for example, the distnbunon of inital properry-——before we can 
appraise the pustness of the market process 
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by information costs and social interdependencies, with the result thac 
‘complete contracts’ cannot be designed to cover all furure contingencies 
and multiple rather than unique equilibria are the norm. Coase’s theo- 
rem also offers little comfort to those seeking a robust confirmation of 
the efficiency properties of markets. Zero or low transaction costs charac- 
terize few market exchanges, while developments in game theory sug- 
gest that Coase’s result only holds under far more restrictive assumptions 
than initially thought. The implications of these developments are clear: 
who holds ownership rights, and the nature of those nghts are vital both 
to the question of distribution and efficiency. This perspective is in line 
with the views of the early welfare economists in emphasizing that the 
initial distribution of property nghts will crucially affect distributional 
outcomes. Indeed when informational problems are added to the stan- 
dard framework, initial endowments are likely to have a greater effect on 
distributive outcomes. The real insight of these critics is their focus on 
the simplistic separation of the dual concerns of efficiency and distribu- 
tion. When the analysis incorporates this informational complexity, a 
new and richer set of questions is raised: might an economy be locked 
into a particular pattern of property rights which prevents che emergence 
of more efficient outcomes” Could the pattern of ownership be 
adjusted to provide a superior incentive structure for individuals or asso- 
ciations? 


The difficulties of rationally designing an appropriate mechanism for 
determining the initial distribution of property rights are profound. But 
blindly accepting the status quo is not costless, rational or politically 
neutral. A first step to addressing these difficult issues 1s the recognition 
of the complex nature of ownership within real economies replete with 
market impurities, and an acceptance that the institutions through 
which ownership is conferred are socially contestable and therefore must 
be defensible if they are to be legitimate. Both of these themes are taken 
up in the next section. 


These empirical and theoretical results have two key implications. 
Firstly, they expose the weakness of New Right dogma which states that 
increased inequality must be tolerated—or even glorified—as it pro- 
vides a vital incentive for greater risk taking. Secondly, it suggests that a 
sharp distinction between equality of opportunity and equality of out- 
come is misplaced. If the pursuit of equality of outcome ıs taken to 
extreme levels, it might diminish the incentives for entrepreneurial risk 
taking, but in actual markets with endemic market imperfections, a 
given level of inequality will provide both incentives and disincentives 
to greater risk taking. Which of these effects dominates is an empirical 
matter which will be influenced by the antecedent level of inequality 
within an economy.?? 


* Similarly, this should not be taken to mean chat markets are noc desirable as an alloca- 
trve mechanism Bur this desirability 1s anchored in the relacrve performance of markets in 
compenson wich other allocacrve mechanisms thar society bas devised, rather than in their 
theoretical cepacity to bring abour Pareco-efficient ourcomes. 

77 The available work is inconclusive bur there us little evidence to support the view thar 
greater inequality in 2 country such as the UK will engender an increase in entrepreneunal 
behaviour—due to higher porenual rewards—<chan would be achieved by a feirer distrib- 
unon of wealth. 
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3. The Nature of Ownership 


Both inequality and efficiency are thus intimately linked to the form and 
distribution of ownership rights. Any society based on a developed divi- 
sion of labour requires a system of ownership rules and a clearly defined 
set of property rights." These provide sufficient information and secu- 
rity which can reduce uncertainty, create incentives and make rational 
calculation possible.79 There has to be some means of deciding who the 
owners are, and the rights and duties ownership confers, including who 
has a claim to own particular things, the mechanisms for acquiring and 
transferring property, and how these rights and duties are distributed. 
Many different rules are possible, however, and they can have very differ- 
ent effects. 


What does ıt mean to be an owner? Ownership, like sovereignty, has 
become a complex and contested term because of the variety of ideas and 
practices to which it refers. Ownership denotes the relationship of indi- 
viduals to one another in respect of things, in particular the materials, 
instruments, and products of labour.” A perfect title confers on the 
owner exclusive or absolute rights over the things that are owned. This is 
the popular understanding of ownership. To own something is to be able 
to do what you like with ic Owners are assigned full rights of use, of 
tncome, and of alienation. They have no obligation to share their prop- 
erty and they can sell or transfer it whenever and to whomever they wish. 


Such pure forms of ownership, however, are a rarity in modern 
economies. They are only found in relation to the most sumple objects. 
All other property rights are lumited and qualified, and the bundle of dif- 
ferent rights involved in ownership have become increasingly separated 
and assigned to different agents. There 1s an important distinction in 
discussing private ownership between personal property, goods of final 
consumption, and impersonal or social property, which includes owner- 
ship of productive assets. Private ownership in respect of personal prop- 
erty is almost universally accepted and justified as a condition of personal 
identity and autonomy. It is the justification of private ownership in 
respect of impersonal or social property that is contested. 


One problem in assessing the debate 1s determining the different nights 
which are included under ownership. These rights have been classified in 
various ways. The rights most often cited include use, management, pos- 
session, income, security, and capital.3‘ One of the key aspects of the 


8 James O. Grunebaum, Prreete Owmerihip, London 1987 See also Andrew Sayer, Redscal 

Political Ecomemy, Oxford 1995 

» This does noc entul the argument of some of the property-nghts school char all contin- 

gencies aod circumstances can, even in theory, be fully specified ın contracts _Impheir 

contracts and informal relationships based on values such as trust are irreducible aspects of 

social exchange. 

» Grunebaum, Prroate Ownership, p. 3 

3 Andrew Reeve, Property, London 1986, p 19 He draws on Honoré, who distinguished 

eleven different mghts tovolved in property See A M. Honoré, ‘Ownership’, in AG. 

Guest, ed , gord Essays im Juris udema, Oxford 1961, pp. 107-47 Tawney lusts nine prop- 

erty nights defined by the extent to which they represent a payment for and condition of 
services, Or a private tex—a oght to a payment from services provided by others 

RH Tawney, The Acgassstrve Serey, London 1961,p 58. 
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development of capitalist economies has been the way in which the indi- 
vidual rights once bundled together under ownership have been increas- 
ingly separated from one another. The system of ownership rules has 
evolved to reflect the separation of legal ownership from control of pro- 
ductive assets caused by the rise of the joint-stock company as the domi- 
nant form of capital, as well as new regimes of political regulation, in 
particular the control rights which were once understood as a function of 
ownership have been increasingly divorced from other rights, and those 
who exercise them are now rarely those recognized in law as the legal 
owners. 


This has led some to question whether the concept of ownership has 
become an irrelevance. Despite the growing importance in many 
economies of the small business sector in which there are many owner- 
managers, ın many sectors capitalist economies continue to be domi- 
nated by huge concentrations of productive assets and unaccountable 
private power. Individual owner-managers in these areas have been 
replaced by the managerial elites who dominate the boards of financial 
and industrial companies. This new managerial cless has the power to 
manage the distribution of shareholding, but does not depend on share- 
holding, or legal ownership, for its power.” Managers may have share 
options but they do not own their companies ın the way that the capital- 
ist entrepreneurs did. In these areas of the economy, productive assets 
have become partially socialized, but control continues to rest in private 
hands. The legal owners have become largely passive, mainly concerned 
with the financial returns of ownership, rather than with the rewards of 
stewardship. 


Does such legal ownership still matter? Or is the real issue ensuring that 
there is effective accountability and monitoring of corporate decision- 
making? Our argument is that ownership still has a very important role 
to play and that its potential is currently not being realized. There is no 
way back—even if ic was desirable—to some idealized notion of the 
individual owner-manager. Rather we need to invent new institutions 
which allow some of the rights of ownership to be more actively utilized. 


Dispersed and Powerless Ownership 


There ıs a considerable literature on the benefits of having committed 
long-term owners, although it is noted that where such patterns exist in 
modern capitalism they are rarely democratic.33 How can the benefits of 
long-term, commutted ownership be combined with much wider partici- 
pation? It is not feasible, for example, that all members of an organization 
should become managers. But they could become owners. At present, the 
concept of ownership has been narrowed to cover only those who hold 
shares ın the company. They are owners because they bear the residual 
financial risk on the company’s capital. Their ownership gives them the 
right to an income, but numerous obstacles prevent them exercising con- 
trol rights over the company. As a result, ownership has become increas- 


+ Joho Scott, Caprtalsst Property and Freanctal Power, Brighton 1986 
33 Robert Pollin, ‘Financial Structures aod Egalitaren Economic Policy,’ NLR 214, pp 26- 
6r 
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ingly dispersed, and the interest of owners has narrowed to the financial 
return they can expect from their investments. Those who exercise con- 
trol rights, whether managers, works councils, or outside regulators do 
not normally become owners of the firm, or only acquire tiny proportions ~ 
of the total shares issued. 


Ownership requires a legal title and, in respect of productive assets held 
by listed companies, requires the holding of shares.” To be an owner 
therefore means becoming a shareholder. Shares can be held individually 
or collectively, through for example pension funds, local communities, 
consumer groups or trade unions. The problem with existing sharehold- 
ing is char it tends to be narrow; in particular it only covers some of those 
who bear residual risk in companies. It includes those who contribute 
financial capital, but ignores those who contribute human capital. If — 
ownership could be extended to all those who bear the risks associated 
with either financial or human capital, then the prospects of reuniting 
control with ownership and re-establishing long-term, committed own- 
ership and full accountability would be greatly improved. Good owner- 
ship involves stewardship of an asset as well as the right to extract an 
income from it. Involving all those who have invested human capital ina 
company in its ownership provides incentives and opportunities for this 
wider concept of ownership as stewardship to emerge.? 


Whether such ownership is organized individually or collectively it will 
be privace ownership. Can private ownership, even in the extended forms 


4 In particuler circumstances, some of the rights of shareholders are transferred to others, 
as in che case of bankruptcy when transfers are made to creditors 

33 An extensive hterature has developed an property nghts—particularly es applied to 
corporate ownership——as an economuc device co ensure thar resources are allocated e- 
ciently. Claiming a property aghr over an asset ensures ther the owner will receive the 
residual income—and face che residual msk—once all other parties who have contracts 
with the controller of che asset heve had their claims met. Orguoizacional economists 
argue ther those who face residual risk from the use of an asset should also have some con- 
trol over the use of che asset. What is more controversial us the definition of the groups or 
individuals who face the residual msk The traditional Chicego view, which us reflected in 
much of che new rosticutioaal economics associened with Oliver Williamson (The Ecomomese 
Tastitatreas of Capitalism: Firms, Markets and Hierarchies, New York 1985), 1s thar share- 
holders are the appropmare controllers of a firm—thar us, their cepresentatrves should 
determine bow the firm's assets are employed—as it is they who face the residual risk of 
the firm going bankrupt Other stakeholders will have their clams protected through the 
terms of the contracts which they have negotiated wich the owners of the firm Conversely, 
a pluralistic view of ownership recognizes that some stakeholders often make firm specific 
unvestments—thar is, they also face a residual riek if the firm goes bankrupt——-which are 
difficult to protect by contract Asa result, this view supports che extension of ownership 
responsibilities to groups other chan sharebolders When ownership is broadened in this 
way to reflect (non-transferable) stakebolder investment, it transforms che primary objec- 
uve of the firm from the nerrow meximuzarion of shareholder value to whar has been 
referred to the maximeration of ‘total wealth creatioa’ by che key stakeholders, which nat- 
urally includes the rent going to human capital as well as cher going to investment capital 
(M. Blair, Ouwership and Contre’, Washington, DC 1995) Often the pursuit of rotal wealth 
creation will coincide with the pursuit of shareholder value, though this need not be ao. If 
the objective of total wealth creation 1s accepted as the mght objective for firms, this -~ 
directs attention to che appropeiate form of governance structure Acceptance of this 
objective necessarily leads to the adoption of what Albert and Gonec (The Future of 
Rhenish Capitalism’, Postia] Quarterly, vol. 67,00 3, 1996, pp 184-93) generically refer 

to as ‘mixed governance armaogemens’ within companies, where control responsibilities 
ere shared between appeopriare stakeholders. The key question ıs the precise form that 
these governance arrangements should take and how they relare to ownership. 
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being proposed here, be justified and reconciled with egalitarian objec- 
tives? The problem for the Left ıs how it can further its egalitarian 
agenda ın a world in which many productive assets have been socialized, 
as Marx predicted, but in which their control remains firmly ın the 
hands of a small corporate oligarchy. 


The starting point for such a reassessment is the pronounced inequality 
of the existing distribution of property rights reviewed earlier, and the 
lack of any adequate intellectual defence of that distribution. There are 
many ways of justifying private ownership but very few of justifying 
large inequalities in the distribution of property nghts. The major 
exception comes from the libertarian strand of the New Right associated 
in particular with Robert Nozick. Starting from the assumption that in 
a free society all individuals own themselves, Nozick argues that self- 
ownership confers certain inalienable natural rights on individuals, any 
violation of which is illegitimate. Only voluntary transfers such as un- 
coerced market exchanges are legitimate. On this argument, all state 
welfare transfers and redistribution through the state are coercive and 
illegitimate because they infringe natural nghts. The original distribu- 
tion of property rights is justified in terms of a first occupancy or labour 
desert principle. 


Even on the New Right, however, few subscribe to this justification of 
absolute property rights or to this treatment of all property forms as 
essentially che same. Other philosophical justifications of private prop- 
erty, for example in terms of utility, personality, or general rights, focus 
on the limits and restrictions which must be observed if property rights 
are to be exercised by private individuals, and on the important differ- 
ence between personal and social property.» 


Egalitarianism on the Right 


Once the system of ownership rules is seen as the product of social conven- 
tion rather than flowing inexorably from inalienable and pre-social nat- 
ural rights, the issue becomes where the line should be drawn between the 
rights of private property and social control, and how far private property 
should be replaced by forms of social or common property. What is strik- 
ing in all the philosophical justifications of private property, apart from 
the self-ownership thesis of Nozick and the even more extreme positions 
of the libertarians and anarcho-capitalists, is that they support a much 
more egalitarian distribution of property mghts. Even within most 
strands of New Right discourse, there is no convincing justification for 
the highly unequal distribution of property nghts and the resulting con- 
centrations of private power which are characteristic of capitalism. 


Egalitarian positions have in the past been particularly associated with 
the advocacy of stare ownership based upon the argument that inequality 
will never be eradicated so long as private property ın productive assets is 
allowed to continue. Even if there was an initial equal distribution of 
property rights, ıt would soon become unequal, ownership would become 


36 All three are discussed by Alan Ryan, Preperty, Milton Keynes 1987 See also Lawrence 
Becker, Py qperty Rights, London 1977. 
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concentrated in a few hands, and then this pattern would become 
entrenched through inheritance. Many egalitarians have argued that any 
serious egalitarian project must seek the abolition of private property in 
the means of production. On the other side, anti-egalirarians have always 
claimed that any attempt to abolish private property can only be accom- 
plished by totalitarian means, thar such an egalitarian society can only be 
achieved at the expense of liberty. 


The Left does not need, however, to be bound by the terms of this debate. 
The abandonment of the goal of common ownership does not mean an 
endorsement of inequality and the acceptance of New Right views of 
ownership. There is an important agenda on private ownership which 
needs to be urgently addressed. Egalitarians need to ask whether there 
are arguments which make private ownership morally justifiable from an 
egalitarian perspective, and in what ways the system of ownership rules 
governing both private and public ownership in contemporary capitalist 
society can be reformed in ways thar help achieve egalitarian objectives. 


John Rawls has contrasted a property-owning democracy which ‘ensures 
the widespread ownership of productive assets and human capital at the 
beginning of each period’ with welfare-state capitalism which ‘redistrib- 
utes income to those with less at the end of each period.’3? From this per- 
spective, the distribution of initial property rights is not neutral but a 
crucial political issue. As Charles Lindblom puts it, ‘How much I can 
accomplish and how effectively I can protect myself chrough exchange 
depends ın large part on what J own and can offer in exchange. A hidden 
assumption in the conventional argument 1s that private property, on 
which exchange rests, does not itself constitute a barrier to freedom and 
is, in addition, non-coercively established and perpetuated.’ 


Such an approach opens the way to justify an egalitarian market economy 
in terms of a conception of freedom. The more radical of these arguments 
appropriate the concept of self-ownership for the Left. Philippe van Parijs, 
for instance, argues that ‘justice is about the distribution of freedom, not 
the distribution of happiness’, and Raymond Plant has acknowledged the 
attraction of a conception of socialism which is defined by srarting-gate 
not end-state criteria, even 1f, ın the end, he argues for a combination of 
the two.?? Such a conception combines the formal freedom of a defined 
system of property rights based on self-ownership with the real freedom 
which comes from policies based on equal respect for all individuals and a 
radical redistribution of opportunities through such means as basic 
income, and taxation of inherited wealth and the rents from employment. 


The importance of these arguments for the contemporary Left is that 
they can open up the debate on ownership and the different forms which 
it can take. Much of the moral force for state ownership in the past 
rested on arguments concerning exploitation of the direct producers.*° 


57 John Rawls, ‘Justice as Fairness A Restatement’, (unpublished lecture notes), Harvard 


1990 

Charles Lindblom, Palstra and Markas, New York, 1977, p. 46 

39 Philippe van Parys, Ree! Preeiem Fer Ail, Oxford 1995, Raymond Plant, ‘Socialism, 
Markets, and End Scares’, in Saul Estrin and Julian Le Grand, Market Soctalism, Oxford 1989 
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But once it is recognized that ownership has much wider implications 
than simply the capital-labour relationship, attention is focused on the 
forms and functions of ownership in contemporary capitalist societies, 
how the rules which define ownership determine how markets are con- 
structed, and how coordination between the plans of economic agents 
can be achieved. It creates the possibility of an egalitarian market econ- 
omy: 


4. The Egalitarian Market Economy 


The idea of an egalitarian market economy has been developed along two 
main lines—a liberal egalitarian tradition from John Stuart Mill 
through John Maynard Keynes to James Meade and Tony Atkinson; and 
a market socialist tradition from Oscar Lange to John Roemer which ini- 
tially developed as the socialist response in the 1930s to the calculation 
debate over the feasibility of socialism.4* The term ‘market socialism’ has 
also been used recently by Raymond Plant, David Miller, and Julian Le 
Grand who have developed many of the themes of the liberal egalitarian 
tradition, in particular reconciling the principles of social justice with 
those of market allocation.? 


Both the liberal egalitarians and the market socialists place strong 
emphasis on competitive markets as. essential for achieving allocative 
efficiency. Their concern with technical economic issues of efficiency and 
distribution, along with their broader proposals on the design of social 
institutions capable of realizing their normative visions, revives the dis- 
course of the classical political economists. However the market socialist 
and liberal-egalitarian positions are clearly distinguished by their 
respective positions on the role of private property, with the liberal egal- 
itarians and some of the market socialists clearly divided from the 
Lange-Roemer tradition ın their acceptance, firstly, of private ownership 
as important for allocative efficiency and, secondly, of the need for a 
large-scale redistribution and redefinition of private property rights in 
order to achieve equality. 


Like Oscar Lange before him, John Roemer seeks to demonstrate not only 
that socialism is feasible but that the efficiency properties of markets can 


V G A. Coben, Saf-Owwerthip, Freedom, and Equality, Cambesdge 1995. 

€ An important review and assessment of this literature is provided by Chris Pierson, 
Socialism After Commuattm: The New Market Socseltom, Cambridge 1995. See also Robin 
Blackburn, ‘Fin de Siècle. Socialism After the Crash’, NLR 185, January-February 1991, 
pp. 5-67; Andrew Sayer, Redial! Politia! Ecomemey: A Critigm, Oxford 1995, and D. 
Lavoie, Rewelry and Cantral Plannrmg: The Soctalist Catcalation Debate Reconsidered, 


Cambridge 1985. 
4 Sanl Estrin and Jultan Le Grand, eds, Merkat Secmalum, Oxford 1989, David Miller, 
Market, State, and Community, Oxford 1989. - 
+» John Roemer, A Faters for Seaaliom, London 1994. See also his ‘An Anti-Hayekien 
Manifesto’, NLR 211, pp. 112-29 Roemer does accept that there is no necessity for an 
` egalitarian strategy of the kind be proposes co require stare ownership But he pays little 
attention co private ownership In earlier work, be argued foe the necessity of state owner- 
ship for che creation of a socialist economy See ‘Public Ownership and Private Property 
Exrernalities’, in Joo Elster and Kari Ove Moene, A/ternatives te Capstaliom, Cambodge 
1989, PP 159-79. 
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only be fully realized under state ownership.*? Roemer envisages a thor- 
oughgoing market economy in which competitive processes decide what 
is produced and when. The logic of individual action and rational choice 
between scarce alternatives dominates resource allocation. There is no ~ 
longer a Central Planning Board as in Lange’s model; instead capital too is 
allocated through processes of market competition. Whar distinguishes 
market socialism in Roemer’s account from a capitalist economy is that 
there is state ownership of productive assets. The ownership ts held by 
workers who are given coupons which they can switch from firm to firm, 
and which entitle them to receive dividends but which they cannot alien- 
ate. The decisions of individual workers in assigning their coupons to 
companies act as a mechanism for determining public investment. Other 
finance is raised in the normal manner through the issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds. There is also a system of publicly owned benks which exercise 
detailed control over firms. Bur there is no private ownership of means of 
production in the conventional sense. 


Roemer'’s solutions to some of the previous criticisms of market social- 
ism are ingenious, but his model is itself vulnerable to the charge that 
it does not offer anything more than a regime of private property rights 
would do, and that its socialism has become entirely formal. Why 1s 
state ownership of the means of production necessary if the economy 1s 
then run through a decentralized, egalitarian, competitive market? 
How would the banks ensure that managers had sufficient incentives 
to maintain efficiency? Roemer wants to retain the definition of social- 
ism as a society in which all property rights in productive assets are 
held by the state because he thinks that this is the most effective means 
of ensuring equality, even if there 1s a potential threat to efficiency. He 
does not discuss the alternative way of achieving an egalitarian market 
economy—through redistributing individual property rights. 


This alternative has been explored most fully in a number of heterodox 
contributions from economists in the liberal egalitarian tradition. There 
has always been an interest 1n opportunities created by specific events to 
redistribute capital ownership. Keynes saw worker-ownership of capital 
as a possible solution to the problem of containing inflationary wage 
pressures in wartime Britain. He advocated compulsory savings as a 
means of funding the dispersal of capital ownership which, he argued, 
would bring about ‘an advance toward economic equality greater chan 
any which we have made in recent times.’ More recently, Samuel Brittan 
argued that the opportunity created firstly by North Sea oil and then by 
the privatization programmes of the 1980s should be used to distribute 
capital to every citizen as a means of providing a minimum income for 
everyone.?9 


4 Lous Pucterman, Exit, Voice, and Portfolio Choice Agency and Public Ownership’, 
Ecomemzcs and Polstics, vol 5, 00 3, (1993) pp 205-18 John Gray argues thar Roemer's 
conception of social acuon 13 radically individualist and no longer has any conception of ~ 
collection ection and collective norms that were always what defined socialism. See 
‘Harnessing the Market’, NLR 210, pp 147-52 

45 Keynes, Hew te Pay for the War, London 1940. 

* Samuel Britten, The Rede and Limits of Geverzment: Essays ra Political Economy, London 
1983 
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Labour-Capital Partnerships 


The most systematic presentation of the liberal egalirarian case has been 
made by James Meade. He advocates the spread of private ownership as 
the prime means through which the objectives of equality and efficiency 
can be attained, setting out a broad agenda for reform across a wide range 
of economic institutions.4? His central argument is that wage-setting 
institutions must permit flexibility to ensure the efficient use of 
resources and to promote full employment, rather than be used as an 
instrument of distributional policy. As this is likely to have negative 
implications for the objective of equality, a source of non-labour income 
must be found which will counter these distributional effects. One such 
source of non-labour income would be the replacement of traditional 
‘capital’ companies with new ‘Labour-Capiral Partnerships, in which 
both labour and capital share the risks and rewards of the enterprise.’4° 
Another source of non-labour income would be a universal social divi- 
dend, funded through a state unit crust. Tony Atkinson complements 
Meade's work by providing an empirical analysis of the inequality of the 
distribution of wealth in the Ux.49 The policy proposals are broadly sımı- 
lar; a social dividend; a lifetime capital-receipts tax, and an emphasis on 
employee ‘capital growth sharing’ schemes.°° 


The emphases within the wider liberal-egalitarian literature vary and are 
not always fully consistent. Some of them are concerned primarily with 
designing an alternative means of funding welfare spending on issues as a 
basic income, but they all share che central insight that state ownership is 
not an end in itself, and that the organization and distribution of the rights 
of private ownership will have important economic and social consequences. 


The main deficiency of the liberal egalitarian cradition is that it contains 
little discussion of the realm of the political, either of the political feasibil- 
ity of its proposals or of the role of non-market institutions. It needs to be 
supplemented with the insights of other recent perspectives in left politi- 
cal economy, 10 particular, associative democracy and stakeholder capital- 
ism, to bring our the full potential of the egalitarian market economy. 


While accepting the importance of markets, the theorists of associative 
democracy are more impressed by the opportunities which markets pro- 
vide for pluralism and the dispersal of information and power than by 
the allocative efficiency which still animates the market-socialist mod- 
els.3! Their focus is on the role of markets in promoting and sustaining a 


47 Meade combines a macro and micro approach ın his seminal works, Efficremcy, Equealsty 
and the Ownership of Property, London 1964, and Leberty, Equalrty and Effictescy, Loadon 


1994 

4 Meade, Liberty, Equality and Efficuency, p. 11. 

49 T. Atkinson, Usequel Sheres, London 1972. 

2 A number of more recent ‘academic’ concmbutons in this vein can be found in Le Grand 
and Estrin, Market Seceleom, while more policy oriented contmbutions which are broadly 
consistent with this approach are B. Gould, A Faters For Sectaltsm, London 1989; and 
C Leadbeater, ‘Popular Social Ownership’, in Alcock et al , eds, The Secta! Ecomenry and the 
Demecratec State, London 1989 For a critique, see Pierson, Secra/zom After Communism. 

5: Paul Hirst, Asecatiw Democracy, London 1994, Diane Elson, Market Soctalism or 
Socialization of the Market”, NLR 172, November-December 1988, pp. 3-44; Mike 
Rustin, For a Pleralsst Sectalem, Verso, London 1985 
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vigorous civil society, and on the way in which markets depend on non- 
market institutions to exist at all. They emphasize che role of intermedi- 
ate institutions, voluntary associations, and different forms of collective 
action in shaping and defining the nature of markets.>? 


The particular value of this perspective is that it focuses upon civil soct- 
ety and markets as politically instituted forms and therefore primarily on 
mechanisms of voice rather than on mechanisms of exit. (In the market 
socialist models, the emphasis tends to be reversed). Theories of associa- 
tive democracy point to institutional means by which the power of both 
markets and stares can be held in check and a more egalitarian society 
created—one which has democratic practices and values at its core. A 
strong centralized state whether it promotes a free market or a planned 
economy is regarded as the chief obstacle to realizing a more egalitarian 
society. Strong emphasis is placed on the promotion of the third sector, 
beyond the conventional public and private sectors, composed of non- 
profit organizations, workers’ cooperatives, trusts, mutual societies, and 
voluntary associations of all kinds. 


Different issues are raised by the literature on stakeholder capitalism. 
Two particular strands are relevant for the project of an egalitarian mar- 
ket economy. The first is the idea of inclusion——that citizens acquire a 
stake ın society by giving them opportunities and rights to participate 
through programmes which deliver employment, welfare, and educa- 
tion, This meaning of stakeholding revives and restates crucial elements 
of the traditional social-democratic agenda 


The second and more innovative strand is the idea of corporate stake- 
holding. This raises issues around corporate governance and control. 
There are accountability issues——to whom are managers of public com- 
parues accountable and to whom should they be accountable? There are 
also efficiency issues—do different patterns of ownership and control 
produce superior economic performance? The stakeholder company is 
also contrasted with the shareholder company. The former 1s concerned 
with the well-being of all its seakeholders—employees, consumers, sup- 


X 


pliers, local community, shareholders, financiers—-and adopts an appro- _ 


prate code of conduct. The shareholder company, by contrast, is 
prumarily focused on the maximization of shareholder value and, if there 
1s a conflict with the interests of other stakeholders, the interests of 
shareholders are given priority. 


The central thrust of the stakeholder approach is not towards ownership 
but towards new forms of regulation that restrain the market by political 
means.>4 The vision of a stakeholder capitalism is therefore a vision of 
a reformed and socially responsible capitalism in which the market is 


+ This 1s particularly stressed in Elson, “Market Socialism or Socialization of the Market” 
33 Sustaining a viable chird sector belps create employment and spreads knowledge about 


alternarrre forms of social organization, but promorion of such forms of ownership 1n s0 


lation 18 unlikely co alter significantly the highly unequal pactern of ownership in che pri- 
Vate sector 

H Although it should be noted that some of che exponents of stakebolder capitalism, par- 
cicularly Will Hutton, do stress the importance of committed ownership, and the need to 
explore different forms of privare ownership to ensure it See The Stats We're In, ch 12 
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regulated and controlled in the wider public interest as this is defined 
through the democratic process. We have argued elsewhere that if this 
vision is to have substance, chen it requires utilizing the rights associated 
with ownership rather than seeking to suppress them. This point is 
also made bluntly by Jeffrey Gates: “The notion of “stakeholder rights” 
will remain nebulous and inchoate—no more than a political slogan— 
until it is consolidated into contractual relationships that embody the 
rights ane responsibilities associated with the ownership of corporate 
selves.’ 


Collective Action and Private Ownership 


The project of an egalitarian market economy combines the moral argu- 
ment for spreading rights of ownership more widely on the grounds of 
social justice and individual autonomy with the economic argument that 
the way in which property rights are distributed has economic conse- 
quences for efficiency and equality. A more equal distribution of prop- 
erty rights may therefore promote a society that is more just and an 
economy that is more efficient. Does this, however, amount to anything 
more than a slightly more radical version of a property-owning democ- 
racy?>? Ideas of spreading the ownership of private property have long 
been advocated by Liberals and some Conservatives Does the promotion 
of more dispersed private ownership have anything to do with the tradi- 
tional concerns and objectives of the Left or 1s it, as its critics suggest, 
merely a means for endorsing a New Right conception of shareholder 


democracy?* 


The New Right idea of a property-owning democracy is a sham. Despite 
the attachment of the British Conservatives to the idea since the 1920s, 
and the publicity given to wider share ownership through the privatiza- 
tion issues of the 1980s, the inequality of individual ownership and 
wealth holdings persists.°9 There has been no serious political will to 
implement any of the more radical ideas for spreading share ownership, 
such as distributing shares in the nationalized industries free to all citi- 
zens. The number of individual shareholders ın the UK after rising 
sharply in the 1980s has now begun to decline again. 


If inequality is to be reduced, a much more radical attack will have to be 
made. There will be strong resistance from those with large property 
holdings, and they will use their political and economic power to try to 


33 Andrew Gamble and Gavin Kelly, ‘Stakeholder Capitalism and One Nation Socialism’, 
Rewewal, vol 4,00 1 (1996), pp 23-32. 
J Gams, Reveletrearseag Share Owae ship. The Stakeowner Capitalism, Demos Arguments 
8, London 1996, p. 1 
37 The phrase was first used by progressive Conservatives in the 19203 and wes revived by 
Anthony Eden and other leading Conservatives after 19.45. 
8 Bryan Gould mused the issue of spreading shareholding in the 1980s bur the reaction ar 
the Labour Party Conference was extremely hostile See A Faters for Sectalism 
3 Ic is interesting to note, however, chat there are some recent Conservative nouons of 
the shareholding democracy which are consistent with aspects of an egalicarian market 
economy See for exemple D Shaw and A Marsella, “Widening Share Ownership: The 
Future For Democratic Capitalism’, Baw Greap Paper, 1990 They argue for wider (indi- 
vidual) share ownership as a means co counter ‘a lack of voice in the UK’, to reduce ‘short- 
termusm’, and to further ‘democratic decision-making’. 
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sabotage any programme of significant redistribution. There is no way of 
achieving a more egalitarian society without conflict. The benefits which 
would flow to individuals and to the whole society from a more equal 
distribution of property rights and from more active owners are plain, | 
but they can only be realized uf a political coalition can be built to over- 
come the resistance in defence of existing concentrations of power and 
property. 


Another defect of the Right's vision of a property-owning democracy is 
that it rests on atomuzed individuals who receive income from their 
stakes but otherwise take no active role and have little interest in the way 
the companies in which they are owners are run. There is no acceptance 
of the need for new institutions to ensure that collective control is exer- 
cised over how productive assets are managed. What is distinctive about 
an egalitarian market economy, in the form in which we are proposing it 
here, is that it does not depend on transforming all individual private 
owners into active monitors keen to exercise rights of voice. The unwill- 
ingness of individuals to devote time to being owners is a consequence of 
rational calculation of the costs and benefits of doing so. What is 
required to ensure efficiency in an egalitarian market economy are new 
associations which can represent and press the interests of individual 
owners, and new ways of making existing organizations, such as pension 
funds, accountable. It would be important to ensure that individuals 
were not locked into organizations but had the freedom to choose which 
collective organization they wished to represent them, based on full - 
information about their policies on such things as investment priorities 
and conditions of employment. 


One of the strengths of the socialist tradition has been its emphasis on 
the role of collective action in creating the conditions for social and 
political change. The New Right also depends on collective action to 
achieve its goals but always seeks to minimize its extent, fearing the 
opportunities which forms of collective action provide for the control 
and subjugation of the individual. Yet, as Kenneth Arrow has observed, 
collective action 1s ‘a means of power, a means by which individuals can 
more fully extend the domain of individual rationality."© The Left has 
achieved its greatest successes when it has organized new forms of collec- 
tive action which challenge established relationships of power and 
dependency. Its periods of greatest failure are when existing forms of col- 
lective action decay and become ossified, and the Left seeks to protect 
them instead of organizing new ones. All forms of collective action have 
to be renewed and sustained if they are not to collapse. The real successes 
of the socialist tradition lie not in the organization of centrally planned 
economies but ın the achievement of forms of collective action, such as 
trade unions, cooperatives, community groups and political movements. 


An egalitarian strategy for ownership must involve both redistribution 
of property rights and the exercise of the nghts of ownership. Some mod- 
els of an ideal political economy imply that the state could bring about a 
fairer distribution of initial property shares simply as a result of the 
application of an enlightened policy. The notion that the stare can act as 


6 K, Arrow, The Limss of Orgenszatrom , New York 1974, p 16 
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a benign, impartial, and wise arbiter makes assumptions about its capac- 
ities, organization, and knowledge which no-one believes any longer.® It 
mught be possible to imagine a totalitarian egalitarian society based on 
private ownership in which the initial distribution of property rights 
was imposed by a central planning agency to ensure that everyone started 
with equal shares and that there was no subsequent deviation from 
equality. But in a democratic egalitarian society, equality has to be 
achieved not through state control from above but through energizing 
civil society from below. A key role in any egalitarian strategy therefore 
belongs to intermediate associations which can develop new forms of col- 
lective action, both to press for more egalitarian distribution of property 
rights and then to sustain that distribution against erosion. 


Collective action is required because market exchange between atomized 
individual agents can be shown in many circumstances not to be an effi- 
cient or even feasible organizational principle. Cooperation and coordi- 
pation failures abound. Markets themselves are not natural phenomena 
but have to be created and sustained through forms of collective action, 
which create non-market institutions. Since there is no escaping the 
necessity of acting collectively if society is to exist at all, the issue 
becomes the forms and goals of collective action, and their relationship 
to the promotion of autonomy, liberty, and equality. 


In the past, the socialist tradition has understood this very well, and 
much of its energies have been spent in developing forms of collective 
action and organization to defend the interests of working-class commu- 
nities against both employers and the state. It has been obscured during 
the last seventy years because of the importance placed upon the institu- 
tionalization of collective action through the state and its agencies, often 
at the expense of the institutions and associations of civil society. The 
greatest challenge now is to reinvigorate the old tradition, and develop 
new forms of spontaneous and autonomous collective action, which can 
redefine an egalitarian project in the contemporary circumstances of cap- 
italism. 


Such a view can be represented as the abandonment of any concern with 
the state, and reliance purely on civil society for driving forward the 
egalitarian project. That is not the umplication here. A syndicalist con- 
ception of civil society which opposes its forms of collective action to 
those of the state is inadequate. There are many important features of an 
egalitarian strategy which can only be enabled through state action, such 
as the establishment of binding rules and collective decisions, the 
establishment of baselines for income and wealth, and certain kinds of 
strategic intervention.°3 Many of the roles which the state now routinely 
performs reflect past struggles and achievements of the democratic forces 


6! This has long been argued in a one-sided manner in publications by che Institute of 
Economic Affairs See also Bob Jessop, The Capstalst Stats, London 1982, and Patnck 
Dunleavy and Brendan O'Leary, Theerres of the Stats, London 1987 
& See for example the argument by Brian Barry, Does Society Bust? The Case for 
Socialism’, ın Preston King, ed., Seczadism and the Commen Goed, London 1996, pp 115-44 
6 In ‘Beyond Associate Democracy’, New Polituce!l Ecomency , vol. 1, no 3 (forthcoming), 
Ash Amin makes a powerful argument for the necessity of perticuler forms of state inter- 
vention which will not be provided spoanuneourly through the workings of crv] society 
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of the Left. Some have been dismantled or discarded since 1979, but 
many have not.“ The use of state power will always be crucial to remove 
the barriers that exist to a more egalitarian distribution and to create the 
opportunities for greater exercise of rights of control, but the state will 
achieve little if ıt acts alone, and can easily become isolated; there is only - 
so much it can do. Measures by the state to promote a more equal society 
must cohere with the programmes and activities of active intermediate 
associations. There will be tensions, but if that kind of support does not 
exist any state programme is likely to be outflanked by New Right pop- 
ulist calls for setting the individual free by cutting taxes and reducing 
government responsibilities. 


5. Towards an Egalitarian Strategy 


A programme which seeks to achieve both economic efficiency and an 
egalirarian distribution of resources will have to experiment with many 
different policies, and tactics and instruments will have to be constantly 
revised in the light of the results. Government measures to make wealth 
holding more equal are an essential element in an egalitarian strategy, but 
they are not sufficient. The Government must also introduce new rules, 
for example on disclosure of information and voting rights, and promote 
new forms of collective action which can allow dispersed individual pri- 
vate owners to exercise effective control over the managers of companies. 
If wider private ownership is not accompanied by steps to promote more - 
effective forms of control, it 1s unlikely to lead to a more egalirarian——or 
efficient—society. Resolving principal-agent problems is not ın itself 
egalirarian, but changes in control do have egalitarian implications. In 
the next section we discuss some of the measures that could be considered 
for inclusion ın an egalitarian strategy for private ownership. 


i) A Fairer Distribution of Wealth 


A key aim of any serious egalitarian strategy must be achieving a fairer 
distribution of wealth. For egalitarians the critical issue has long been 
totergenerational transfers, because the ability to pass on accumulated 
wealth is one of che most important causes of the persistence of a highly ` 
unequal pattern of distribution. Consequently, an inheritance tax 
should be as significant an issue for egalitarians as a progressive income 
tax. Intergenerational wealth redistribution is a proposal which all 
egalitarians support in principle, but the issue 1s not one of principle but 
of enforceability. There are a variety of ways that greater equality could 


“4 For an interesting analysis of che limuts of che politics of retrenchment see Paul Pierson, 
Dismantling the Wadfare Statr Reagan, Thatcher, and the Politis ef Retrenchmeat, Cambridge 
1996 

© This section should noc be considered exhaustrve-——there are many specific policy 
dilemmas which we do not consider 

& Strict restrictions on these transfers have long been advocated, not just by a range of © 
socialists, but on ntiltenan grounds by liberals such as J S. Mill. More recently, Joho 
Rawls has argued chat equalities arising from inbencance can only be justified if chey sat- 
isfy the difference pnnciple, that is, ‘inbericance 1s permissible provided thar the resulting 
inequalities are to the advantage of the least advantaged and compatible with liberty and 
equality of opportunity’ A Theery of Jester, Oxford 1971, p. 278 

67 For a discussion of this issue, see Atkinson, Unequal Shares, pp. 84-5 
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be achieved sf there was the political will. One proposal made by 
Atkinson is to move to a lifetime capital receipts tax rather than taxes on 
the estates of the deceased.© This would shift the incidence of the tax 
onto the recipient rather than the donor and would tax all the accumu- 
lated gifts and bequests recerved by an individual at a progressive rate. 
Such a tax provides strong tax incentives for individuals to distribute 
their wealth more widely as well as enhancing enforceability by remov- 
ing some of the most important tax loopholes, such as settlement trusts. 


Taxes can only be collected, however, if the regime which imposes them 
has broad political legitimacy. Egulitarians have to contend with the 
familiar arguments of the Right against any attempt to make inheritance 
taxes effective. These arguments must be met head on. The creation of an 
ethos which discourages tax avoidance 1s essential to an egalitarian soci- 
ety. Widespread acceptance of the norms of meritocracy and fairness 
underlying inheritance taxes are therefore critical in building the kind of 
popular support which can help make such taxes enforceable. Such sup- 
port can be fostered through new forms of collective action arising from 
wider private ownership. The increased acceptance of the inequality aris- 
ing from inherited wealth over recent years reflects the gain in popular- 
ity of the New Right view of society which emphasizes atomized and 
privatized owners and seeks to erode the role of collective action. 
Consequently the popular assertion of a general right to private property 
for all individuals, and the creation of new forms of collective action to 
sustain this, should be seen as essential conditions for the renewal of the 
egalitarian project. 


An equally important objective alongside redistribution is the promo- 
tion of a fairer distribution of wealth by measures which encourage wider 
ownership of new and existing assets. An important distinction needs to 
be drawn here between proposals which advocate greater ownership by 
employees of the companies in which they work (considered in the next 
section) and ownership of assets in other companies (often in the form of 
diversified portfolios). 


Proposals developing the insights of Meade and then Atkinson have sug- 
gested the creation of state- or community-sponsored unit trusts which 
would operate in the private capital market and whose earnings could be 
the source of funds for egalitarian spending programmes. Most of these 
envisage that the state would be either formally or informally bound nor 
to interfere in the operations of the unit trusts;7° it acts as a benefictal 
owner whose only objective is to redistribute the dividend from the unit 
trusts either directly to individuals in the form of a ‘social dividend’, or 


& Ibid ,ch 9 A similar proposal is also made on ‘general nghes’ grounds by S. Munzer, A 
Thery of Preperty, Cambridge 1990. 

6 Paul Ryan, ‘Inhentance Symbols and Illusions’, in Glyn and Miliband, Payrag Fer 
Teaqualcty, London 1994, argues that greater popular support would be forthcomung if the 
proceeds of a life-time capital receipts tax were hypothecaced and spent on public services 
such as primary educanion 

79 These state-sponsored unit trusts could, of course, be subject to the same legal and regu- 
latory framework as other uosticutions in the private capital market, and so might play an 
actrve role—but free from political interference—in monitocing the companies they 
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indirectly through expenditure on key public services.” In this form, 
community funds are ın no sense privately owned—though individuals 
may privately benefit from their operation.’? However, other variants of 
this proposal could give individuals a personal account or stake in the a» 
community fund which would offer them the right to choose, transfer 
and possibly utilize the underlying capital value of their account—for 
example to use as a down-payment on a mortgage. 


Though the principles of such proposals are over thirty-five years old, 
many of the details of how to implement them have never been ade- 
quately researched. Yet a variant of such a scheme should be a key ele- 
ment in an egalitarian strategy. For while other schemes may focus on 
spreading ownership to particular groups, such as employees, it 1s 
absolutely viral for equality chat some means ıs found to extend some of | 
the benefits of corporate growth to all individuals, regardless of their ` 
occupational or financial status. If measures to spread wealth only occur 
through associative groups—such as firms, unions or community 
groups—this will inevitably lead to the exclusion of some groups——typ1- 
cally the most vulnerable who may be unemployed, in casualized work, 


or living in transient communities. 


The seminal works by Meade and Atkinson have also spawned other pro- 
posals which require a less prominent role for the stare.73 Of these, the 
‘Superstock’ model developed in the US has been perhaps the most wide 
ranging and has gained the most political momentum.’4 This proposal-— 
sought to widen radically the ownership of future capital by compelling 
all listed US companies to fund new investment from new equity issues. 
These shares-——sold in diversified packages—-would then be purchased 
by targeted individuals who would use government-backed loans to fund 
the initial outlay, with the interest being paid out of the dividend 
received from the equity.7> As Stuart Speiser puts it, ‘the 50 million non- 
capitalist households would be using the credit power of our 2,000 


7 A social dividend approach has recently been advocated by Samuel Butan (Why 
Ownership Sull Macters’, Freemcta! Tomes, 31 August 1995 p. 10) A recent proposal in 
the larter tradition (G. Holtham, New Statesmen and Sectety, 12 January 1996, pp 20-1) 
locates itself in the current debate on the ‘crus’ of funding for welfare spending. Holcham—* 
advocates the use of a hypothecated inheritance tex to fund a starte unit trust—iodexed to 
the Frse&—the dividends from which would be spent on ‘collective coasumpaon goods’ 
such as education and health 

™ In ther joint advocacy of some form of publicly sponsored community fund, 
Roemenan-type market-socialist and Liberal-egalicarian disciples of Meade are united 
Indeed, Roemer'’s proposed coupon system (A Fates for Sectaitom, chs 8 and 9) is in many 
ways more akin to the individualized version of a community fund ouclined above, ın thar 
individuals recerve drvidend payments and can trade shares 10 one company for those ın 
enother—though they cannot alienate the capital value of their shares for money. The key 
difference between Roemet's approach and the one advoceted bere, however, is char 
Roemer proposes thar ell shares in listed companies be held in this manner 

7 Particularly prominent has been Scuart Speiser of the Centre foe Study of Expanded 
Capital Ownership, New York Ser for example, Sapersteck, New York 1982 

74 In the UK ideas sumuler to Superstock had a significant impact on some SDP proposals _ 
concerning the creamion of « citizens’ share ownership trust and encouraging customer 
share ownership of che (then soon to be privatized) unlines. Coty Periscope, Summer- 
Auruma 1985 

73 Speiser advocates that all individuals who have little, if any, wealth in the form of corpo- 
race equity should be targeted—o4 per cent of the U8 population in 1985 according to 
Speiser 
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major corporations to acquire shares of their stock’. As might be 
expected with such an ambitious model, there are some questions about 
its implementation.” The key assumption that new investment could be 
funded from new issues looks unrealistic. At present, the vast majority of 
all corporate investment in OECD counties is funded through retained 
earnings”? as the use of external funds imposes extra costs on firms due to 
the informational problems inherent in outsiders evaluating and moni- 
toring the uses co which their funds are put.’? A recent proposal which 
has direct relevance to the UK is to broaden the network of ‘stakeowners’ 
to the customers of publicly regulated monopolies such as the utilities.® 
This argues that improved responsiveness to customers and a more equi- 
table distribution of monopolistic profits could be best attained by redi- 
recting profits—ebove a level imposed by the regularor—into a fund 
which would be used to purchase shares for customers and employees. 


Firms themselves could also be a key organizing umut around which other 
forms of ownership could be dispersed. Employees could, for instance, 
transfer a segment of their income into a collective savings pool which 
could be invested in a diversified portfolio outside the firm. At the 
moment, individuals who hold diversified equity portfolios—other than 
in the form of pensions—tend to do so through individual Personal 
Equity Plans (PEPs) or the use of unit trusts. Though there has been a 
rapid uptake in chis type of ownership, it is highly unlikely char ic will 
spread throughout the entire working population. Part of the reason for 
this inertia ın investment behaviour 1s likely to be the (perceived) high 
transaction costs, information asymmetries and risk aversion. Again 
these obstacles provide a rationale for collective action to further the 
interests of individual employees. 


Since most of these proposals have not actually been implemented 
within a major market economy—though the important case of employ- 
ee ownership is discussed in the next section—they may be criticized as 
utopian. One concrete experiment in broadening capital ownership is 
the system of Swedish wage-earner funds which was implemented dur- 
ing the 1980s.5! These funds sought to provide unton-controlled capital 
for productive investment and were funded predominantly by contribu- 
tions from labour income. Attempts by business to restrict the potential 
impact of the initial Meidner proposals were largely successful, and limi- 
tations were placed upon the investment behaviour of the fund—for 


TÉ Speiser, Sapersteck, p. 144 
7 For a sympathetic evaluation of the Superstock proposal, see the special symposium on 
‘Broadening Capial Ownership’, Joærnal of Pest-Keyesstan Ecomomercs, vol 7, 00. 3 (1985). 
78 C. Mayer, ‘Financial Systems, Corporate Finance, and Economic Development’, in G 
Hubbard, ed , Aryaemetrec Informatron, Investment Corporat: Finami and Investment, Chicago 
1990 
79 Despite these problems, the spint of the Superstock approech need not be dismissed As 
the growth of new firm flotacions on the second or ‘alrernarrve’ stock market clearly indi- 
cates, some firms do raise new funds through share issues It is possible that a Superstock 
approach may be viable here although the high sk involved in these new ventures sug- 
gests char the scheme would have to incorporate safer assets 
J Gares, Revelatrearzsag Share Owwerthsp 

8: For more details on Swedish wage-carner funds, see P. Whyman and B Buriat, 
‘Employee Investment Punds—Their Past, Present and Future’, Kerepecs Busraes Revsew, 
vol 94,00 4, (1994) pp 420-41. 
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example, an 8 per cent limit was placed on the voting stock of listed 
companies—before they were finally closed in 1991 by the Conservative 
government. The funds were clearly well suited to the highly centralized 
corporatist system which was in place in Sweden and as a result they do æ 
not offer a simple blueprint for the UK. Two lessons can, however, be 
learnt from this experience. Firstly, that unions could and should have a 
role in both providing investment schemes which offer diversified forms 
of employee share ownership and in providing a collective voice for those 
ownership rights. Secondly it is a reminder of the powerful resistance 
that a centrally imposed and solely union-based initiative is likely to face 
from organized business. 


ii) Ownership and Corporate Control 


So far it has been argued that a central component of an egalitarian mar- 
ket economy should be measures which ensure that the benefits of equity 
ownership are discributed on a fairer basis. But the more emphasis that 1s 
placed on wider private ownership—as an instrument for pursuing dis- 
tributive justice—the more important it also becomes to devise a set of 
rules and institutions which can facilitate more effective governance of the 
underlying productive assets. These two issues should not be approached 
independently, for the distribution of ownership mghts inevitably 
impacts upon the capacity of owners to exercise control. Consequently 
this section will focus on the types of institutional innovations—consis- 
tent with an egalitarian market economics approach—which could 
improve corporate control.®? 


The issue of corporate ownership and control is dynamic in nature. The 
question of what type of organizational form is efficient cannot be 
treated ahistorically; changes in the economy, technology and the labour 
market all influence the appropriate structure of companies. On this 
basis, the modern corporation is argued by many to be a product of the 
requirements of the post-industrial revolution era that is currently being 
replaced by financial restructuring—for example, by management buy- 
outs.® Others proclaim its continuing durability. Regardless of these 
wider trends in corporate ownership and control, one prediction seems 4 
safe: that concentrations of large-scale financial power will persist. 


Previously the two dominant responses to concentrations of financial 
power have been nationalization—or the threat of it—and the use of 


® It should be noted that there us a tendency ın some of the literature, which we have 
placed under che rubric of egalitarian market economics, to oversimplify the issue of gov- 
erence As discussed earlier, some of this literature tends to focus on the question of the 
intal distriburion of property rights and then to fall back on Walrasian assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of economic funcnoning following this uutal redistribumon This 
leaves unanswered the dificult questions about the type of social institutions char are 
required to (1) secure the unal fur distribution; (u) ensure thar these assets are efficiently 
deployed, and (w) determine the distribution of rents arising from complex assets on. 
which different groups have aclaum The last cwo issues are often avoided due to the use of 
a sanc and perfect competition framework. When this us set aside, issues of governance 
become central co the analysis. 

® Por a powerful exposition of this view see M. Jensen, “The Modern Industrial Revo- 
lunon, Exit, and che Failure of Internal Control Systems’, Jewrae! af Fimen, vol 48, 00. 3, 
(1993) pp. 831-80. 
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regulation to attempt to prevent the concentration of power. With 
regard to the latter, the opposition to concentrated finance capital 
strengthened the anti-trust movement in the United States, and led to 
important legislation like the McFadden (1928) and Glass-Steagall 
(1933) Acts, which were intended to ensure that financial power was 
fragmented and concentrated ownership prevented. This legislation 
was successful—in its own terms——in that it is only ın the last ten years 
that financial deregulation has led to the widespread growth of large- 
scale institutions which have the ability to exercise rights of voice in 
the companies ın which they hold equity stakes. Bur this legislation 
has also had powerful long-term and unforeseen consequences which 
have shaped relations between finance and industry. By prohibiting 
certain forms of financial institution, political regulation constrained 
the set of possible institutional outcomes and, some argue, initiated 
strong path-dependent processes which underlie the current pattern of 
strong management, weak owners and highly liquid financial markets 
in the us.™4 


This restrictive and fragmentary regulatory approach would no longer 
be feasible due to the nature of contemporary global markets. But this 
type of approach, which still has its sympathizers, should be rejected on 
principle, not only on the ground of feasibility. If large-scale corporate 
organizations are to be effectively owned, then there will inevitably 
have to be concentrations of financial power, since active and construc- 
tive ownership requires a relatively concentrated pattern of some of the 
rights of ownership. If ownership is too widely dispersed—and the 
appropriate mechanisms to facilitate collective control do not exist— 
then the ultimate owners are in a weak position to monitor and control 
the decisions and actions of the management: there is a classic collective 
action problem Regulation should accordingly be concerned with 
ensuring that chis power 1s exercised on behalf of the ultimate owners— 
that is, individuals—not with the vain attempt to fragment financial 
Institutions. 


Within the UK, two interrelated problems are central to the contemporary 
debare on ownership and control. First of all, there 1s the tradition of weak 
mechanisms of control other than reliance on movements of share price 
and the use of hostile take-overs. The second issue concerns the account- 
ability of institutional owners to the ultimate owners of assets. Under- 
lying both of these problems are principel-agent problems which prevail 
due to the separation of ownership and control ın modern companies. If 
some of the measures proposed in the previous section were successful in 
promoting a wider dispersion of ownership, they could potentially accen- 
tuate these agency problems. Moreover, dispersed and weak ownership 
can be damaging, not just due to the agency problems inherent in the 
divergence of interests berween managers and owners, but also due to 
the barriers that it creates to an effective dialogue between owners and 


1 Te us one of che paradoxes of the Literarure on market socialism that it often recommends 
the development of strong investment banka which can monitor and control compenies 
Preventing the development of precisely such banks was one of the key aums of che anu- 
trust movements at the beginning of the century For an interesting discussion of the 
‘polracal theory’ of the moder corporate form, see M Roe, Streng Managers, Waak Owners: 
The Pedstrcal Rests of Amerrcan Corporate Finaw, Princeton 1994. 
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managers.®5 Owners who are identifiable and can be bargained with are 
crucial to the formation of a longer term perspective, since it 18 difficult to 
make a pact about future behaviour with anonymous agents.” This in- 
creases the importance of developing more effective governance mechan- = 
isms and forms of collective action which can sumultaneously promote™ 
dispersed ownership patterns and concentrated control. 


Building institutions which facilitate effective ownership cannot be a 
matter of adopting a single policy measure or passing a simple piece of 
legislation. Instead reform needs to be approached incrementally in a 
number of ways. Here we consider two possible avenues for reform; 
firstly, how existing financial institutions can be more effective as corpo- 
rate monitors and more accountable to their ultimate beneficiaries; and, 
secondly, how ownership could be spread to new stakeholder groups.’ 


a) The Accountability of Financial Institutions 


The fundamental problem in designing ownership structures is to find 
mechanisms which help ensure that the preferences of the ultimate own- 
ers are reflected in the behaviour of their agents. The complexity of con- 
temporary financial markets often leads to the creation of new 
intermediate layers of responsibility berween these owners and the com- 
panies they invest ın which risks producing another set of principal- 
agent problems. What procedures can ensure thar the preferences of the 
members are reflected in an institution’s investment behaviour? One 4 
suggestion is to have direct representation of beneficiaries on the board 
of trustees. Another approach 1s to make consultation between the 
trustees and the beneficiaries on investment policy compulsory. The suc- 
cess of both of these approaches would rely to a large extent on the cre- 
ation of a more effective—and representative—trustee system capable of 
funnelling the preferences of members on certain key issues into a fund’s 
investment policy.™ The rise of ethical investment offers an alternative 
approach. Individuals can choose which institution should represent 
them on the basis of publicly disseminated information about invest- 
ment practices. The fund’s subsequent behaviour 1s open to scrutiny by 
interested pressure groups. Similarly in the us the Californian Public 
Employees Retirement System (CALPERS) publicly states its investment 
policy of refusing to take stakes in firms who fail to observe certain stan- 
dards in the treatment of employees, and, due to the significant stakes it 
typically takes in the companies it does invest in, it is able to influence 


® For instance, managers may waot to undertake an investment programme tn the firm's 
human capital, che benefits of which will ke several years to materialize If firms cannot 
effectively and credibly translace this informanoa to shareholders, then the resultant fall ın 
current profics—due to the cost of che unvestment-——mught well be interpreted es a decline 
in expected future profics Share price will fall and investors will exit, leaving the company 
vulnerable to take-over bids. This process is an example of the short-termusm thesis. It sug- 
gests that alleged short-termism may be more a result of the inability to communicate 
effectrvely with dispersed owners than anything inherent 1p Anglo-Saxon culture 

% Another vital development 1s for firms to find a means of communicating information — 
on investment in non-rengible assets to owners 

*7 One broad area of possible reform which we do not consider is the ughtening of the 
rules concerning hostile rakeovers 

æ A prerequisite for this is for the role of trustees ro be transformed, which means intro- 
ducing a new degree of professionalism and introducing full-cme representaceves 
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their business strategies. Labour unions would be quick to notice if the 
fund breaks its declared investment policy. 


These examples indicate the pivotal role of collective ‘ginger’ groups in 
monitoring institutional behaviour Both the expense incurred and the 
expertise required suggest that this monitoring role will be under-supplied 
in an individualist shareholder democracy. At present, certain collective 
shareholder groups already exist within the ux. But ifa large-scale exten- 
sion of ownership to currently excluded groups 1s not to lead to a further 
decline in corporate accountability, the influence and functioning of 
these——and other—groups will have to be greatly enlarged. Representative 
groups such as unions, local authorities, private investor bodies, profes- 
sional associations, environmental groups and community organizations 
will have to assume new responsibilities and develop new capabilities with 
regard to monitoring the behaviour of institutional investors. The diverse 
nature of these civic groups suggests that the state may have only a limited 
role ın stumulating them into action.” 


Publicly stated investment strategies accompanied by transparency and 
interest-group monitoring provide one mechanism for improving 
accountability to the ultimate beneficiaries and reducing agency costs. 
Important though these trends are, at present they tend to be the excep- 
tion. More common are highly diversified financial institutions which 
ate unwilling to take large equity stakes in one company, and who have 
no clear publicly stated investment policy. It is these institutions which 
must be reformed if ownership is to be made more effective. Though the 
role of governmenteagain seems limited in terms of forcing radical 
change, there are certain steps it could take which might bring about 
new parterns of behaviour. For example, there is a need for strict disclo- 
sure rules and penalties for non-compliance. If the performance of owners 
as monitors is to be open to assessment by associative groups, then there 
needs to be full disclosure by institutional investors of voting behaviour, 
accompanied by company reports that provide detailed informacion on a 
number of performance indicators—such as investment in training and 
environmental protection—in addition to those related to current finan- 
cial performance.9* 


There 1s also a need to facilitate collective action by the major investors. 
Recent trends indicate that within the UK there has been a gradual rise in 
the concentration of ownership amongst the major institutions accompe- 
nied by an increase in their willingness to act collectively to check com- 


* Por example, the Shareholders’ Association and Pensions and Investment Research 
Consultancy (PRC) 

£ Pollin, however, does seem to be sympathetic to this view ‘encounging strong Guren 
associations within the voice-domunaced system will increase che effectiveness with which 
citizens monitor managerial performance’ ‘Financial Scrbcrures and Egaliranan Econ- 
omic Policy’, p 58. 

9! Evan Davis bas recently argued thar the government should assume this campaigning 
role ın calling for league tables co be publizhed ranking companies on non-conventional 
cneeria such as che minimum hourly wage paid, the ratio of best-paid workers to worst- 
paid, and the craining budget as a percentage of payroll (Memo to Labour's Modernizens 
in’, Sacral Market Foandatres, 1996) If such unformaron was grven a high profile, ıt would 
help ensure chat rostituconal investors were forced to consider their investment policy 
towards low ranked companies 
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pany management. This trend, referred to by Gaved as ‘extended owner- 
ship,” takes the form of a group of investor institutions who together have 
a considerable ownership stake in a company, agreeing to cooperate on par- 
ticular issues. Specifically, the smaller equity holders agree to vote with the , 
largest 1n order to assemble a significant voting bloc; some, however, argue 
that this trend—along with other forms of institunonal activism by large 
investors—may be limited by current insider-dealing provisions.% 


b) Greater Insider Control 


Underlying much of the current debate on stakeholder companies is the 
view that through cooperation corporate stakeholders can increase the 
competitiveness of a firm. There is a political (and corporate) consensus 
that the involvement of key stakeholders 1s vital to corporate success. 
Political differences centre around the forums within which stakeholder ~ 
cooperation occurs and the formality of stakeholder representation. 
Those parts of corporate capital which have embraced this agenda favour 
the creation of voluntary codes of practice which encourage corporate 
managers to take the interests of all their stakeholders into account. This 
managerial ideology has been around ever since Berle and Means first 
drew attention to the separation of ownership and control. It becomes a 
means of legitimating their control and safeguarding their autonomy. 
Others believe that formal representation of stakeholders through such 
devices as independent directors or two-tier boards is necessary if inter- 
ests are to be properly represented and corporate managers made fully _a 
accountable for their actions. 


Stakeholders, particularly employees, are often referred to in stakeholder 
economics as corporate partners. Often, however, this partnership entails 
no specific rights for employees; it is a highly unequal form of partnership 
between capital and labour A number of arguments can be made in favour 
of spreading ownership to employees, including the potentially beneficial 
impact on macro employment levels,” the reduction of internal ineff- 


AM Gaved, Owmershrp amd Infleence, London 1995. 

a A Darling, Labour's City spokesperson, has signalled New Labour's willingness to 
review this legislation if it is thought to restrict setve ownership. A more redical 
approach to the issue of outsider ownership is thar of Lester Thurow, Let's Pur Capitalists ~ 
Back unto Capitalism’, Slan Management Reerew, vol. 30, (1988) pp 67-71, where it 18 
argued ther corporate stock should have no voting nghe until che owner has held it for 
over two years, 

See J Parkinson, Corporate Power and Respousrbétiity, Cambridge 1993, for an excellent 
account of che issues surrounding stakeholder represenration in corporare governance 
structures 

% One of the key ownership rights is che determination of how profits are distnburced. 
Meade and Weitzman (M Weinman, The Shere Ecomemy, Cambridge, Mass. 1984) have 
both argued thar the duserburion of profits may directly influence che distribution of jobs 
within the economy They make che case for profit-sharing in terms of the improved 
macroeconomic benefits thar flow from a micro incencrve structure which reduces the cost 
to employers of hiring new workers Large-scale profit-sharing shifts some of the burden 
of nsk within the economy from capital to labour. As Weitzman makes clear, this contre- 
dicts the familier observation that, since capital is good ac bearing rsk (through diversi- ~ 
fied portfolios) and labour us bad at assuming risk (people only have one or two jobs), chen 
it must be inefficient for labour to assume any of the risk of adverse shocks. For any one 
indrvidual with job security and a fixed income the assumption of some risk may reduce 
welfere Buc if fired incomes contribute to unemployment by encouraging firms to dis- 
card employees following a negative shock, then overall societal welfare—including thart 
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ciencies within the firm brought about by organizational or motivational 
changes (sometimes called X-inefficiency)” and the encouragement it 
provides to employees to make firm-specific investments which increase 
the ‘total wealth creation’ potential of the company. A corollary of this is 
thar if employees make firm-specific investments they have a clear vested 
interest (‘a stake’) in the firm’s ongoing success and therefore a strong 
incentive to monitor corporate performance. This incentive, combined 
with a detailed knowledge of a firm's operations, implies that employees, 
given the opportunity, would be in a strong position to monitor and shape 
the firm’s behaviour. 


If it is accepted that wider employee share ownership is beneficial in 
principle, this still leaves the issue of what form the ownership nghts 
should take.” Existing empirical evidence 1s not conclusive on the im- 
pact of employee ownership on labour productivity but a positive rela- 
tionship emerges when ‘ownership’ confers significant control rights to 
employees, particularly within firms which encourage employee partici- 
pation ın decision-making more generally. Consequently, employee- 
ownership schemes, if properly designed, offer the strongest vehicle for 
pursuing the dual objectives of wide extension of private ownership and 
more effective corporate control. At the moment, most employee-owner- 
ship schemes within the UK are paternalist in nature and have little 
impact on governance structures. Accordingly they do not represent a 
significant step towards the labour-capital partnerships advocated by 
James Meade and others. Some schemes, such as Employee Share Owner- 
ship Plans (ESOPs), do, however, hold out the possibility of combining 
larger employee equity stakes with changes in control rights. Large-scale 
promotion of this type of scheme should be an integral component of an 
egalitarian programme. 


pat. 

of che unemployed—-will be increased through having a flexible wage component Profit 
~shacing essentially alters che distribution of msk ansıng from income loss, by sharing it 
across all employees rather chan beaping all of the risk on to one perticular marginal- 
ized—-and unl p 

% For a discussion of this see P Abell, ‘Labour-Capital Parmerships: A Political Economy 
af che Third Way’, in G. Jenkins and M Poole, eds , New Forms of Ownership, London 
1989 

97 One little discussed mechanism thar could increase employee control is disproportion- 
are vorng rights in s dual-class share structure. For a discussion of the possible benefits of 
this approach, see C Cheung and J. Gaa, ‘Concrolling Opportunistic Behaviour in 
Corporate Governance’, Jeormel of Institutromal! and Theoretical Economrcs, vol. 145, (1989) 

438-50, 
$4 Roe Foc an extensive survey of the Us evidence on employee ownership, see A Blinder, ed , Pey- 


panon 
Employee-Owned Firms’, Work, Employment and Secrsty, vol 10, no. 2, (1996) pp. 205-26. 
9 Would stakeholder ownership make aay difference to corporate bebeviour? Improved 
stakeholder dialogue is itself a crucial means of generating competitrve advantage 
Moreover, the spread of employee ownership, profit sharing, or labour-cepiral partner- 
ships would be a significant step towards the creation of a harmony of interests The possi- 
bilicy of conflict, however, will not disappear. In an economy where the chief allocative 
mechanism is the market-—whether tc be market socialism, soctal democracy, or stake- 
holder cap:twlism—corporare decisions will often burt perticular stakeholders. Employees 
will be laid off, supply lines cut, and occasionally management dismissed. Some conflict 
between management aod stakeholders seems inevitable under any system. The issue 1s 
how such conflicts are resolved. One particularly topical example us che current episode of 
corporate down-siuing, which produces sharp stakeholder conflict between management 
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The difficult issue, as with all forms of organizational structure, is how 
companies can be encouraged to move from established institutional pat- 
terns. If changes in governance structure are made a precondition for the 
use of ESOPs, then firms may be deterred from expennmenting with them. 
If however the entire process 1s left to evolve spontaneously——perhaps with 
some government exhortation, such as calls for a new ‘corporate culture’— 
it 1$ likely that there will be little change in existing patterns of behaviour. 
This problem poses a fundamental question concerning the rationale for 
government intervention within an egalitarian market economy. If we 
accept the crude efficient organizational evolution thesis, then the answer 
is simple: government has no role promoting new forms of economic orga- 
nization as those chet currently exist must be efficient. Once we depart 
from the certainties of this fictitious world, the answers become more 
complex. For, if ıt is accepted thar economic processes can be self-reinforc- 
ing, this raises the possibility of institutional pach dependency. Existing 
forms of economic organization may then be locked-in while other more 
efficient organizational forms do not emerge due to coordination problems 
between agents.’ This provides a potential role for government as a cata- 
lyst, since public action, through the removal of barriers to the spread of 
new practices or through the use of incentives, may promote change which 
would not arise spontantously.'* On this basis, there is a role for govern- 
ment ın encouraging the uptake of ESOP schemes—which embody a gov- 
ernance role for employees—through offering subsidized loans to fund the 
initial purchase of shares for employees. "°? 


P cont, 

and employees. Down-sizing as a corporate straregy has been occurring at a ume of record 
cocporare profirability which suggests cher some of these layoffs are not besed on sound 
commercial judgement, but may reflect the inability of managers to use creatively the 
resources at che firm's disposal The current practice of passrve, oc absentee, ownership 
~ means thar chese decisions are rarely placed under any scrutiny At least part of the reason 
that downsizing has provoked such a powerful political becklash 1s the lack of sccountabil- 
ity surrounding these decisions If, however, the key stakebolders become significant own- 
ers, groups adversely affected by corporate decisions would then have co convince other 
owners that long-run shareholder value would not be hurt by rejecting job losses These 
groups would have to construct alrermarnive business strategies and make their case on che 
merits of these proposals. The effect of this would be to internalize stakeholder conflict for 
the bartles would be fought within the company There would remain difficult problems 
to resolve, and doubtless some restructuring would still lead to down-suzing anyway, but —4 
those affected would have an opportunity to exert real influence over the deciston-making 
process and to submit alternative proposals to the other owners 

10 Ror interesting accounts of institucional parh dependency, see M Roe, ‘Chaos and 
Evolucion in Law and Economics’, Haerwerd Law Review, vol. 109, (1996), pp 441-65 

10t Advocating proactive industrial policy on these grounds does, however, entail cernuo 
dangers. Firstly, it assumes a cercain amount of knowledge and judgement on behalf of the 
state Secondly, ıt may act as an invitation to interest groups to seek public assistance to 
secure their own objectives Thirdly, che benefits received from the use of tex incentives 
and subsidies have to be compared to alternactve uses of the funds Finally, there us a dao- 
ger of scare coercion actually imposing homogenous organizational structures Specific 
devices could be used to reduce the risk of exch of these problems, but an emphasis oo 
noo-coercrve measures, small-scale policy experumentenon, and a bias cowards che promo- 
uon of a pluraliry of organizational! forms would reduce the cost of policy failure 

12 For a discussion of this and other proposals to promote ESOP, see A Pendleton, 
“Employee Share Ownership and Stakeholding’, in Gavin Kelly et al, eds, Stekebelssr ~ 
Caprtalism, London 1997 The main obyectrve of the subsidized loan would be co enable 
BSOPs to pay a dividend to employees within the ESOP. At present, the high cost of loans 
used to finance BSOPs results in any income received by the fund being used to pay off the 
loan. As a result, employees receive little in the way of income from their shares, and thar 
encourages them to sell their stakes ac che earliest opportunity 
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Conclusion: Taking the New Clause rv Seriously 


The new Clause rv which Labour adopted ın 1995 abandoned the com- 
mitment to universal common ownership but still proclaims the party's 
egalitarian faith. It pledges the party to place ‘wealth and opportunity in 
the hands of the many, not the few’, but it is left open as to how that 
might be accomplished. We have argued thar, if this commitment is to 
have any substance, the Left needs to explore the potential of private 
ownership as a key element of its strategy. If che ‘many’ are actually to 
share in wealth and opportunity, then it will be through the use, not the 
rejection, of private ownership. 


In the past, the political debate on ownership has been polarized with the 
Left seeing at best only a limited role for private ownership and advocat- 
ing nationalization or highly restrictive regulation to counter concentra- 
tions of private financial power, while the Right has celebrated a narrow 
and highly unequal ‘shareholder democracy’ and only acknowledges the 
obligation on firms to maximize shareholder value. Against the back- 
ground of increasing inequality in the distribution of income and 
wealth, chere 1s an urgent need to assess the alternatives by which an 
egalitarian strategy could be relaunched. The new politics of ownership 
means recognizing the continuing importance of ownership rights in 
two senses—a more equal distribution of such rights throughout the 
population, and more effective accountability of those who manage pro- 
ductive assets to those who own them. 


These two agendas are distinct and can be pursued separately, but there is a 
strong case for linking them. The first agenda focuses on measures to redis- 
tribute wealth and change initial endowments so as to allow all citizens to 
share automatically in the social dividend which arises from a growing 
economy. The second focuses on measures which can deliver accountability 
in the way in which companies and institutional investments are run. 
Neoliberal economists argue that achieving more accountability or more 
equality involves a sacrifice of efficiency. The precise terms of these trade- 
offs, however, cannot be determined in advance, as the New Right sup- 
poses. There 1s, for example, evidence that efficiency can be enhanced if 
property rights are more equally distributed, and if managers become 
more accountable to owners. There is no reason why the achievement of 
greater equality and accountability should automatically mean a loss of 


efficiency. 


Not all ways of redistributing wealth and increasing accountability, 
however, are compatible with economic efficiency. Many forms of state 
ownership and regulation employed in the past have damaged efficiency 
and been discredited as a result. The ways in which private ownership 
might contribute to greater equality and greater accountability appear 
less damaging. They will not be perfect, but neither are ‘free market’ 
processes perfect. Different markets are sustained by different collective 
institutions and the values underpinning these institutions will shape 
distributional outcomes. Market processes combined with private prop- 
erty inevitably give rise to end-state inequality. But that ıs quite differ- 
ent from accepting that the rampant inequality that markets often give 
rise to is necessary to promote efficiency. The New Right argues that 
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inequality is natural, and that it inevitably emerges as the outcome of 
market exchanges. If it 1s suppressed by state action, the economy 
becomes distorted. The idea, however, thar some institutions are ‘nat- 
ural’ and others ‘unnatural’ has no justification. Institutions, including 
markets, are not the product of rational design, but they nevertheless -> 
have to be created and sustained through forms of collective action. 
These institutional forms show a wide variation. 


Given the ubiquitous nature of market imperfections, large-scale in- 
equality is more likely to act as an obstacle to efficiency rather than a 
spur. An important implication is chat if there ıs marked inequality in a 
society, it is a result of political choice, not of a deterministic and irre- 
sistible economic logic. The political choices may be made by default asa 
result of failures of political imagination and collective action. It follows 
that little can be achieved in using a new politics of ownership to pro- 
mote greater equality and accountability unless new forms of collective 
action develop. A society which becomes more individualized in the 
sense of placing greater importance on individual autonomy and freedom 
requires not less but more collective action if ıt is to be stable and legiti- 
mate. 


-+ 


A radical redistribution of private ownership of the kind proposed here 
requires both government and associative action to provide baseline 
holdings of wealth for everybody and new forms of collective action to 
exercise control of productive assets. The current distribution of prop- a 
erty rights requires bold and imaginative state programmes to spread 
different forms of private ownership to chose currently excluded from 
ownership. Redistributive measures such as capital-transfer taxes are 
indispensable. But the state can only do so much on its own. No pro- 
gramme will be effective unless it stimulates new forms of collective 
action to spread egalitarian norms and expectations. 


Simularly, the achievement of effective corporate control with account- 
ability and commitment requires the cooperation of both government 
and associative groups. The stare can enforce certain safeguards and pro- 
vide a new legal framework. But as important are the actions and policies 
of associative groups in developing new ways of monitoring and control- 
ling company managements. Making companies more accountable to 
their owners does not in itself make a society more egalitarian. What is 
valid in the stakeholder literature is that all individuals need to have a 
stake in society to feel that they are members. While some state universal 
welfare programmes will remain crucial to achieving this, a significant 
role can also be played by policies which disperse ownership rights and 
ensure that everyone acquires a direct share ın the wealth of the commu- 
nity. But individual employees also need to be stakeholders in their 
firms Workers as owners of specific skills related to the companies in 
which they work have as much claim to be owners of the firm as those 
who put up the capital. It is this wider conception of ownership which 
should be reflected ın arrangements for corporate governance, and canbe ~ 
advanced through more active ownership on the part of external owners, 
especially large institutional investors and associations representing 
individual shareholders, and through employee ownership, especially 
ESOPS. 
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In this sense, creating stakeholder firms does not involve giving rights of 
representation to consumers or local communities on company boards. 
They are not stakeholders at the level of the firm. The goal of stakeholder 
firms is better corporate governance in the sense of improved communi- 
cation between owners and managers, and the opportunity for owners— 
investors and workers—to exercise rights of voice as well as exit in 
companies. Corporate governance structures of this kind do not directly 
promote wider egalitarian outcomes, but they help to provide essential 
supports for the policies and programmes which do; higher levels of eco- 
nomic efficiency—and therefore higher amounts of new wealth available 
for distribution; and also the creation of a public domain through new 
forms of collective action in which questions of public interest and pub- 
lic purpose about the way companies are run can be addressed. The par- 
tial socialization of capital represented by the joint-stock company 
creates a space for the articulation of the needs and preferences of the 
ultimate owners of the company, on issues ranging from remuneration to 
short-term investment and down-sizing. What makes possible this new 
opportunity for a left political economy and an egalitarian strategy, how- 
ever, is private ownership. Unlocking its porential requires collective 
action and political imagination. The successful periods for the Left have 
always depended on both being in plentiful supply. 
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Sabina Lovibond 


Meaning What We Say: 
Feminist Ethics and 
the Critique of Humanism 


1. Liberal and Radical Feminisms 

thy 
This article will consider a split within current feminist theory which appears 
to require some declaration of loyalties." The split I have in mind is not alto- 
gether easy to describe in terms of the standard academic classification of femi- 
nist positions that prevailed in the 1970s and early 1980s—the schema that 
gave us ‘liberal’, ‘socialist’ and ‘radical’ feminism, with the ‘radical’ tendency 
marked out by a view of men—trather than, say, capitalism—as women’s ‘main 
enemy’, and by militancy over such issues as sexual abuse and domestic ex- 
ploitation. This schema.seems to have been eclipsed over the last ten years or 
so—in tandem, as it happens, with the increasing unacceptability of any posi- 
tive reference to ‘socialism’ in British political discussion—by a different one 
which offers feminists a choice berween just two basic self-images. Nowadays 
we can be, as before, ‘liberals’, now sometimes designated ‘liberal-humanists’; 
or we can be ‘radical’ in an updated sense, defined not in terms of any particular 
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form of activism but by the questioning of certain untenable theoretical 
assumptions—and so of the authoritarian power structures which these 
assumptions are held to sustain. 


As suggested by the words ‘untenable’ and ‘authoritarian’, this newer, 
binary classification is less purely expository and more polemical than 
the old. In principle, I have no problem with that; nor do I necessarily 
wish to defend the kind of ‘liberal-humanist’ position that constitutes 
the object of criticism within the new scheme. I do however find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a feminism which flatly refused to recognize any 
philosophical kinship with che ‘humanist’ tradition could make ade- 
quate sense of itself as a political movement, and the sources of this diffi- 
culty are what I shall be exploring here. My aim will be to contribute to 
what seems to be emerging as a long-term project for feminist enquiry, 
namely to find out how far it may be possible to emancipate ourselves 
from a certain model of ‘the subject’ which some feminists regard as a 
millstone around the necks of others. I will pursue this aim by, first, 
assembling some evidence about how an anti- (or, putatively, post-) 
humanist feminism would differ from its humanist counterpart; and sec- 
ond, by staging an encounter between anti-humanist theory (thus recon- 
structed) and the specific political effort summed up ın the well-known 
feminist slogan, “No means no’. 


I realize that any such effort of reconstruction may invite the objection 
voiced by one of the most rigorous contemporary critics of ‘humanist’ 
feminism, Judith Butler, against the ‘violent reduction’ of a textual field 
to the compass of whatever fragment the commentator may have both- 
ered to read.? I conjecture at any rate that Butler herself, whose views I 
shall consider in this paper, would no more wish to be named as a repre- 
sentative ‘anti-humenist’ than to ‘champion a position that goes under 
the name of anti-foundationalism’. 3 However, I persist ın the hope that to 
think in some degree synthetically about what one reads (in ics inevitable 
contingency as a sample of anything), and consequently—where condi- 
tions seem favourable—tro let a theoretical ‘part’ stand for an ‘artificially 
constructed whole’,‘ 1s not automatically to incur the charge of intellec- 
tual dishonesty. If it were to be claimed thar this procedure quite gener- 
ally enacts a ‘ruse of power’, then I would reply chat to pass from a state of 
ignorance about, or disorientation within, a textual field to one of relative 
comprehension is indeed to find a remedy for a certain condition of pow- 
erlessness, but that the desire to achieve this is nothing to be ashamed of, 
nor, therefore, to conceal—though one can certainly minister to it in a 


' An earlier version of chus paper was peesented ac the Universities of Oxford, Cambndge 
and Manchester, and I am graceful to all who have responded to it Thanks especially co 
Susanne Bobzien and Miranda Frncker as co-convenors of the relevant seminar at Oxford, 
and ro Perry Anderson for written comments 

3 See Seyla Benhabib, Judith Butler, Drucilla Comell, Nancy Fraser and Linda Nicholson, 
Feminist Comtentreas: A Phzlesepbroa!l Exchange, London 1995, p. 37. Butler's complaint in 
that context 1s about the use of J -F. Lyotard as an exemplar of ‘postmodernism’. Femrasst 
Coutentreas 1s a collaborative book contuning two contriburions by Butler, ‘Contingent 
Foundations’ and “For a Careful Reading’, first published respectively in 1991 and in 
1993, the latter includes some 1994 addenda. 

3 Ibid., p. 39, see also p 133 

4 Ibid., p 38 

3 Ibid 


more or less scrupulous manner. (I suppose that to promote the desire and 
the scruples simultaneously 1s, in effect, just what 1s demanded of acade- 
mic teachers of the ‘humanities’.) In the present discussion, then, I will 
try to avoid the injustice of using labels in order to magic away the speci- 
ficity of particular texts or to suggest thar they do not need to be read, but 
I will not forbid myself the kind of synthetic activity that consists in reg- 
istering resemblances, or allowing one thing (in this case, one textual phe- 
nomenon) to recall another—a resource without which, after all, little 
meaning (or pleasure, or humour...) could be found 1n any department of 
social existence. 


2. Constructing the Self 


Whar I will call ‘anti-humanist’ considerations centre on the constracted 
nature of the self, or ‘subject’ (of thought and action). The ongins of this 
idea can be located in the eighteenth century with Vico, Herder, and 
other historicist or ‘Romantic’ thinkers.° These thinkers opposed the 
empiricist model of language as an instrument for the communication of 
pre-existing mental contents (such as, ‘ideas’), maintaining instead that, 
at any rate beyond a certain level of complexity, the content of our expe- 
rience depends on the linguistic——and other culturally specific—-forms 
available to express ıt.” Such a view 1s not by definition ‘anti-humanist’, 
but it acquires chis character when the idea of the constitutive relation of 
language to thought is taken to imply that—contrary to surface gram- 
mar and to our unreflective self-understanding—we ourselves are not _ 
‘really’ the originators of our words and actions, or that it 1s not we who 
speak but language that speaks through us. Among the classic statements of 
this thought are those of Barthes in “The Death of the Author’, ‘For 
[Mallarmé], for us too, it is language which speaks, not the author’;® or 
Derrida in ‘Signature Event Context’, “We are witnessing a more and 
more powerful historical unfolding of a general writing of which the sys- 
tem of speech, consciousness, meaning, presence, truth, etc., would only 
be an effect, to be analyzed as such’.? 


During the past century the constructed nature of the subject has been 
affirmed in a somewhar different sense by psychoanalytic theory. The 
post-1960s period has been marked in particular by the growing influ--- 
ence of Lacan, a writer at one time ‘rejected for criticizing standard theo- 
ries of the ego, and for bringing the social into the individual via 


é See, for instance, Charles Taylor, “Theories of Meaning’ in his Hames Agency end 
Language: Philasapbrcal Papers 1, Cambridge 1985, especially Section H, 

7 This us not to deny che possibility of translation between natural languages—chere 1s no 
reason why different language communities should not possess equally rich, though dif- 
ferent, expressive resources. 

® Roland Barthes, leuege-Marx-Tod, trans. Stephen Heath, London 1977, p. 143 

9 Jacques Derrida, Mergras of Philesepby, cans Alan Bass, Hemel Hempetead 1982, p 329 
Of course, there is some sumplification involved ın associating with Derrida che slogan thar 
‘it 18 not we who speak’, since what be actually maintains in the paper cited is thar the cate- 
gory of intenuon—aend likewise the ‘relative spectficity’ of che effects of consciousness or — 
speech-—‘will not dumppear, it will have ics place, bur from this plece it will ao longer be 
able to govern the ennre scene and the entire system of urrerances’ (ibid., pp 326, 327) 
The possible ngnificance of this qualification will emerge in section 5 below. 

10 Allie Raglend-Sullrvan in Elizabeth Weight, ed , Femeurm and Psychoanalysis: A Critical 
Dctremary, Oxford 1992, p 204 
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language’.'° Whereas the dominant theme in psychoanalytic theory and 
practice since Freud, especially in the us, had been that of ameltoration— 
strengthening the ego against neurotic disturbance, helping the patient 
adjust to his or her social reality—tLacan and those influenced by him 
have insisted on the pessimistic side of Freudian theory and on the cen- 
trality of the unconscious; their account of subjectivity converges with 
that of linguistic structuralism (or post-structuralism) in that they, too, 
look beyond the phenomenon of intentional control over speech and 
behaviour to something that specks through the individual language-user, 
and are thus led to question common-sense notions of personality and 


voluntary agency. 


‘Humanism’ itself 1s, of course, a technical term with deep roots in the 
history of philosophy, and one which I have so far done little to explain. 
Rather than proceed any further in a historical vein, however, I want to 
turn now to some recent accounts of what it is that theoretical anti- 
humanists are calling into question, and then to consider how the rele- 
vant conceptual issues impinge on feminist theory and politics. 


Kare Soper introduces the idea of humanism in the context of debates 
withio Marxist philosophy about historical agency. She says that human- 
ism ‘appeals (positively) to the notion of a core humanity or common 
essential features in terms of which human beings can be defined and 
understood. .. [It] rakes history to be a product of human thought and 
action, and thus claims that the categories of “consciousness”, “agency”, 
“choice”, “responsibility”, “moral value”, etc. are indispensable to 1ts 
understanding.’ For anti-humanism, by contrast, all such notions are 
‘ideological’: “men” do not make history, nor find their “truth” or “pur- 
pose” in ıt; history is a process without a subject.’ ™! 


Chris Weedon has argued that feminists ought to place themselves on 
the anti-humanuist side of this divide, which she conceives in broadly the 
same way as Soper. Her account is valuable not only for the balance it 
strikes between accessibility and expository detail, but also for the 
unforced way in which it illustrates the relevance of theory to the practi- 
cal concerns of feminism. Weedon tells us that “The distinguishing fea- 
ture of humanist discourses is their assumption that each individual 
woman or man possesses a unique essence of human nature.’ I take it that 
‘unique’ here means ‘not shared by any other species’. She continues, 
‘Precisely what constitutes this essence varies, but in classic liberal 
humanism, which is still the dominant variety, it 1s rational conscious- 
ness. Rationality is shared by all individuals and is the basis of the liberal 
political demands for equality of opportunity and the right to self~deter- 
mination... Liberal feminism...aims to extend to women an equal mea- 
sure of the choice and opportunity currently enjoyed by men’.'? She also 
says that liberal humanism ‘tends to place its hope for change in the 
powers of reason and moral enlightenment, which it sees as key features 
of human nature’—~‘a weak hope’, she adds, ‘in the face of hegemonic 


n Kare Soper, Hamassm and Autr-Hamenim, New York 1986, pp 11-12. 

4 Chus Weedon, Famiænt Practice and Peststrecturalsst Theory, Oxford 1987 and 1997, p 77 
(An advance copy of the forthcoming revised edition was kindly provided by Blackwells 
during che final stages of work on this paper, page references will be to char edition ) 
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conservative discourses’ which themselves look to a fixed ‘human nature’ 
for support. Radical social change calls, rather, for an awareness thar 
‘subjectivity itself is an effect of discourse’ and that tts contradictory 
character offers ‘the possibility of political choice between modes of fem- 
ininity in different situations and between the discourses in which they 
have their meaning’. ™? 


Here, then, we find a psychoanalytically inspired critique of the liberal- 
humanist assumption that the subject is essentially unitary, stable and 
transparent to itself—a critique drawn by Weedon from Lacan and, in 
particular, Julia Kristeva—put to work in the service of feminist politics, 
by virtue of its implicit promise that we can exploit fault lines ın our own 
subjectivity as opportunities for purposive intervention. (If the self is a 
construct, then we can hope to reconstruct it in the light of whatever crit- 
ical consciousness we may be able to achieve.) However, this voluntarist 
strand coexists in Weedon’s argument with remarks about ‘che individual 
subject's sisrecoguition of herself as the true author of her thoughts, speech 
and writing’4—remarks ultimately inspired by Lacan’s postulate of the 
‘function of méconnaissance that characterizes the ego in all 1ts structures’ .*) 


The work of Judith Butler likewise combines an activist theme, most 
prominent in chose passages where she affirms the value of democracy, 
and condemns ‘violence’ and ‘domination’,’® with an attitude of uncom- 
promising severity towards any residue of the conception of subjectivity 
or agency which she associates with the ‘[Western] epistemological 
mode’!?7—-namely, the conception of a ‘doer behind the deed’?® or of an 
“T” that pre-exists signification’.'9 Butler insists that the Foucauldian 
critique of the subject, as advocated and practised by herself, does not ‘do 
away with the subject or pronounce its death’ but merely reveals thar 
‘certain versions of the subject’, namely those chat lend themselves to the 
‘consolidation and concealment of authority’, are ‘politically insidious’, 7° 
It even permits an ‘enhanced sense of agency’ in so far as it promotes 
awareness of discursive categories like that of ‘women’—the basis of any 
feminist ‘identity politics —as constructed or non-natural, and hence as 
the ‘site of possible resignifications’.7* At the same tıme, however, she 
regards as insufficiently radical the idea—by now widely accepted 
among academic feminists—of a ‘situated’ self, since che language of ‘sit- 
uatedness’ still carries an unacceptable implication of externality in the 


u Ibid., pp 79-80, 82, 84. 

“4 Ibid , p. 101, emphasis added; see also p. 109, ‘the appearance of the unitary subject, 
based as ıt is on primary structures of misrecognitioa of the self as suchorial source of 
meaning . 

9 See “The Mirror Stage’ un Jacques Lacan, Ecris, trans Alan Sheridan, London 1977, p. 6, 
and for belpful exposition, Alison Assiter, Exlightemed Weanen: Mocderazst Femsnism m a 
Pastmedern Age, London 1996, especially p 39 

16 On democracy, see Femrat Contentteas, pp 48, $1, 129, on domination, p. 48; on vio- 
lence (or ‘violence’, to emphasize the constructed nacure of this concepe also), pp 42-4; on 
‘cruelues’ of subyect-formation, p. 141. Contrast, however, p 138, ‘My quesnon us not 
whether certain lands of significatsons are good or bed ' 

7 Butler, Gewwer Trewble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identsty, London 1990, p. 144. 

18 Ibid., pp 25, 142; see also Friedrich Nietzsche, The Genaclogy of Morals, trans Walter 
Kaufmann, New York 1969,p 45 

19 Burler, Genaer Tronis, p 143 

 Femruist Comtenizeas, pp 47, 49- 

a! Ibid ,p 50, emphasis added 
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relation of the T to those social processes that produce it as a subject of 
speech or theory.™ In fact, she rejects even the term ‘self’ as inadequate to 
capture the subject as a linguistic caregory, an epiphenomenon of the 
first-person pronoun: ‘citation is not performed by a subject, but is 
rather the invocation by which a subject comes into linguistic being. 
That this is a repeated process, an iterable procedure, is precisely the con- 
dition of agency within discourse’. This formulation of Butler’s view 
made in 1993 reaffirms her claim in Gender Trouble that ‘to understand 
identity as...a signifying practice, is to understand culturally intelligi- 
ble subjects as the resulting effects of a rule-bound discourse’ ,4 while also 
restating the point that ‘for an identity to be an effect means that it is 
neither fatally determined nor fully artificial and arbitrary’.?° 


3. Saying What You Mean 


The idea of the subject as a crossroads of ‘discourses’ challenges a distinc- 
tion that has been important in more traditional philosophy of mind and 
language—-the distinction, within the totality of our utterances, bet- 
ween what we ‘mean’ and what we do not (really) ‘mean’, or between 
speaking ‘seriously’ and speaking in some other way. (The uncritical use 
of this distinction by J.L. Austin, a writer notable for his generally irrev- 
erent attitude towards what would larer be called ‘logocentric’ concep- 
tual structures, is examined by Derrida in the paper from which I quoted 
earlier.)*° If there is some kind of ideological delusion involved in seeing 
ourselves as ‘free, rational, self-determining subjects’?’—if, for exam ema 
that picture is symptomatic of a masculine ‘fantasy of autogenesis’ 
then it would seem that this delusion must also infect any supposed con- 
trast between chose of our utterances with which we do, and those with 
which we do not, ‘fully identify ourselves’. Given a subject whose super- 
ficial coherence and purposiveness is more properly to be seen as an 
‘inherently unstable effect of language’, there can be no true ‘self’ behind 
that complex artistic effect whereby we present ourselves (or are presented) 
to one another through speech, gesture and bodily demeanour, and this is 
why we cannot recogatzs, but at best ‘misrecognize’, ourselves as authors 
of our supposedly self-expressiye acts.79 . 


There seems to be a connection between these sceptical considerations 
about the subject and another feminist complaint against liberal-human- 


2 Ibid., pp. 41-2; set Gonder Treable, p. 143, where Simone de Beauvoir is cnactred for 
positing a ‘poiar of agency never fully identifiable with its gender'—a ‘subject [thar] still 
encounters 13 discursively constituted environment in an oppositional epistemological 
frame’. 

*3 Femasuzst Contentions, p. 135. 

4 Butler, Gawaler Trewbls, p. D EE aes is EE CA NAE eee 
ity of her remarks in this passage, Butler subsequently writes in response to criticism by 
Seyla Beohabib: ‘If I were to offer a “theory of the self, miech I de wet, it would not be 
reducible to a theory of gender’ (Femrazst Contentions, p. 133, emphesus added). In view of 
this disclaimer, I should mention that for me also it 1s Butler's genera! conception of sub- 
jecurvity rather than ber ‘theory of gender’ char is the main object of interest. 

*3 Butler, Gender Treable, p. 147. 

* Derrida, ‘Signature, Event, Context’; the relevant text by Austin 1s How Te De Theags 
Wah Wordi, Oxford 1962 

*7 See Weedon, Femiuzt Practice and Peststructeralsst Thery, p. 75: 

33 Burler, Faminrst Comtentreas,p 42. 

9 Weedon, Festuist Precise and Peststracturalsst Theery, pp. 87, 79. 
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ist thinking, namely that ıt is addicted to ethical distinctions which are 
both theoretically and politically unsatisfactory. For example, Susanne 
Kappeler condemns as ‘misguided’ the quest for a possible feminist aes- 
thetic that would distinguish between ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ sexual 
imagery, and maintains that contrary to the self-serving assumption of 
‘our educated liberals’, ‘there is no fundamental difference between erot- 
ica and pornography, art and “bad taste mass culture”. She argues thar 
whatever the force of libertarian warnings about ‘throwing the baby out 
with the barh-water’ (that 1s, opening the door to some sort of wholesale 
sexual prohibitionism through an attempt to control pornography), the 
point of interest to feminists 1s that ‘the scum on the bath-water’ [of pop- 
ular culture] has... rubbed off from the baby lof “high” culture]'.3? So 
what we are taught to credit with the status of ‘art’ is in fact caught up in 
the same proprietorial and abusive ‘way of seeing’ thar is operative in out- 
right pornography.?? 


Kappeler’s message is thet in thinking about the cole of sexual imagery 
in culture, feminists should distance themselves from the moralistic pre- 
occupation with drawing boundaries between the acceptable and the 
unacceptable, and should recognize that ‘abolition is not the issue, but 
analysis and critique are’.33 In the same spirit in which critics of liberal 
humanism question the idea of a ‘self’ behind the screen of discourse, 
Kappeler suggests it 1s futile to search our hearts for some genuinely 
‘erotic’ sensibility chat could guide us in a reformist onslaught on 


pornography: nothing ‘genuine’ in the relevant sense will come to light — 


since ‘we as women share in the cultural apprenticeship of perceiving the 
“beautiful” in certain ways, and these ways are indebted to the male per- 
spective of che viewer.’*4 (I do not want to give the impression that 
Kappeler’s position is one of quietism—in fact, her conclusion 1s the rad- 
ical one that ‘If anything is to be done about pornography’ then art in its 
current form as a practice of consumption ‘will have to go’3°—but this 
part of her argument falls outside the concerns of the present arucle.) 


We may or may not agree with Kappeler char, in relation to pornogra- 
phy, the proper concern of feminists 1s not ‘abolition’ but ‘analysis and 
critique’. What seems undeniable, though, 1s that it is on the terrain of 
analysis and critique thar anti-humanist theory offers the most ummedi- 
ate promise of utility to radical politics. Insisting on the ‘plurality of lan- 
guage and the impossibility of fixing meaning once and for all’,3° such 
theory encourages us to prise social phenomena from the grip of tradi- 
tional linguistic forms, and to look for new ways of naming them that 
will work against the controlling effect of ‘common sense’. The domi- 
nant (‘Itberal-humanist’) philosophy of mind represents our experience 
at any given moment as possessing a determinate character which can be 
discovered, either then or later, by attending to ıt introspectively; there 
is ‘something ıt 1s (or was) like’ for the subject to have thar particular 


a eae Kappeler, The Pernegrapby of Reprommtatren, Cambridge 1986, pp 43, 39, 40. 

3 Ibid , p. 28. 

a An umportant influence on Kappeler in this book is John Bergers Wayr of Sessng, 
Harmondsworth 1972. 

33 Kappeler, Persegrapby of Represextatren, p 39 

4 Ibid, p 45 

33 Ibid., p 221. 
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experience, and this ‘something’ forms part of a fixed historical reality 
with respect to the psychological. Against this, the critic maintains char 
there is no absolute truth about what a certain experience is ‘like’, that is, 
no truth that transcends historical variation in the discourses through 
which we confer significance on that experience.?? Obviously this idea is 
hard to grasp in connection with ‘experiences’ like that of, say, falling 
into very cold water or being mauled by a lion, and as far as I know ıt is 
not much discussed in that sort of context. However, setting aside any 
naturalistic worries and focusing on the critique of humanism where it 
appears to Maximum advantage, we can see that that critique provides a 
convincing rationale for the work of conceptual innovation carried out 
by feminism and related movements—for instance, the coinage of the 
term ‘sexism’ (by analogy with ‘racism’) in the 1960s, or the invitation to 
understand a certain sexual experience as having involved coercion even 
though the subject of that experience would have considered herself at 
the time to be acting freely. 


Applying Weedon’s principles to the latter example, the idea would be 
that while there 1s, in an absolute sense, no ‘fact of the matter’ about any- 
one’s attitude to any given sexual episode—since all such ‘facts’ are dis- 
cursively constructed—still the rival claims of different discourses to 
serve as mediators of sexual experience can give rise to a ‘discursive 
struggle’? with important consequences for the sexual power structure; 
this ıs why men (collectively) have an interest in not allowing ‘common- 
sense’ discourse to be supplanted in this role by a discourse more sensi- 
tive to women’s typical aums and anxieties in (hetero)sexual situations. 


As I have just presented it, this model of ‘discursive struggle’ is of course 
very crude and schematic. Even if we leave out of account a possible criti- 
cism from the standpoint of traditional (virtue-based) ethics to the effect 
that men as well as women are harmed by entrenched male domination, 
it is clearly untrue that the os/y collective interest ranged against femi- 
nist ‘ways of seeing’ sexual experience is chat of men gaa men: anyone 
prepared to keep a place open for the category of ‘women’ in their politi- 
cal vocabulary (and for strategic purposes, this includes even a critic of 
‘identity politics’ such as Butler?) would probably agree that most 
women around the world also have a considerable srake—emotional 
and/or financial—in the social formation called ‘femininity’. (This is 
presumably the thought that Butler promotes from the status of empiri- 
cal generalization to that of speculative insight when she states that 
‘there is no opposition to power which is not itself part of the very work- 
ings of power’ and that ‘agency is implicated ın what it opposes’.4°) 


36 Weedon, Femsaut Practice and Peststructuralsst Theery, p. 82 

3? See ibid , p 81° “Experience us not something which language reflects. In so far as it us 
meaningful, experience is constituted in language.’ (Accordingly, un the work of postmod- 
em feminists ‘cheomes have no exrerns! guarantee in “cruch” or “reality”, but oecher a 
strategic status’ Ibid.,p 178) 

38 Ibid , p. 102. For an excellent illuscrarion of che way different ‘discourses’ can serve the 
contrasting interests of men and women, see Tori] Mo's analysis of a noconously sexist bit 
of phenomenological descnption—Sartre’s account of ‘bed fauth’ in a woman responding 
to male sexual advances. Moi, Sroveme de Baexvorr: The Makrag of an Intellectual Woman, 
Oxford 1994, pp 127-33. 

39 See, for instance, Femtusst Comtentrems,p 49. 

# Ibid , p. 137. 
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However, my concern here is not to embark on any further refinement of 
the model but simply to bring out the radicalism of the anti-humanuist 
view of subjectivity or mental life as constituted by ‘discourses’, a view 
that applies just as much to the subject-positions that figure in politi- 
cally motivated acts of symbolic subversion or ‘resignification’ as it does 
to more conservative ones. 


4. No Means No 


Now let us turn to another manifestation of feminist politics—the slo- 
gan, ‘No means no’, and the activism associated with it. As is well 
known, the point of this slogan is to defy the conventional view that 
women often say ‘no’ to heterosexual activity when they mean ‘yes’, and 
that in many social situations a show of reluctance 1s only to be expected; 
consequently, we can think of No means no’ as representing a demand by 
women to be taken at face valne as speaking subyects—to be accepted as 
meaning what they sey rather than summarily reinterpreted by men as 
(really) meaning something different. Because this right of interpretarion 
extends, in the eyes of those who believe in it, not just to women’s speech 
but also to a gamut of other supposed indicators of sexual untention-— 
hitch-hiking alone, dressing ‘provocarively’, and so on—some novelty 
attaches to the idea thar nothing but an act or gesture carrying the unam- 
biguous seal of authorship should be treated as an expression of sexual 
consent. 


Not surprisingly, this 1dea suggests a rather different approach to the 

topic of rape from the one actually operative in English law. Rape ceased 
to be a capital offence in this country in 1841 and sioce the mid-nine- 
teenth century it has been defined, no longer as sexual intercourse 
against the wri? of the victum—meaning that the defendant has used or 
threatened force and the victim has resisted—but as intercourse which 
takes place without a woman's comsent.4’ The latter definition 1s clearly 
more sympathetic to women in principle, since it leaves open the possi- 
bility of identifying an incident as one of rape even where there is no evi- 
dence of struggle-—though it seems some judges ın twentieth-century 
rape trials have persisted in directing juries on the basis that nothing 
short of a physical overbearing of the victim’s will is acceptable as a crite- 
rion of the offence.® In the 1970s the Heilbron Report condemned this 
approach and asserted that ‘lack of consent (and not violence) is the crux 
of the matter’ ;43 but the ensuing Sexual Offences Amendment Act 1976 
did not provide any definition of lack of consent, nor has any statutory 
definition been provided subsequently, and apparently it ıs not even 
agreed among legal authorities whether questions of consent in individ- 
ual rape cases should properly be decided by judges or juries. One 
expert is cited as arguing for a distinction between ‘consent’ and (mere) 
‘submission’, on the grounds that ‘if the law deems [a] woman to have 
consented to the act despite ample evidence of threars which rendered 


4° The informacion in this paragraph 1s drawn from Jennifer Temkin, Rape and the Legal 
Process, London 1987, pp 60-7 

# Ihid., p 62 

43 Ibid ,p 63. 

+ Ibid ,p 65. 
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her submissive but non-consenting, then the law cannot be said to be 
serving its crue function of protecting individuals from the imposition of 
non-consensual sexual intercourse." However, the present legal situa- 
tion seems to be that, while rape is defined in terms of consent, consent 
itself 1s not subject to any comprehensive definition, but decisions have 
to be reached case by case as to what sorts of circumstances (such as how 
severe or direct a threat of harm) can be regarded as annulling it; and it is 
claimed that while this situation exists ‘the law will appear far more pro- 
tective [of women] than in fact ıt is'.46 


All this suggests chat feminists have reason to interest themselves in 
clarifying the notion of consent and in spelling out how ic differs from 
(non-consenting) submission—a distinction of which the effect would 
be to increase the extension of the concept ‘rape’, and so to give women 
greater legal protection from sexual abuse. What seems to be needed is 
a more positive account of consent as an attitude not just of outward 
non-resistance but of inward willingness. Of course, if this more psy- 
chological concept of consent 1s to be of any legal relevance it will have 
to be associated with certain forms of speech and behaviour by which a 
‘reasonable person’ can detect when it applies. But this is where the 
force of the slogan, ‘No means no’, makes itself felt: what the slogan 
affirms is that an adequate set of outward criteria of women’s consent 
(or otherwise) to sexual activity is already available, namely in what 
women themselves say they want or are willing to do. The only thing thar 
might lead us to overlook this obvious resource is the weight of tradi- 
tion whereby women are discounted as speaking subjects, a tradition 
reaching back to the origins of European philosophy and needing no 
special documentation here. Whatever definition of consent we may 
favour for legal purposes, then, or whatever detailed criteria we think 
judges or juries should use to decide questions of consent in particular 
cases, the foundation of any enlightened approach to the problem must 
be to attribute awthority to women’s declarations of their own subjective 
states. 


Now recall some words of Chris Weedon’s which I quoted earher. Weedon 
says that according to classic Liberal humanism, ‘rationality [or ‘rational 
consciousness’ is shared by all individuals’ and that it is ‘the basis of the 
liberal political demands for equality of opportunity and the right to self- 
determination’. Feminist activism around the question of rape seems to 
be a clear example of this kind of demand; it would probably be widely 
agreed to rest on the conviction that both sexes have an equal moral right 
to refuse unwanted sexual contact, that is, to direct the course of their own 
experience in a certain respect. However, in a post-humanist context, the 
intellectual basis of such activism is no longer transparent. If the subject 
should not be pictured as ‘its own point of departure’,47 or as finding in 
language an external medium through which to disclose some aspect of 
its inner realicy—for example, its consent or non-consent to a particular 
sexual act at a particular moment—-what becomes of the political ambi- 
tion to win respect for women as athors of the speech-act of refusal? Can 


45 Ibid, 
4 Ibid., p 67 
4? Butler, ın Femrarst Coutentrexs, p 42 


we think of the subject at once as a discursively constituted ‘effect’, and as 
a bearer of the kind of authority that 1s at issue ın the context envisaged by 
‘No means no’? Whar exactly would be involved ın holding these two 
thoughts together? Or can we spare ourselves the attempt to do that, and 
agree (backstage, as it were) to regard ‘No means no’ as a Strategic inter- 
vention in a certain conflict of interests? 


5. Profound Superficiality 


We should pause at this point to note that the concept of ‘consent —- 
along with ‘will’, ‘choice’, ‘decision’ and other staples of che liberal- 
humanist diet—-is grounded in a very familiar kind of concern: 
‘something we are given with the fact of human society’, to quote a 
philosopher clearly not overawed by the perils of ‘essentialism’.4° What 
I mean is that all these concepts arise from the existence of situations 
where a number of different and mutually incompatible outcomes are 
possible, and where the intentional behaviour of (one or more) human 
beings determines which will occur. They reflect the communal interest 
in discriminating, within the totality of what a person does, between 
the voluntary and the involuntary—a distinction chat is indispensable 
for the purpose of assigning responsibility for evil (in the inclusive 
sense, that is, for the undesirable in general). Of course, we are some- 
times held responsible for things we have done involuntarily—through 
carelessness, and so forth—-but drawing some kind of boundary around 
the voluntary component of a person's behaviour, that 1s, the component 
that expresses their attempt to respond intelligently to the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves, is nevertheless central to any 
appraisal of the quality of that person's will; and it is therefore central to 
any ‘objective’—-meaning, here, intersubjective—-estimation of how 
they deserve to be treated. 


Bernard Willams has drawn attention to a tendency in modern ethical 
theory, inaugurated (he thinks) by Kant, to discount our ordinary criteria 
of voluntary action in favour of something supposedly more rigorous— 
for example, to try to represent these criteria as ‘supported at some 
deeper level by a basic idea of what it is to be “really” responsible’, an 
idea that would emancipate our thinking about individual moral desert 
from the crude practical demands of law-enforcement.4? This tendency, 
Williams argues, 1s misguided: “The idea [of the voluntary] is useful, and 
it helps to serve the purposes of justice, but it is essentially superficial’; 1f 
we seek to give it greater depth, or to refine it by pressing too hard on 


# PF Screwson, Freedom end Resentment’, in Frese and Resentment, London 1974, p 23. 
® Bernard Williams, Sheme and Neceuty, Berkeley 1993, p 67 For the argument as a whole 
see ch. 3 Note that what Williams is here asserting to be illusory is the ‘trealtromal metaphys- 
real problem of the freedom of the will’ (:bid , p 68, emphasis added), thar is, che problem 
expressed in the purely abstract question ‘Is the will free?’ Later (p 154) be argues char 
‘being free stands opposed, above all, ro being in someone's power .To lack freedom is 
paredigmatically not simply co be sbort of choices, but to be subject to che will of another’ 
This sounds as if ıt should leave plenty of room for the kind of enquiury—and action— 
peompted by the ides that I may be ‘subject to the will of another (or ochers)’ in ways not 
immediately apparent to me If so, then the position developed in Sheme amd Necessity 1s one 
in which a place is retained for che problem of freedom ın its political (as opposed to meta- 
physical) form—~ust as the problem of authorship, or subyecthood, 19 108 politeal form 
remains alive for post-humanist thought (see Famzesst Contentions, pp 47,49) 
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questions of the agent’s precise intention, state of mind or power of self- 
control at a particular moment, ‘we sink into the sands of an everyday, 
entirely justified scepticism’, thar is, we enter a realm of psychological 
reality chat is—and is recognized by us to be-—too indeterminate to pro- 
vide a rationally motivated answer to every possible question about the 
correct application of our concept of the voluntary. The best policy in 
regard to this concept is therefore to follow the example of the Greeks 
and to be ‘superficial—ont of profundity’. In other words, we ought to 
prefer the conservation of a valuable cultural artefact—the traditional, 
admittedly imperfect distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
action—to the destruction of this artefact by treatment ıt was not 
designed to withstand, namely the bid to mount it on a substructure of 
absolute justification. 


Williams’s reasoning is of interest here because it prompts the following 
question: if the attribution of actiogs to their authors ıs a matter in 
which one can be ‘superficial—out of profundity’, may not the same be 
true of the attribution of thoxghts to their bearers? In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it seems correct to say that the standard by which our recogni- 
tion of certain acts as ‘ours’ has to be redescnbed as a musrecognition is 
not the one we apply when we ask the everyday, but potentially impor- 
tant questions: Who did this? Who wrote that? Who voted for X? Of 
course, sometimes when the answer 1s “You did’, the guilt, shame or just 
plain embarrassment induced by this answer may indeed compromise 
the temporal connectedness and coherence of our moral self-image.” 
Perhaps at such times we might reach out gratefully towards a view of 
the self as nothing but a succession of momentary effects, automatically 
extending itself so as to place us at an ever greater distance from any 
words or deeds that we would rather not include in an autobiography 
constructed on liberal-humanist principles. Conversely, in reviewing a 
moment of unaccustomed verbal felicity or presence of mind, one may 
find something arbitrary or improbable in the idea of oneself as author 
of the felicitous act; presumably the concept of ‘inspiration’ is meant to 
capture this sense of a favour granted by some external power. However, 
the normative significance of such phenomena is obscure: in particular, 
while the disavowal of ‘ownership’ of the fruits of, for instance, intellec- 
tual creativity is a gesture that passes fairly naturally from the liberal- 
humanist to the post-humanist repertoire’? (and can be seen as justified 
in the two contexts in ways that are not utterly distinct), a refusal to 
‘own’ one’s negatively valued past actions 1s obviously at variance with 
the requirements of social order—at least in so far as such order aspires 


%° Nietzsche, The Gay Screws, second edition, trans Walter Kaufmann, New York 1974, 
Preface, section 4, quoted by Williams, Sheme and Necessity, p. 68. (Although I have found 
this formula helpful in organizing the rest of my argument, my use of it 1s to some extent 
opportunistic and does not presuppose deep Nietrschean sympathies on the pert of the 
reader ) 

31 Nietzsche again “I have done thar”, says my memory. “I cannot have done chat”, says my 
pride, and remmuns adamant. At last—memory yields.’ Beyond Good and Em), trans. R J 
Hollingdaie, Harmondsworth 1973, section 68 

* Thus Butler, Fewest Comtestreas, pp 41-2. ‘What speaks when “I” speak to you? Whar 
are che insurunonal histories of subjection and subjectrvzjnon chat “posinon” me here 
now? If chere 1s something called “Bucler’s positon”, ıs this one that I devise, publish and 
defend, thar belongs to me as a kind of academic property? Or us there a grammar of the 
subject chat merely encoursges us to position me as che proprietor of those cheomes?’ 
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to moral legitimacy.’ So without wishing to fetishize*4 the contrast, 
within human behaviour, between what is ‘normal’ and what is ‘abnor- 
mal’ from the point of view of attributability,>> I believe we can say that 
the option of dispensing with any recognition of practically significant 
difference in this domain (of refusing to bring it, for forensic purposes, 
within the scope of a ‘differential typology of forms of iteration’?)°° is 
unavailable to anyone for whom politics remains a sphere of activity 
governed by values such as ‘democracy’ and ‘non-violence’. I do not 
think thar anyone who adheres to this (implicitly ethical) conception of 
politics can reject outright (as opposed to questioning or ‘defetishizing’) 
the category of authorship of one’s own choices, or of authority over 
one’s own states of mind, which—so far as I am in a position to general- 
ize here—has hitherto governed the feminist politics of sexual self- 
determination. Indeed, perhaps the non-disappearance of this category | 
is precisely the sort of phenomenon thar Butler would cite in support of 

her claim that ‘theory posits foundations incessantly, and forms implicit 
metaphysical commitments as a matter of course, even when it seeks to 
guard against it’, or that it ıs pointless for feminists to try to decide for 
or against ‘the subject’ .>7 


But having reached this point, it is tempting to go further and say that if 
‘there is a problem of free will only for those who think that the notion of 
the voluntary can be metaphysically deepened’,>® then in an analogous 
sense there is a ‘problem of authorship’ only for those who think thar the 
notion of personality can be metaphysically deepened. In the absence of -~ 
same such belief—presumably an effect of the inflated conception of 
‘rational consciousness’ which Weedon, as we saw, associates with ‘classic 
liberal humanism’—can we explain what standard we are appealing to 
when we treat the failure of actual human beings to embody the ideal of 
centred subjectivity as demoting to the status of misrecoguition what 
-looks, prima facie, like the recogustroz of certain words and deeds as ours? 


53 Eyen where this aspiration is absenc, there may be other factors to connder. Nietzsche 
admires the actitude he finds in che Jesus of the Gospels (Nat to defend oneself, set to 
grow angry, set co make responsible’. The Astrcbrist, in Tanileght of the Idols and The Ants- 
christ, trans, R J Hollingdale, Harmondsworth 1968, section 35), bur he also says: “Let us 
not be cowardly in face of our actions! Let us not afterwards leave them in the lurch!’ 
CTiwtligbt of the Idels, "Maxims and Arrows’, secuon 10), which credits the role of author ot 
‘owner’ with at any rate an agoaishc pmportance. 

M For che purposes of his dialectical cincim of Austin, Derrida (ALergras af Phtlesapery, 
p. 322, note 10) quotes from Hew Te De Thiags With Words (p. 150) a reference to ‘two 
fetishes which I admit to an inclinacion to play Old Herry with, vix. (1) the true/false 
fetish, (2) the value/fect fetish.’ 

33 Various aspects of this contrast in its specific applicanon to moral responsibility eppear 
in Serawaon (Freedom and Resentment’, pp. 7-9), who says, bowever. ‘I must deal bere in 
crude dichotomres and ignore the ever-interesting and ever-illuminacing varieties of case 
... Even in che same situation... [the participatory and che objective artitude] are not alto- 
gether exl of each other; but they are, profoundly, append co each other.’ (pp. 8-9) 

56 See Derrida, Margins of Philasephy, p. 326. 

37 Femreist Conteatreas, pp. 39, 132. See also Weedon, Femrat Prectrcs and Postitructsralsst 
Thery, p. 102: ‘A poststruccuralist postion on subsectivity and consciousness relarivizes 
the indrvidual’s sense of herself by making it an effect of discourse which is open to coatin- 
uous redefininen and which u constantly slipping. . However, [chis] 1s nor to deny the 
importance of parcculer forms of individual subjective investment which have all the 
force of apparently full subjeccrvity and which are necessary for our perticipanon in social 
processes and practices 

4 Williams, Shame and Necessity, p 68. 
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Does this make any better sense than it would make, for example, in a 
Kantian idiom to say that because human beings are not ‘holy wills’ bur 
creatures with both a rational and a natural aspect, we do not recognize 
but only ‘misrecognize’ ourselves as subject to the moral law? 


6. Crediting Agency with Authority 


Before confronting these questions directly, let us review the state of the 
discussion. Have we simply been issuing ourselves an elaborare reminder 
about the nature of moral insticutions—a reminder that in so far as we 
work within these institutions we automatically assume ıt to be possible, 
with the right combination of luck and judgement, to identify correctly 
the orientation of a given individual will in a given context? Are we just 
saying thac despite the theoretical ‘impossibility of fixing meaning once 
and for all’, it ıs sometimes necessary to bypass this insight in favour of a 
view of ourselves as having indeed meant (or intended) one thing rather 
than another—for example (ın the ‘No means no’ case), as having been 
objectively readable at the time, by an ordinanly competent person, as 
consenting or not consenting? 


Even if this were all we were saying, I do not think it would be devoid of 
ioterest for ethics. For although psychological and political understand- 
ing may genuinely be advanced by reflections of the form, ‘At the time I 
would have said I was consenting, but now I can see that my attitude was 
really only one of submission’,°° it is hard to see how such reflections can 
be brought to bear on questions of retributive justice unless we can con- 
scientiously say that the other person or persons should have been able to 
see then what I have not been able to see until mow. No doubt this sort of 
thing can be truly said about the sexual abuse of children by adults; but 
where two adults are concerned, we seem to find ourselves driven to rein- 
stall one of those contrasts called into question by deconstruction: ‘Well, 
if A was (for example) so scared or so drunk as to be incapable of consent- 
ing (as opposed to just submitting), then B ought to have noticed that 
and taken it into account. But if A was in a sorma/ mental state and 
behaved in a way that is apt co express consent, what more could B have 
required?’ The point is not that there 1s no prospect of drawing a reason- 
ably uncontentious distinction between consent and mere submission on 
the basis of observable features of a situation, but rather that such a dis- 
tinction will tend towards che uncontentious only tn so far as we do credit 
such features with a determinate ‘meaning’—and therefore, only in so far 
as we look away from the idea that ‘meaning cannot be fixed once and for 
all’ That there is a time and a place for doing that should, I think, be 
conceded to the male interest in keeping on the right side of the law—or 
indeed ın avoiding wrong-doing per se; and this is in addition to the pre- 


3 J want co stress that I do not dispute the polincal importance of this process I agree for 
example with Sharon Marcus (Fightung Bodies, Fighang Words A Theory and Politics of 
Rape Preventioo’ 1n Judith Butler and Joan W Scott, eds, Fesssassts Theorizs the Politcal, 
London 1992, p 400) char “The atle of a book on acquaincance repe, “I Never Called It 
Rape”, is instructive for anti-rape politics ın that ıt ‘expresses a noo-unified consciousness 
for which che act of naming the active desire not to heve uorercourse does not counade with 
the non-consensual sexual act, it insists char thus split self can come to power and knowl- 
edge over nme ’ It is significant, chough, thet Marcus seems to regard the non-consensual 
character of a sexual act as something of which one can achieve retrospective keswy edge. 
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Laenu sede suterst——seLt-ewldent by the standards of a 
traditional ‘feminism of equality’——1n claiming full authority, for legal 
of quasi-legal purposes, with regard to our own states of mind.© So it 
would seem that each sex has some reason to be in favour of crediting 
women with such authority. 


However, I think the idea that in relation to will, choice, agency and the 
like we might be ‘superficial—-out of profundity’ amounts to more than 
a Humean suggestion that when we come out of the study we have to 
leave philosophical scepticism behind. I think it is best understood as 
pointing the way towards a more resolute ‘superficiality’ that would 
make even the residual targets of anti-humanist scepticism—the ‘pre- 
given’ subject or agent, the subject who ‘confronts’ an existing political 
field, the ‘doer behind the deed’——start to look harmless (thar is, not 
inherently reactionary). 


In her essay ‘Bodies That Matter’, Judith Butler expresses a view about 
‘women’ thar parallels the one we have seen her to hold about ‘agency’. 
She writes: ‘Surely, ic must be possible both to use the term—to use it 
tactically even as one is, as it were, used and positioned by it—and also to 
subject the term to a critique that interrogates the exclusionary opera- 
tions and differential power relations thar construct and delimit feminist 
invocations of “women”. This is, to paraphrase [Gayatri Spivak], the cri- 
tique of something useful, the critique of something we cannot do with- 
out.’ Now this passage leaves me wondering: aren't concepts like 
‘pregiven’, ‘behind’ and ‘confronting’, in the contexts where Butler finds 
them suspect, equally instances of what we can (and should) subject to 
political scrutiny, but nevertheless ‘can’t do without’? 


The key to Burler’s recuperation of ‘intention’ and ‘agency’ is the ges- 
ture by which she dissociates them from their liberal-humanist conno- 
tations of absolute externality to the processes of discursive constitution 
of the subject. Yet in so far as agency (of a kind relevant to the democ- 
ratic or emancipatory project) remains conceivable, the subject must 
retain at any rate a relative externality to the social or discursrve relations 
that constitute 1t-—this relative externality being the ground of Butler's 
denial thar ‘to be constituted by discourse is to be determined by discourse, 
where determination forecloses the possibility of agency’.°? This denial 
recapitulates a form of argument found in mainstream ethical theory to 
the effect that the unintelligibility of claiming a ‘contra-causal freedom’ 


& By ‘quasi-legal’ I mean something like ‘involving the obligerion to justify or account 
for oneself publicly’ The purpose of the qualification ‘for legal or quasi-legal purposes’ us 
to suggest that there ere other cootexms——including, notably, char of ideological cn- 
tique—to whuch it 1s important to recognize that our understanding of our own thought 
processes may be inferior to some alternative (say, more politically sophisticated) under- 
sanding of them Grven the recenr unpopularity of the concept of ‘false consciousness’, we 
may tend to picture the encounter with such pocentally superior alrernacrves as a hostile 
one, but it can also take an exploratory or even a playful foom—essumung, that is, a certain 
measure of secunty in one’s ‘official’ starus as an muconomous subject 

$1 In Carolyn Burke, Naom: Schor and Margaret Whitford, eds, Exgagrag wxth Irigaray 
Feminist Philosephy and Modern Eurapean Thought, New York 1994, P. 143 

© Agency us ‘implicared in what it opposes’, it 18 a ‘contingent and fragile possibility 
opened up in the mudst of constituting relations’ (Fawr Coxtentrons, p 137), ‘what is of 
IMportance 1s recasting agency within matrices of power’ (ibid , p 133) 

$ Butler, Gender Troabls, p 143 
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for human beings does not imply that agency is an illusion, but instead 
demands that we understand it in a different way, namely as umma- 
nent—not transcendent-—with respect to nature. Butler varies this 
argument in so far as she replaces the matrix of netwral determination 
with that of discursive constitution, and thus politicizes our conception of 
the ‘fragile and contingent possibility’ of making a difference to the 
totality of forces or relations that have constituted us. However, what is 
unclear is why the same ‘naturalistic (or, in this case, discursive) turn’ 
cannot encompass the sense in which an agent ‘confront[s] an external 
political field’, or is ‘pregiven’ with respect to the matrices of power, or 
is even located ‘behind’ the deed in which it manifests itself.“ Is this 
terminological cluster any more dispensable to practical thought than 
the concepts of agency and intention themselves are? Granted that T 
am an effect of linguistic iteration, must not the agency vested in ‘me’ as 
such an effect entail a capacity to represent ‘my’ circumstances to myself 
as, precisely, a set of circumstances that confronts ‘me’, and in which ‘T’ 
might be able to intervene? Further, must not this capacity (xf it is to 
support a recognizable concept of agency for the purposes of a norma- 
tively guided politics) be associated with another, namely the capacity 
not to act —+that is, not to respond automatically to a stimulus, but to 
consider options, to select one option as the best, and if necessary to wast 
for the moment to put this into effect? And if it is still permissible to 
speak of agescy in connection with a discursively constituted subject, are 
not these capacities enough to sustain, also, an appropriately demysti- 
fied conception of the subject as ‘behind’ the deeds of which it counts as 
the author? (Does not agency, as opposed to mere functioning, presup- 
pose a deliberative gap between ‘doer’ and ‘deed’, a distance appropri- 
ately representable even in a post-humanist context by the metaphor of 
‘standing behind’?) Whatever may be wrong with picturing gender 
identity as an ‘interior depth...externalized ın various forms of “expres- 
sion”, the notion of agency seems inconceivable without at any rate 
the formal characteristic of ‘depth’ or ‘interiority’ consequent upon the 
fact that agents are (and this is an a priori or ‘grammatical’ claim) 
choosers. This fact ıs unaffected by our coming to see choice and agency 
alike as ‘contingent and fragile possibulitlies]’, ‘implicated in what they 
oppose’. So ın the end there seems to be no compelling reason why we 
should not extend to the imagery of subject-versus-world, or of subject- 
versus-deed—-which Butler condemns as relics of the ‘epistemological 
mode’——the treatment she herself bestows on agency and intention: no 


& Bor ‘confronts’ and ‘pregiven’, see Famsaist Conteatsous, p 46 With reference to Dernda’s 
‘Signarure, Event, Context’, Burler writes in Femsasst Comtentreas, p 134 “To che extent 
that a performative appears to “express” a poor intention, a doer babrad the deed, cher 
poor agency 1s only legible as the effect of that utterance’ suspect thar the restriction to 
‘that utterance’ may deber this concession from doing justice to che aspect of ‘behindness’ 
which I present in the text below as belonging logically co agency, and of which I believe 
it is worth trying to arve at a metaphymcally innocuous understanding. In any event, 
Butler goes on in a less concessrve vein to say that on the view she 1s expounding “The cate- 
gory of “intention”, indeed, the notion of “the doer” will have its place, bur this place will 
no longer be “behind” che deed as its enabling source ’ Ibid 

© Interestingly, this capacity us recognized and valued by Nietsche despite the ‘no doer 
behind the deed’ passage on which Butler pleces emphasis I couch on this side of his 
thinking in “The End of Moralicy?’, ın Kathleen Lennon and Margaret Whitford, eds, 
Kaowrng the Difference Femrat Perspectrees sa Epistemelegy, London 1994, especially p. 70 
 Burler, Gender Tronis, p 148. 
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reason, that is, why we should not say of the former idiom too that ‘the 
options for theory are not aoa by presuming [it], on the one hand, 
and xegating lit], on the other’. 


7- The Footpath of Freedom á 


How different then, really, 1s the post-humanist conception of agency 
from that available today to those who might think of themselves as 
‘deconstructed’ humanists—theorists who wish to salvage practical 
rationality from the unacceptable part of irs Kantian inheritance, the 
extrusion of reason from nature?® Such a view credits the subject, pre- 
cisely, with a relative externality, a reflexivity chat does #ot enjoy full ‘on- 
tological intacrness’,® vis-à-vis the natural ‘matrix’ in which, for a 
time, ‘it’ participates. In this sense it seems to parallel what we learn 
from the deconstructionist critique of liberal humanism about the 
specifically political activity of ‘resignification’—that is, of critical 
engagement in the discursive ‘matrix’ ın which we participate as speak- 
ing subjects. And perhaps the two bodies of thought are united, if not 
necessarily in a common politics, then at all events in the common pur- 
suit of an alternative co the transcendentalism of Kant’s practical philos- 
ophy: a conception of agency that would rediscover how to be 
‘superficial—out of profundity’. 


~ 


To point to a formal or grammatical phenomenon such as the iterability 
of T as the locus of agency may well seem ‘superficial’; and the idea that 
the subject can be credited on equally formal grounds with a (relative) 
‘imteriority’ or ‘pregivenness’ in relation to its field of action is admit- 
tedly no less so. Yet this is all chat is needed to support the politics 
summed up in the slogan “No means no’. That slogan should not be 
taken to be asserting, as a bit of theory or doctrine, that we ere the cen- 
tred subjects ın which liberal humanism is supposed to believe; stull less 
should it be read as a universal factual claim about ‘women today’, for 
whatever social umpact feminism may have had in this area, any such 
claim could be challenged by citing actual cases of deviation by women 
from the principle of not saying ‘no’ when one means ‘yes’. Instead, what 
the slogan asserts is the equal right of women with men—and of all 
women with each other-—to be credited with autonomy, despite the force ~~ 
of the idea thar, relative to a certain model of subjectivity which is per- 
haps already beginning to look a little primitive and dogmatic, we only 
‘misrecognize’ ourselves as originating anything, or as (really) wanting 

or meaning anything determunate. 


6: Femrat Cextentreas, p 51 (with reference to ‘materlity’ in che original). 

S8 I am thinking here particularly of John McDowell in Mima aad We ld, Boston 1994 

6 See Butler, Femsasst Contentions, p 46 

æ Actually, I would prefer not to foreclose discussion of how we should read Kant on this 
point. Ir would surely be perverse foc a philosophy of ‘contingent foundanons’ to deny any 
indebtedness to a thinker who can say that while che ‘intelligible world’ ‘remains always a 
serviceable and permitted Ides for the purposes of rational belief and as a source of subyec- 
nve interest in the moral law, ‘all knowledge ends ar its boundary’ (Growmwerk of the ~ 
Metaphys of Morals, rans H.J Paron as The Mowal Lew, New York 1948, p. 122), or char 
‘alchough resson finds the road of natural necessity [compare ‘the dispersal of the sub- 
ject'] much more bearen and serviceable than thar of freedom for parpases of speculatren, yet 
for parpeses of ectrea the footpath of freedom ıs the only one on which we can make use of 
reason in our conduct’ (ibid ,p 114) 
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For all that anti-humanist considerations can show, therefore, it would 
seem not only that the ‘footpath of freedom’ remains open, but also— 
and perhaps less predictably—that even those branches of feminist 
activism which sound crudest in terms of the philosophical critique of 
‘authorship’ and ‘subjectivity’, such as the campaign around ‘No means 
no’, remain intellectually legitimate. Similarly, I do not think we can 
regard the critique of humanism as having answered in the negative the 
question whether it 1s desirable for feminists to try to draw a principled 
distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ sexual imagery (or indeed sex), or to 
seek to control pornography by legal means. There may be serious argu- 
ments against doing the latter, at any rate, but what I take to have 
emerged from the present discussion is that these, if they exist, will be of 
an ‘empirical’ ratber than a ‘transcendental’ kind; thar 1s, they will be 
arguments isterali to feminist (or to some other) politics, not metaphysi- 
cal, ‘totalizing’ arguments. The long-term significance of the critique of 
humanism lies, I believe, in the new concreteness and the newly political 
dimension which it brings to an old theoretical insight, or rather, to one 
that was already available to philosophy in a more abstract and umpover- 
ished form: the awareness of our own finitude, and of the conditioned 
character of even our ‘best’ judgement. 
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review 
Eric Hobsbawm 


History and Illusion 


My comments on Francois Furet’s book are sceptical.’ It therefore seems 
just to note ac the outset that there 1s much in Le passé d'une illusion which 
I admire, notably the brilliant and beautifully written first chapter on Le 
passion révolutionnatre, and much with which I agree, having written 
about the same period from a very different point of view, though also, 

like Furet, ‘a newcomer to twentieth-cencury history’. In my view Le 
passé d'une illusion is in many respects unsatisfactory as history, but it is a 
work to be criticized because both it and its author must be taken seri- 


ously. 


It may be simplest to begin with the two aspects of Furet’s argument 
which have aroused most interest: the comparison between fascism and 
communism, and the role of ‘anti-fascism’ in communist propaganda. 


The first of these raises few problems, because Furet ts far too good a his- 
torian, and especially a historian of ideas, to succumb to che temptation 
of ideological clichés; witness his discussion of ‘totalitarianism’. Conse- 
quently, while tempted to stress a supposed common ground between 
fascism and communism, even an ‘unacknowledged kinship’ or ‘antago- 
nistic complicity’ (p. 230), and certainly the success of each in exploiting 
the existence of the other, his formulations are too qualified and oblique 
to lend themselves to agitational argument. In any case, as Furet notes, 


the theme is not new: ‘Comparison between the Soviet Union and the fas- 


cist regimes... was a current theme in the inter-war period’ (p. 193). The 
common element in both fascisms and bolshevism has, of course, long 
been observed, whether by men who admired both Mussolini/Hitler and 
Lenin/Stalin like Sorel and Bernard Shaw, or who condemned both 
equally as anti-liberal ‘dictatorship’ or ‘tyranny’ like Elie Halévy——who 
inspires some of Furet’s most interesting passages. Ideological affinities 
are harder to find, for though starements on the extreme Right for a non- 
democratic socialism or bolshevism can be found—Furet quotes sev- 
eral—no equivalent expressions of sympathy for, or acknowledgements of 
indebtedness to, fascism can be readily discovered on the communist side. 
The attempt to discover a common ground between the ideological tradi- 
tions of Marxism and fascism—'‘between socialism and anti-liberal and 
even anti-democrat thought’ (p. 198)-—cannot succeed, given the nature 
of the ideological and political heritage of the Second International, of 





' Francois Furet, Le past d'an cllastoe. Essas sur lidia communists an xxs siècle, Robert 
Laffont/Calmann Lévy, Pans, 1995, ISBN 2-22 1-07 136-0, FF 22 60. 
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whose theoretical guru, Kautsky, Lenin was, at least until shortly before 
1914, an orthodox follower. Whatever may be the case with the anti- 
political Bakuninite tradition, Kautskyan theory was fully within the 
nineteenth-century ‘progressive tradition’. In short, while the similarities 
between the systems of Hitler and Stalin cannot be denied, they had 
grown towards each other from fundamentally different and widely sepa- 
rated ideological roots. They were functionally and not ideologically 
derived. Stalinism may be ‘as bad as’ Hitlerism, and for those who under- 
went its full horrors the only difference might seem the nationality of the 
ruler, but Furet, as a dinstinguished historian of ideas, knows that they 
belonged to different if structurally convergent taxanomic families, like 
swallows and bats. 


The question of ‘anti-fascism’ which forms the core of Furet’s argument 
requires more discussion, though not much more. His basic argument 1s 
almost certainly correct. If international communism had continued to 
call essentially for something like a replay of the October Revolution (‘Les 
soviets partout’), ic would have remained a relatively insignificant minor- 
ity force in Europe, rather like the Trotskyite movements which contin- 
ued to view the world in the Leninist revolucionary perspective after 
events ın 1956 gave them some political scope. We may leave aside the 
question whether it would have had better chances in the Third World. 
The lesson of the 1920s was clear. With some exceptions—-Germany, 
France, Finland, perhaps Czechoslovakia—communist parties were 
small, marginal and politically insignificant. The Great Depression bene- 
fited the extreme Right and not the Left, and destroyed the one European 
communist party which had carried the hopes of Moscow-——the KPD. 
Conversely, as soon as the communist movement shifted to the strategy of 
‘anti-fascism’, European communism began its ascent, which brought all 
the communist parties of the continent—except che unfortunate German 
one—to the highest point of their public support and political influence, 
and, in Eastern Europe, produced a number of regumes dominated by 
communist parties, some of which were based on home-grown revolu- 
tions (Yugoslavia, Albania) or—as the relatively free Czech elections 
demonstrated——on genuine mass support. For the first tume communist 
parties rather than social-democratic parties could claum to be the main 
representatives of the national working class in France and Italy. 


The Fascist Threat 


That this was due primarily to che Comintern’s shift from ‘class against 
class’ to anti-fascism seems clear. Yet Furet’s explanation of why the 
Western Left, and especially its intellectuals, accepted the communists 
as essentially anci-fascist, are curiously unreal, because they neglect the 
reality of the fascist threat which, between 1943 and 1941 forced liberal 
capitalism and communism into an alliance which neither side would 
have chosen, against an enemy who threatened both equally. Moreover, 
there was no other way to defeat this enemy. The communists gained 
prestige and influence for three main reasons. They became the most 
consistent champions of antt-fascist unity, having, until 1934, been its 
most stubborn opponents; they were, thanks to the nature of their move- 
ment, its most efficient proponents, and the USSR was essential to any 
alliance which hoped to defeat Hitler. The logic of this situation was so 
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compelling that even the two years when Stalin reversed the anti-fascist 
policy could not weaken it. After the parenthesis of 1939-41, the rise of 
commurust influence continued as though the Molotov-Ribbentrop era 
had not been. Indeed, thanks to Hitler, ıt was so compelling that Stalin ~ 
himself, like the other governments which had, since 1933, tried to neg- 
otiate a modus vivend: with Germany—and who had not?——was forced 
to recognize it, if only when Hitler attacked hum. 


The reality of aggression and the threat to democracy were patent in the 
1930s. So was the fact that it came exclusively from the political Right, 
whose argument that they needed to preempt Marxist revolution Furet 
rightly rejects. Between 1919 and the end of World War 0 #0 govern- 
ment was overthrown from the Left, and af anti-democratic regime 
changes, by coup, conquest or by other means, were moves to the Right. 
Furet 1s no doubt correct in arguing that not all the Right was fascist, and 
for that matter, that the differences between fascist movements and reg- 
imes were substantial. Communists no doubt benefited and continued to 
benefit from such confusions. Yet why should they, or non-communists, 
make fine distinctions between the ideologies of Franco, José Antonio 
and the Spanish church hierarchy, when the entire Nationalist enterprise 
regarded itself as a crusade against both 1789 and 1917 (not to mention 
Martin Luther and Voltaire), overthrew a democratically elected, legiti- 
mate government, asked for and rece:ved the armed assistance of Musso- 
lint and Hitler, and when Franco actually wanted to join the war on 
Hutler’s side? The few public figures on the Right who were prepared to 
resist Hitler at all costs and without qualification, where highly untypi- 
cal members of their species—Charles de Gaulle and Winston Chur- 
chill.? They were untypical even in their readiness to subordinate their 
consistent anti-communism to the operational need for an alliance with 
Stalin and communist resistance movements. 


My Enemy’s Enemy 


Under the cirumstances, it would have been bizarre to treat both fascist 
and communist forces as equally undesirable. If war was to break out bet- 
ween Germany and Russia, who would Americans prefer to win? When 
asked this question by a public opinion poll in early 1939, 83 per cent 
opted for Stalin and only 17 per cent for Hitler, even though us public 
opınıon was as anti-communist then as now, was deeply suspicious of the 
USSR (which the USA had only recognized ın 1933), and though the most 
distinguished group of left-wing intellectuals in the country were 
strongly and vocally anti-Stalinist. Hitler, ıt was obvious to them, con- 
stituted a danger for other countries—probably for the world; Stalin, 
however tertrible for his own people, was to be supported as an enemy of 
Hitler. The tendency to overlook the dark side of Stalinism was not due 
—except among many communists, fellow-travellers and the like—to 
the self-deluding abdication of critical reason, but to the rational 
assumption that my enemy’s enemy is best treated as an ally. Should the _ 


2 Furet’s description of both as ‘les deux plus constants enctifescistes européens’ should be 
regarded as a rhetorical flourish Churchill was against Hurler, but not against Italian fas- 
asm, and, as a strong ano-communsst, could not bing himself to support the Republican 
side in the Spanish Cry War. 
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British government have published the truth about Stalin’s massacre of 
the Polish officers at Katyn as soon as they discovered it? (The question 
forms the basis of an exceptionally well-informed recent thriller about 
World War u, Robert Harriss Exigwa). We may argue that it should 
have done, following the maxim frat sustitia, ruat coelum, but the British 
government chose to keep quiet about ıt in 1943, on political grounds 
and not because it had illusions about the October Revolution. Indeed, 
at one point Furet comes close to recognizing the pragmatic case for 
choosing sides in his treatment of the Spanish Civil War. The commun- 
ists influence grew, notably among moderates, because it came to appear 
to subordinate all to victory over Franco (p. 300). George Orwell noted 
that a lot of people more or less honestly held the opinion that one should 
not talk about what was going on in Spain, or about the role played by 
the Communist Party, for this would turn public opinion against the 
Spanish government and so aid Franco. 


In short, so long as the communists put themselves at the head of the 
anti-fascist struggle, in the absence of effective competitors on the Left 
or Right, they could not but benefit from the situation. Paradoxically, as 
a party calling for economic transformation, they lacked this advantage. 
Since they deliberately moderated their anti-capitalist discourse in the 
interest of anti-fascist unity, they had plenty of competitors on the Left 
ready to denounce them as traitors to revolution and class struggle. Since 
they were generally political minorities, other parties might be in a bet- 
ter position to benefit from the dramatic shift to the Left which indeed, 
as Furet recognizes, was inseparable from the mobilization, and eventu- 
ally the war, against fascism. In Britain it led to the triumph of the 
Labour Party, though their 1945 programme was extremely radical by 
the standards of the 1990s. ‘I was among those young army officers who 
in 1945 voted Labour,’ writes Lord Annan, never for a moment tempted 
by communism. ‘It was not that I did not admire Churchill—for me he 
was the saviour of our country——I doubted whether he understood what 
che country needed after the war.’> 


On the continent this mood was more likely to benefit communists than 
social democrats because the very nature of the wartime struggle against 
enemy occupation put social democrats at a disadvantage against com- 
munists. Democratic mass parties find it almost umpossible to operate 
effectively when deprived of the political legality and the instrument- 
arium of public activities which is the air they breathe. Socialist part- 
ies were almost inevitably under-represenced in resistance movements, 
whereas—for the opposite reasons—-commumnists were disproportionately 
promunent in them. Where social-democratic parties had a firm mass 
basis, they could—es in Germany and to some extent in Austria—go 
into hibernation when legally suppressed, only to emerge again, their 
mass basis largely intact, when legality was restored, marginalising their 
communist minority. Not so where the structure was looser, and where 
in effect a new postwar legality and legitimacy had to be established on 
the basis of—real or assumed——wartime resistance, as in France or Italy. 
(One cannot but note with some surprise that there is no discussion of 


3 Noel Annan, Chwagsag Ememres: The Defeat and Regeneration of Germany, London 1995, 
p 183 
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resistance Movements in any European country in Furet’s book and, 
indeed, barely any mention of the word itself.) 


Let me now turn to another aspect of Furet’s theme, the relationship 
between the appeal of communism and the tradition of the French Revo- ` 
lution. That this is crucial in France, where the Revolution was part of 
the fabric of public life, is evident. Yet outside France, a preoccupation 
with the events of 1789-93 belonged to historians, to esoteric cultures 
such as those of revolutionary socialists, and to the nightmares of the 
Right. Of course, the Revolution in general terms was also part of the 
patrimony of the small section of the population with a secondary or 
higher education, which regarded it as a central event in world history. 


For socialists ıt had initially been a fundamental point of reference, but as 
they became mass movements it faded into the background. The Mars- ~ 
e1llaise gave way to socialist anthems and, as Furet observes, ‘neither 
Jaurès nor Kautsky expected “the great night” any longer’ (p. 34). In 
European countries where a real revolution was expected, France re- 
mained a constant precedent, model and standard of comparison, as ın 
Russia. And yet, let us not misinterpret the prominence which references 
to the French Revolution enjoyed after 1917 ın the intra-Marxist dis- 
course for, against or within the Russian Revolution. For almost all who 
were attracted to communism outside France, Jacobins and Thermidor 
were either unimportant or relevant only because they were part of the 
Russian Revolution’s discourse. It was, as Furet recognizes (p. 104), the 
fact of the Russian Revolution and not its pedigree which turned men’s 
minds to communism. Incidentally, it brought Western revolutionaries, 
hitherto critical of Marxism, which they identified with peaceful moder- 
ation, to rediscover it as an tdeology of revolution and, in doing so, to 
bring about the rapid decline of anarchism and revolutionary syndical- 
ismo—except, for a while, in Spain. In short, between 1917 and 1989 the 
Russian Revolution swallowed or obscured the French Revolution 1n 
most parts of the world. Moreover, in the large parts of Europe—Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia—where Marxist or any other kinds of 
socialist beliefs were rare among intellectuals, and even rarer in the 
mulieux from which most of them came, even the French revolutionary 
history that formed part of socialist culture was not well known. = 


In France, of course, matters were different. Here the reference to 1789- 
93 was and remained central to the ‘idée communiste’. Perhaps its role 
was also crucial in Italy, but Furet'’s book unaccountably neglects the 
only other west European country which produced, aad—under another 
name still maintains—a mass communist party. 


The Pure Choice of Communism 


These observations raise more general doubts about Furet’s method 
of writing his ‘essai sur l’idée communiste’, that is the history and ideas 
and intellectuals in the twentieth century. Even if we leave aside the^ 
question of how far the history of ideas can properly be confined to those 
who write about them, we must ask how far ether ideas or intellectuals 
can be divorced from their specific historical contexts and situations. In 
seeking to concentrate on the philo-communism of intellectuals, Furet 
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has sought to side-step this problem by assuming that the intellectuals 
‘lived che communist revolution as a pure choice, or rather, if one prefers, 
as a belief separated from their social experience, a negation of them- 
selves...’ (p. 143-44). 


Yet this was patently not the typical case in the era of catastrophe for 
nineteenth-century liberal bourgeois society which saw the rise of both 
the USSR and the international communist movement from 1914 to the 
aftermath of World War n. Then the sense of a civilization in the convul- 
sions of profound crisis, a world beyond restoration or reform by old pro- 
cedures which were visibly failing, formed part of the social experience of 
1otellectuals ın many parts of Europe. To choose between ruin and revo- 
lution—for Right or Left——between no future and a future, seemed, not 
an abstract choice but a recognition of how serious the situation was. As 
Furet recognizes—perhaps more clearly in the case of the Right than the 
Left—an apocalyptic view of the German situation in 1931-33, such as 
Spengler’s, was not prima facie absurd (p. 233). In less emotional terms 
the Hungarian who was to become the Comintern’s chief economics ex- 
pert explained in 1921 what, in the ruins of 1918-19, had led him ‘into 
the camp of the Bolsheviks’. It was the conviction that ‘a return to peace- 
ful capitalism seems excluded’. “The class struggle would end with the 
common ruin of the contending classes if the revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of all society does not succeed.’ 


Eugene Varga was obviously mistaken, as we now know. Indeed, che real 
illusion of communism—and of 19305 capitalism about the USSR of the 
Five Year Plans—was the belief that interwar capitalism was beyond sal- 
vation. And yet who in large areas of central Europe in 1919 would have 
placed large bets on the long-term survival of capitalism? As late as 1942 
that very central-European work by a great Austrian economust Joseph 
Schumpeter'’s Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy foresaw the eventual 
triumph of a socialist economy, though—typically—for exactly the 
opposite reasons given by Marxists, and without enthusiasm. 


A glance at the curve of intellectual support for communism over the 
period with which Furet deals suggests that it reflects a practical 
response to situations rather than ‘a pure choice’. (Le passé d'une illusion 
unfortunately shows no interest ın the questions ‘how much?’ and ‘how 
many?’ which many historians still find relevant.) 


Britain may serve as an example. The small band of post-1917 inrellectual 
communists shrank rapidly in the early 1920s. Numbers rose signifi- 
cantly under the impact of the economic cataclysm after 1929, against 
which the Labour Party, then in government, proved helpless. Hence the 
conversion of the Webbs, arch-prophets of gradual reform, to the USSR of 
the Plan and the effective birth of British student communism in 1930- 
3 1—well before the impact of Hitler. University communism—of which 
Philby, Burgess, Maclean and Blunt -were not typical, even in 
Cambridge—grew ın the anti-fascist era, for what seemed reasons of com- 
mon sense. Who else was fighting appeasement and helping Spain? The 





4 Eugene Varga, Dee wertschaftspolitischen Probleme der preletarischen Diktater, Vienna 
1921,p 19. My translation 
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war led to a certain erosion of British intellectual communism, which 
accelerated after 1947, though the Cold War anti-communism helped to 
keep many recruits of the 1930s in the cP until 1956, after which most of 
them left it. From the late 1940s on hardly any British intellectuals were _ 
attracted to the CP, except some of the new student radicals after 1968, © 
disappointed with their movement. No intellectuals, inside or outside the 
CP, were passionate pro-Soviet enthusiasts. On the other hand, most intel- 
lectual ex-communists remained on the political Left. The passionately 
anti-communist ex-communists, common in other countries, are uncom- 
mon here, possibly because the British CP avoided the excesses of the 
French CP's avvriertsme—though it was a very proletarian body—and cer- 
tainly the dragooning and expulsions of its intellectuals. It is a story 
which contains about the same proportion of utopian and messianic hope, 
of illusion and disillusion, of self-sacrifice and devotion, as any other body © 
of communist intellectuals, but one would hesitate to describe it as that of 

a ‘belief separated from their social experience’ 


Concrete Situations 


Again ıt 1s difficult to overlook the role of the specific situations, as well 
as the political and cultural traditions, of the countries in which commu- 
nists were recruited, or the communities which lent themselves particu- 
larly easily to such recruitment, for instance, the Jews of east-central 
Europe and—when the danger of fascism became acute—of all parts of 
Europe. An example may serve. One of the best records of the passage -~ 
from Jewish religious messianism to revolutionary Marxism is Julius 
Braunthal’s memoir Im Search of the Millenium (London 1945). Yet the 
record of this life also illustrates the determining influence of concrete 
circumstances. For Braunthal, a pre-1914 Austrian social democrat, 
remained a lifelong non-communist social-democrat, and when revolu- 
tion actually swept over Austria ın 1918-19 supported the refusal of the 
Austrian socialist party, then in effective power, to follow the Bolshevik 
path. He, like the party leadership, did so on grounds of realism, in the 
light of the circumstances of Austria and, no doubt, also in the light of 
the failure of Germany to choose Bolshevism. Yet the consequence was 
that in Austria communists remained politically insignificant, and intel- | 
lectuals of the Left (helped, no doubt, by the theoretically radical Marxist ~ 
stance of the party) would not have considered communism as an option 
until after the civil war of 193.4. Even then an important section remain- 
ed anti-communist social democrats. In short, for historical purposes the 
attractions of the ‘communist idea’, whether for workers or intellectuals, 
cannot be presented except as a set of probabilities determined by the 
socially available choices in circumstances which made men and women 
feel they had to make such political choices. 


Thus the probability that, in the 1930$ and 1940s, an active young trade 
union militant in a British engineering and electrical factory would 
become a Communist Party member or sympathiser was extraordinarily 
high, for reasons which need not concern us here but which bave very ~ 
little to do with the USSR or even with fascism. The probability that a Brit- 
ish intellectual or student would become one was always far smaller — 
Furet is quite mistaken ın the belief that ‘che Russian Revolution had more 
success in the universities then in the factories’-—even in the 1930s. It was, 
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however, slightly larger among the sons and daughters of the progressive 
liberal middle class, and/or non-Anglican Protestant parents (Quakers, 
Methodists, and so forth) for whom—as Furet recognizes—it was a step 
forward from Liberalism. British factory militants in skilled trades would 
probably have inclined to the far Left from World War I on, but thar they 
joined the Commuaust Party, as distinct from some other group—-say, dis- 
sident Marxist sects, as some young activists did after 1956—was due to 
the specific situation of British labour during this period. 


It may, of course, be obyected thar once the ‘communist tdea’ had gripped 
a person, it did not matter what the circumstances of his or her conver- 
sion had been. They became ‘steel-hard bolsheviks’ and parts of thar truly 
extraordinary phenomenon, the international communist movement dir- 
ected from Moscow. There is something in this. Furet rightly reminds us 
of the capacity of relatively small bodies of ‘the cadres’ to reconstitute a 
movement after its collapse, as in France after 1939-41. The Italian case 
is even more impressive. Never a mass movement, the cadres of the Ital- 
1an CP in 1943 consisted of a few thousand persons, largely returned from 
exile or jail, around whom a party of millions was constructed in a few 
years. Moreover—the point is not made by Furet—for this the existence 
of a Moscow ‘Vatican’ was almost certainly essential. Unlike the dissi- 
dent groups of Western revolutionary Marxists (Trocskyite, Maoist and 
so on) who are the sociological equivalent of sects, endlessly disputing 
and dividing, the communist parties, even the smallest of them, behaved 
sociologically like unrversal churches. While Moscow remained officially 
solid, schismatics and heretics could be expelled, leaders replaced, even 
parties dissolved, without splitting parties or generating any effective 
competitors to the official party outside. And—here one must agree with 
Furet——Sralin was the essential architect of chat church. And yet, how 
can even the story of the cadres and ‘true believers’ be told in simple 
black and white terms of an ‘order from Moscow’? It would take us too 
far into the history of the communist parties to discuss the details of its 
treatment by Furet—for instance, his denial (contrary to some strong 
evidence) that the idea of the Popular Front (as distinct from the United 
Front) came from within France and not from Moscow. After all, his 
book 18 not a history of communism. 


On the other hand, what he does not explain is a phenomenon highly rel- 
evant to his argument: the extraordinary instability and turnover of the 
parties’ membership and support. Nor for nothing do intellectuals joke 
about the ex-communists being the largest of the parties. The phenom- 
enon, which is as universal as the other universal characteristics of com- 
munism noted by Furet, deserves closer analysis than it receives here. For 
if ‘thousands and thousands of people underwent this painless experi- 
ence’, namely to join and leave a movement ‘without major trauma, 
because they experienced it as they would any other political movement’ 
(p. 144), then perhaps some of the arguments of Le passée d'une illusion 
need modification. 


Hopes and Fears of Communism 
The communist movement was indeed based on an illusion, or perhaps on 


a number of illusions, of which Furet’s book singles out one. Given the 
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collapse of the enterprise launched in Petrograd in October 1917, the 
uorealisability of the aims it set itself to achieve by the means regarded as 
appropriate by socialists and under the historic conditions in which it was 
undertaken, cannot be denied. Outside the USSR and (after 1945) the 
other states in which communist parties took power and gave their citi- 
zens no choice in the matter, the appeal of this enterprise in Europe was 
always limited co minorities and, ın the case of intellectuals, usually to 
quite small minorities, though in some periods talented ones. The only 
period when communism may be regarded as hegemonic and then only in 
two or three countries was a brief one, say from 1943 to the early 195038. 
This, ıt seems to me, must be the base-line of any discussion of the history 
of communist influence in the West. Nevertheless, the hope and fear of 
communism was real, and far larger than the actual strength of commu- 
mist movements warranted. Both the hope and the fear belong equally to 
the ‘illusion’ of communism. There 1s a strange, but not insignificant 
asymmetry in Furet’s treatment of it, for we learn little of ‘the communist 
idea’ as it existed, not in the heads of communusts, but of those for whom, 
far more than in 1848, communism was ‘the spectre char haunted 
Europe’. For them it was the image of a force dedicated to the conquest of 
the world, nay, poised to cross the frontiers of freedom at a#y moment, if 
not deterred by nuclear armaments ready for action within minutes. Once 
victorious anywhere it inevitably spread——‘the domino theory’. Once 
established anywhere, it was irreversible by internal forces, for chat was 
the very essence of totalitarianism. (Conversely, it was sometimes seri- 
ously argued chat no communist regime had ever or could ever come to 
power by democratic vote.) In national politics, merely to ally with com- 
munists was fatal, since for them the object of any alliance was to control 
and then destroy the allies. (This was a not implausible supposition, but 
the corrollary that they would inevitably succeed was patently at variance 
with the evidence.) Internationally, perhaps even domestically, it could 
only be resisted by adopting 1ts own ruthless methods, even at the cost of 
suspending the political freedoms of liberal democracy. And so on. While 
these beliefs, more usually held by ideologists than by practical politi- 
cians faced with mass communist parties——de Gaulle, Mitterand, De 
Gasperi, Andreocti—were reinforced by an entirely legitimate and justi- 
fable horror of regimes such as that of the ussR, they had no visible rela- 
tionship to the actual danger of communsim. Indeed, one might even 
argue that the excesses of anti-communism were inversely correlated to 
the degree of the communist threat. In Germany and the usa, the two 
democracies which limited or abolished the legality of communust par- 
ties, the political appeal of the local parties was negligible. 


In short, myth and counter-myth, ilusion and counter-illusion in the 
twentieth century wars of (secular) religion, can no more be separated by 
the historian of our century than the Protestant Reformation and Catholic 
reactions to it can be by the sixteench-century historian. That Furet fails 
to do so, throws serious doubt on his historical project. 


A sympathetic, though not uncritical, reviewer has written: “Despite 


being confined to one dictatorship and a few intellectuals... [this book] is 
the first stab at a twenty-first century history of our time.’ In my view 


5 Tony Judt, Tres Literary Supplement, 7 July 1995, p. 25 
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this is exactly what it is not. It 1s a book by a highly intelligent Western 
intellectual unsympathetic to communism, which could have been writ- 
ten at any time in the past thirty years, or—apart from references to later 
works—in the past half-century. Yet any history of our times which 
hopes to survive into the next century must, after 1989, which clearly 
marks the end of an entire historic era, begin by trying to take a tentative 
step away from the ideological and political battlefields of that era. 
Anyone who has tried to do so knows how enormous an effort of intellect 
and imagination this requires, and how great the obstacles are. Never- 
theless, it has now become possible to try, and the attempt must be 
made. It does not require us to abandon our sympathies and convictions. 
Claudio Pavone’s remarkable Uma gaerra civile (1991) has made the effort 
to see the Italian Resistance of 1943-45, not as most ex-resisters and the 
official legitimation of the Italian Republic are inclined to present it, as a 
simple nationalist rising against foreigners and fascism, but as a conflict 
between two minorities of Italians—one, admittedly, much larger than 
the other—in which most Italians were not involved until che last mom- 
ent, except in a few mountain areas. His work is in no way intended as a 
critique of or attack on the Resistance. Pavone was and remains an anti- 
fascist and loyal to the Resistance in which he took part. It is simply 
now possible for him to see his own political choices and commitments 
in some historical perspective. 


Strangely, Furet begins to approach some kind of historical perspective in 
his treatment of fascism with which he has never been associated. This 1s 
evident in his treatment of Italian fascism, though he makes far too many 
concessions to Nolte’s attempt to exonerate the Nazis, which is not to be 
confused with the necessary effort, however much we may recoil from it, 
to remove the history of Nazism from the realm of moral theology and to 
reinsert it into German and global history. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case with his approach to the history of communism. What one criticizes 
is not his comprehensible opposition to communism, even though it 
sometimes leads him to turn an analysis of why the illusion of commu- 
nism took such a powerful hold in Europe into a mere denunciation of 
what communism did to Russia, which 1s not quite the same thing. It is 
that he writes about the history of communism as he might have done had 
Stalin, or even Brezhnev, still presided over its destinies. His book reads 
like a belated product of the Cold War era. But, to reverse and adapt a 
famous phrase of Marx: “The historians have been concerned with chang- 
ing the world. The point ıs to interpet it ' Especially when it has actually 
changed. 


© E.J Hobsbawm 
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Jeffrey C. Alexander 
Maria Pia Lara 


Honneth’s New Critical Theory 
of Recognition 


Axel Honneth’s The Struggle for Recognition: The Moral Grammar of Social - 
Conflicts represents at once an intriguing and revealing turn in the post- 
Habermasian tradition of the Frankfurt School, an important and origi- 
nal development in critical social theory more generally understood, and 
an ambitious and stimulating, if still inadequate, effort at grounding 
these theoretical ideas empirically." 


The Straggle for Recognition is revealing because it shows the extraordinary 
contemporary influence of Hegelian and communitarian thinking on the 
most influential neo-Kantian trends in critical social philosophy. It is 
important and original because Honneth not only connects these | 
movements to one another but offers, following ın the footsteps of the 
later Habermas but going well beyond him, a way to synthesize them 
conceptually. It is ambitious and stumulating because Honneth not only 
has a clear grasp of the need for empirical grounding and a wide know- 
ledge of contemporary social science but a sensitivity that extends beyond 
economic institutions to psychology, law, social movements and culture. 


Because many readers will be unfamiliar with Honneth's specifically philo- 
sophical vocabulary, it seems important to frame his effort in a more gen- 
eral way before discussing his argument in detail. Honneth should be seen 
as responding to the intellectual crisis that has beset radical and progres- 
sive politics since the decline of New Left theory and activism in the early" 
19708. In that earlier period, theorists struggled to revise and reframe tra- 
ditional Marxism in a manner that dealt with the ‘subjective’ and only 
indirectly class-related issues that marked student and youth rebellions, 
racial protests and uprisings, anti-war movements, and the emergence of 
gender and environmental politics. It seems clear, in retrospect at least, 
that by linking social activism so closely to what they viewed as new infra- 
structural strains in society, these neo-Marxist approaches to late capital- 
ism, post-iodustrialism, and the new class fundamentally overestimated 
the rebellious and progressive nature of social protest and vastly underesti- 
mated not only the political elasticity but also the moral significance of 
contemporary democracy, no matter how ‘bourgeois. 


* Axel Honneth, The Struggle for Recegurtrea. The Moral Grammar of Scia! Coaflects, trans 
Joel Anderson Polity Press, Cambridge 1995, ISBN 07456 18383, £39 50 HB,£12 95 PB 

2 More than any other mayor theonst, Alain Tourmne’s theomzing from the mid-1960s to 
the early 1980s embodied the effort co engage New Left socal movements oa their own 
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These scientific and political defects were exposed with devastating effect 
when the progressive social movements in which much radical theory had 
been invested so dramatically declined. Since then, the intellectual vac- 
uum in cntical thought has been filled with everything from postmod- 
ernism to theories of identity and difference. The problem with such 
approaches ıs that they leave out history, or, ro be more precise, they leave 
out the historical possibility of, and the moral necessity for, a fundamen- 
tally different and better future for human life. For, even while contempo- 
rary critical theories of society must reject Marx's ovvrterisme, they must 
retain his abiding sense that the furure can and should be fundamentally 
better than the present and the past. This possibility must be asserted, 
moreover, in something other than a merely hortatory way. Its moral sta- 
tus should be philosophically justified and its empirical status should be 
coherently explained. What ıs refreshing and significant about Honneth 
is that, even while he completely eschews the structuralism of Marxist 
theory and the revolutionism of New Left thought, he once again takes up 
these great tasks of the critical tradition. In so doing, his work establishes 
a bridge between the neo-Marxist theorizing of the 1960s and early 19708 
and the politically engaged theories of contemporary activists, which too 
often seem as if they are captured by the ideologies of contemporary 
movements rather than seeking objectively to explain them. 


Honneth engages in both a philosophical and a sociological polemic. 
Philosophically, he writes against the chasm that has been erected 
between moral and ethical thought. Emphasizing ‘justice’, the Kantian 
tradition has produced theories of abstract fairness that focus on proce- 
dural guarantees like due process, individual rights in the democratic 
state, the expansion of universalistic rationality, and morality in the 
‘weak’ sense of negative liberty. Rawls’s early development of the trans- 
historical notion of ‘justice as fairness’ and Habermas's early develop- 
ment of the normative ideal of transparent communication on the basis 
of ‘universal pragmatics’ are the most elaborate and influential contem- 
porary examples of such a neo-Kantian approach. In reaction to such the- 
orizing, which has been called ‘externalist,’ there has emerged over the 
last decade an increasingly strong ‘internalist’ approach thar, drawing 
upon Anstotle and Hegel to argue against Kant, calls for reinstating the 
importance of ‘ethical’ as against purely ‘moral’ criteria. In defining the 
ethical, contemporary thinkers like Charles Taylor, Bernard Williams, 
and Michael Walzer follow Hegel and Aristotle by placing emphasis on 
the ‘good’ rather than only the ‘just’ life and rooting it in communal 
rather than abstract organization, concrete rather than universal norma- 
tive criteria, and substantive rather than procedural values which high- 
light difference and uniqueness over generality and similarity. 


terms. Touraine developed a genuinely new theory of bow fundamental contredictions in 
post-industrial society would creare revolutionary movements coalescing iN 8 pew, univer- 
salizing class struggle against capitalism. This entire theorencal project collapsed a 
decade ago with the decline of progressive social movements. By emphasizing concepts 
like democracy and legality, Toursine’s oew writings-—-Critigue de la Moserusté (1972) and 
Qw'ext-ce que la Dimecrain? (1994)-—effecuvely refute bis earlier work For an extended 
discussion of Touraine io this regard, see Jeffrey C Alexander, ‘Collective Action, Culture 
and Civil Society. Secularizing, Updanng, Inverting, Revising, and Displacing the 
Classical Model of Socal Movements’, in Jon Clark and Marco Dian, eds, Alera Tomratme, 
London 1996, pp 205-33. 
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Philosophy and Empirical Thinking 


Honneth joins an important new development in philosophy by wanting 
to close the gap between these two socially engaged and critical schools 
of thought. What particularly distinguishes his own effort, and reaffirms 
its clear linkage with earlier work in the Frankfurt School tradition, is 
his welcome insistence that this philosophical bridge must be extended 
to make a deep connection between philosophical criticism and the most 
sophisticated contemporary empirical thinking about contemporary 
societies. 


Honneth is trained in social science as well as in philosophy, and he links 
his critique of abstract, neo-Kantian justice theories to an empirical 
attack on social scientific approaches that theorize oppression and eman- 
cipation primarily ın distributive terms that focus on economic equality 
and inequality alone. Arguing that ‘social theory's fixation on the dimen- 
sion of interests has... thoroughly obscured our view of the societal signif- 
icance of moral feelings’, Honneth incisively suggests that ‘the collective 
interest behind a conflict does not have to be seen as something ultimate 
or original but may rather have been constituted within a horizon of 
moral experience that admits of normative claims’ (p. 166). Following the 
critical path established by Parsons’s sociological theory, Honneth traces 
the origins of this unfortunate line of mechanistic and reductionist social 
scientific thinking back to Hobbes.? From there, he traces the baleful 
effects of this orientation forward to the quasiutilitarianism of Marx's sys- 
tematic writings (as compared to his historical writings, which Honneth > 
lauds); to the Chicago School's purely‘ecological’—sparial and eco- 
nomic-—treatment of ethnic conflict; to explananons of group mobility 
that focus exclusively on the availability of instrumental means like sym- 
bolic capital+ and to social movement models that emphasize ‘resource 
mobilization’ alone. While Honneth's synthetic philosophical ambition 
is clear and, as we will see, his alternative forcefully spelled out, he does 
not make any explicit synthetic statement about the alternative sociologi- 
cal theory his ideas imply. Still,che empirical traditions he draws upon 
push ın the same direction 1f in different ways. They include psychoana- 
lytic object-relations theory; models of status and legal position that 
emphasize citizenship as compared to naked stare power; and approaches ~ 
that incorporate the cultural and communicative dimensions of coopera- 
tion, conflict, and social movements. In the latter regard, he draws partic- 
ular attention to the umportance of E.P. Thompson’s work, describing ıt as 
having provided the impetus for a reorientation of historical studies by 
which ‘the utilitarian presuppositions of the earlier tradition could be 
replaced by normative premises’. Framing the lessons of Thompson's 
work philosophically, Honneth writes that ‘what counts as an unbearable 


5 This appropriation of Parsons by a left theorist may stili seem surprising despite the pro- 
neering labours of Habermas and others in the 1980s Yet the manner in which the early 
Parsons provided a mode! that critiqued reification and affirmed solidarity and moral 
responsibility has also fundamentally informed David Lockwood's recent work Seltdarity 
and Schim: The Problem of Disorder cx Darkbesm and Marxist Sectslegy, New York 1992 

4 In terms of this Bourdieuten concept of symbolic capital and Bourdieu’s theoretical 
framework more generally, Honneth has written one of the single best critical pieces. See 
“The Fragmented World of Symbolic Forms Reflections on Pierre Bourdieu’s Sociology of 
Culture’, Theory, Culture and Secrety, vol 3, 1986, pp 55-66 
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level of economic provision is to be measured in terms of the moral expec- 
tations thar people consensually bring to the organization of the commu- 
nity’ (ibid.). 


The desire to synthesize Kantian and Hegelian traditions, and to com- 
bine this with an empirical alternative to what Parsons called the 
Hobbesian error ın social theory, has, of course, always also been 
Habermas’s goal. Bue Honneth, who was Habermas's student and is now 
the successor to his Chair in philosophy ac Frankfurt, argues that 
Habermas’s emphasis on undistorted communication and universal 
pragmatics 18 too cognitivist, rationalistic, and abstract—-too Kantian, 
in short-—to serve as a master term, much less an empirical goal. In its 
place, Honneth wishes to emphasize ‘recognition’. 


Honneth justifies this philosophically by going back, as indeed did 
Habermas before him, to the young Hegel’s Jena lectures, which the- 
matized recognition as an egalitarian blending of love and esteem. In 
sociological terms, Honneth justifies his emphasis on recognition via a 
long and highly original interpretation of George Herbert Mead. 
Honneth takes his initial lead from Habermas’s important insight 
about the centrality of intersubjectivity in the American social psy- 
chologist’s work. However, he goes on to demonstrate something extra- 
ordinarily interesting about the manner in which Mead ontologized 
individuality. Honneth shows that when Mead insisted that the restless 
and non-conforming ‘I’ always differentiated itself from the socialized 
‘me’, representing existing society’s ‘generalized other,’ he linked this 
individualization to the selfs construction of an imaginary world of 
idealized others who would, in principle, supply psychological and 
social recognition of the ego's individuating, non-conforming act. 
Finally, Honneth justifies his emphasis on recognition empirically, cit- 
ıng common linguistic usage. ‘In the self-descriptions of those who see 
themselves as having been wrongly treated by others,’ he observes (p. 
131), ‘the moral categories that play a dominant role are chose—such 
as “insult” or “humiliation”—that refer to forms of disrespect, that is, 
to the denial of recognition.’ This apparently simple and obvious 
insight is, an fact, an extremely acute observation. Unfortunately very 
few other critical theorists have accurately assessed its important theo- 
retical consequences. 


On the theoretical grounds of classical philosophy and sociology and the 
empirical grounds of ordinary language, then, Honneth calls for critical 
theory to focus on a term that has a decidedly subjective, non-economic, 
psychological, and cultural character. He suggests, for example, that 
denying recognition hurts people ‘not sumply because it harms subjects 
or restricts their freedom to act’—the Hobbesian and Kantian claims 
respectively—but also ‘because ıt injures them wth regard to the positive 
understanding of themselves that they bave acquired rntersubsectively’ (ibid., ital- 
ics added). With this Hegelian term, then, Honneth gives greater texture 
to the normative ideal of critical social theory: recognition suggests not 


5. For an extended justification of his proposal to replace Habermas's emphasis on com- 
munication with the concept of recognition, see Honneth, The Social Dynamics of 
Disrespect,’ Constellations, vol. 1, no. 2 (1994), pp 255-69 
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just abstract justice or equality but ‘self-realization,’ the ‘settled ethos of 
a particular life world,’ the ‘good life’ (p. 172). 


The Categorical Imperative to Recognition 


Yet, by putting recognition rather than communication or equality at 
the centre of his philosophical-empuirical model, Honneth does not see 
himself as taking the side of anti-Kantian ideas. To the contrary, he 
believes that if recognition is theorized appropriately it can bridge the 
classical oppositions in philosophical and sociological thought. Thus, 
while Honneth acknowledges that ‘our approach departs from the 
Kantian tradition ın that it is concerned not solely with the moral auton- 
omy of human beings but also with the conditions for their self-realiza- 
tion,’ he insists that, ‘in contrast to those movements that distance 
themselves from Kant, this concept of the good should not be concerved 
as the expression of substantive values that constitute the ethos of a con- 
crete tradition-based community [but rather] with the structural ele- 
ments of ethical life, which...can be normatively extracted from the 
plurality of all particular forms of Life [thereby leading to] the most gen- 
eral norms possible’ (pp. 172-3). Honneth believes that there is a kind of 
categorical umperative for recognition. In their desire to achieve recogni- 
tion for themselves, people must give recognition to others. In this 
process, actors will, without realizing it, develop general categories, and 
corresponding institutions, that justify recognition. These categories 
and institutions will have simultaneously a particular, subjective refer- 
ence and a universal, objective reach. Efforts to achieve happiness and the 
good life perforce involve movements towards universalization and, vice 
versa, Movements towards universal justice are inevitably rooted in local 
communities of culturally shared identities and interests. 


So far, so good. This is an ambitious and much-needed effort to extend 
the bridges that are being built between neo-Kantian approaches to crit- 
ical thinking and the remarkable upsurge of critical hermeneutic theo- 
nizing that has emerged from such socially-engaged thinkers as Taylor, 
Williams, and Walzer. Yet, while enormously helpful, The Struggle for 
Recognition remains problematic in certain critical respects. Its sociologi- 
cal models are affected by residues of an evolutionary approach to moral- 
ity and history. This developmental bias coincides with what can be 
called, ın philosophical terms, an overly ‘anthropological’ emphasis, one 
which makes Honneth less sensitive than he should be to what Austen 
and Habermas have called the ‘ulocutionary’—linguistic and sym- 
bolic—dimensions of contemporary institutions and conflicts. As a 
result, we believe, in 1ts present form, Honneth’s critical theory can fully 
encompass neither the contingencies of actual historical outcomes nor 
the complex moral and institutional textures necessary to achieve the 
‘good and just’ life. 


These problems begin to emerge when Honneth tries to operationalize 
recognition by parsing it into three subcategories, specifying it on the 
level of the personality (‘self-confidence’), social organization (‘self- 
respect’), and culture (‘self-esteem’). Each of these caregories defines an 
ideal end-state of social development, a set of equilibria points for social 
and moral progress that are anthropological in the sense that they consti- 
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tute social and moral arguments——like those of Mar’s early manu- 
scripts—produced by a theory of human needs. For each level, Honneth 
points to a set of social restrictions that frustrate a human need, denying 
recognition and as a result creating social pathology and conflict. By so 
doing, he can produce theoretically informed suggestions for progressive 
social action and change. 


But so tightly linking human needs, social structures and pathologies is 
too neat. Conceptualizing self-confidence, for example, Honneth 
employs object-relations theories that underline the importance of ‘good 
enough mothering’, by parents and other socializing agents, in provid- 
ing actors with the ‘basic trust’ necessary for establishing friendship and 
independence. Being denied the recognition that such mothering repre- 
sents, Honneth writes, results in pathologies like criminal aggression 
and violence. It seems to us, however, that this is an overly simplistic way 
of thinking about the motivational aspects even of interpersonal prob- 
lems. As Anna Freud first pointed out, and as subsequent ego psychology 
convincingly demonstrated, even ‘well brought up’ and ‘secure’ persons 
have complex and fragmented cognitive and affective structures which 
continuously employ defensive mechanisms like splitting, projection, 
denial, and neutralization. This means that, even within ‘healthy’ adults, 
the potential for violent and aggressive interpersonal relations 
always remains. ‘Confident’ people can be, and have been, anti-Semutic, 
racist and misogynist. Equally important, however, is the fact that 
unconfident, insecure, badly brought up persons can act in ways that 
give others esteem and recognition. They can be brought to do so by the 
structures of the symbolic and organizational environments within 
which they act. 


What is missing from Honneth’s model is the concept of mediations. 
Confidence is a psychological medium but it should not, for the purposes 
of social theory, be conceived as an individually or even interactionally 
generated one. To the contrary, confidence, and its lack, can be articu- 
lated cwltwrally and regulated isstitationally; it is not only or even primar- 
ily the result of socializing institutions. For example, in her influential 
book, The Reproduction of Mothering, Nancy Chodorow demonstrated how 
misogynist socializing structures created within girls and women strong 
and supposedly debilitating dependency needs How did it come about 
that these same girls and young women created the active, autonomous 
and self-confident, and often very ‘aggressive’, women’s movement of the 
1960s? What Chodorow missed was the mediation vis-a-vis female 
psychological structures provided by surrounding cultural ideals (which 
increasingly emphasized highly universal and neutral conceptions 
of freedom) and by surrounding social structures (such as increased . 
participation in the labour market and extended legal guarantees) 
which provided learning opportunities for transforming personal 
feelings of inadequacy into healthy, confident, and assertive publec 
behaviour. 


Illocutionary Force 
As a social movement, in other words, actors in the women’s movement 


found psychological gratificatrions—self-confidence and recognition— 
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in the interactional and cultural structures thar were institutionally 
available in the public sphere. Because they were ‘gratified’ in this way, 
they could act with ‘Wlocutionary’ force to redefine these structures in 
more universal and gender-sensitive terms. Drawing on Austen and 
Searle, Habermas introduced the term ‘illocutionary’ into political and . 
moral discourse in order to emphasize the consensus-building capacities 
of speech acts. In contrast to the coercive, instrumental, and asymmetri- 
cal dimensions of perlocutionary speech (1f you vote for me, I will have 
the power to give you special attention’), illocutionary statements have 
their effect only if speakers and hearers assume symmetry and strive for 
mutual understanding (‘vote for me because I represent your needs and 
values’). In this sense, insofar as the women’s movement succeeded in 
changing the gender consciousness, and later the institutions, of contem- 
porary women and men, it can be said to have exerted an illocutionary 
force. Women empowered themselves by the performative effectiveness - 
of their claims to recognition, not by the psychological effectiveness of 
such claims For example, women often publicly re-presented their lives, 
via feminist autobiographies, interviews, movies, novels, and television. 
In these public reconstructions, women symbolized themselves as bear- 
ers of pain, discrimination, isolation, and misunderstanding. Insofer as 
these public interventions succeeded in gaining legitimacy—in generat- 
ing sympathetic understanding and agreement among wide sectors of 
the public—women came to be regarded as universal figures, as the 
‘bearers of life,’ and they received public solidarity, consolation, and 
recognition. In gaining such recognition, they empowered themselves 
by reversing the self-defeating image of woman as victim. Representing ~ 
themselves as strong rather than weak, they became validated and gained 
power as citizens and public actors.® 


The subsequent psychological—confidence-related—effect of the women’s 
movement must be understood ın the same kind of mediated, illocutionary, 
and cultural way. Insofar as it succeeded in establishing new cultural cate- 
gories of moral human beings, more gender-neutral normative guidelines 
for interactional and institutional behaviour, and more egalitarian and 
inclusive economic rewards and legal punishments, feminism has made it 
possible for ‘insecure’ women to be treated in ways that increase their self- 
confidence and recognition. = 


We have similar reservations about Honneth’s trearment of the second 
form of recognition, which he calls self-respect. Honneth connects self- 
respect not to the psychological but the social organizational level of 
recognition, and he understands organization primarily ın terms of the 
broadening of citizenship nghts. Arguing, quite rightly, that self-respect 
can be produced by legal obligations demanding thar others respect one’s 


6 This discussion of Wlocurtonary force, while indebted to Habermas's moral appropriation 
of the concept, implies at the same time a fundamental modification of ic As we have 
employed the concept here, drawing on Lara's forthcoming work, it points co che impor- 
tance in successful dlocutionary utterances of creating effective sesthetic symbols—io_, 
sociological termas, collective representarions—a process char entails interpenetrating the 
moral ‘validity sphere’ with the aesthetic. Ic is precisely this necessity that Lara has 
emphasized in ber interpretation of Albrecht Wellmer’s important recent work. See Maria 
Pra Lare, ‘Albrecht Wellmer: Between Validity Spheres’, Phslasephby and Social Critrcum, 
vol 21,00 2 (1995), pp. I-22 
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moral autonomy, he produces a developmental model that concentrates 
on showing how law has become ever more abstract and generalized, and 
how its normative reach has continually been extended. He demonstrates 
that law was integral to the transformation of hierarchically organized 
estates into horizontally defined citizen communities, and that the 
extension and generalization of lew was later central to the political and 
social enlargement of these earlier civil nghts chat Marshall and Parsons 
described. 


Despite the importance of drawing attention to the significance of legal 
development, we believe that Honneth’s argument is seriously weakened 
by the unmediated, anthropological Lnkage he makes between self- 
respect and legal insticutions. In historical terms, increasing legal gener- 
alization and abstraction does not necessarily mean extending 
recognition of autonomy. Apartheid laws were imposed during South 
African modernity, in the 19408; the Nuremberg laws emerged in the 
midst of what had been considered an expansion of German modernity in 
the 19208 and early 1930s; laws severely reducing the social benefits of 
citizenship have been proposed with increasing frequency in this decade. 


It is clear that legal generality and abstractness do not, in themselves, 
signal recognition for moral autonomy or its diminution. We would 
argue, to the contrary, that the moral capacity of different groups of 
actors is crystallized by social movements that intervene in the public 
sphere in an illocutionary way. These can just as often be movements of 
the Right as of the Left. Once public moral identities are symbolically 
constructed, the moral majority specifies them in terms of legal codes 
and enforceable mandates. Honneth has ignored the fact that illocution- 
ary—linguistic and symbolic—forces always mediate the relationship 
between psychological motivations, interactional gestures, and social 
organization. As a result, he has conflated the recognition of moral 
capacity with the growth of legal regulation per se. This is not even to 
raise the whole problem of the relation between procedural, universalist 
law—the only kind that Honneth addresses—and legal norms thar seek 
to enforce substantive rationality through category-specific protections, 
the ‘partialist’ legal position that some multiculturalists have suggested 
18 necessary 1f complex societies are to respect differences in gender and 
ethnicity. 


Particular and Universal Communities 


In his discussions of the third, culturally-related type of recogniuon— 
self-esteem—and of the role that social movements play in the struggle 
for recognition generally understood, Honneth moves closer to illumi- 
nating the symbolic, illocutionary mediations in complex societies. 
Esteem, he writes, comes from the actor's ability to participate in an 
intersubjectively shared value horizon, ın a true community of values. 
For this reason, he suggests, it is the cultural self-understanding of 
society that provides the criteria for establishing self-esteem. There 1s, 
however, a crucial and unacknowledged ambiguity in this discussion. 
On the one hand, Honneth suggests that mere participation in a shared 
value, or ethical, community can provide recognition. On the other, he 
acknowledges thart for this recognition to be moral, or just, it must 
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involve, not simply symbolic participation in a tightly bounded commu- 
nity but also in the community of society, a relatively universal commu- 
nity. In the latter sense, it is ‘the climate of public attention’ (p. 127) that 
becomes critical, not simply the communal sharing of values per se. 


This distinction is not merely academic. The failure to make it explicit, 


and to relate different forms of communalization systematically to differ- 
ent outcomes in the culturally coded struggle for esteem, would seem to 
be a significant omission in moral and empirical terms. The problem 
presents itself because esteem 18, in fact, often provided within the par- 
ticularistic, self-affirming boundaries of segmented communities which 
experience themselves as downwardly mobile, as having recently become 
peripheral to ongoing, public concerns. In this situation, demands for 
recognition that appear subjectively legitimate to social actors, which 


emerge, indeed, from their concrete forms of ethical life, are deeply sus- ~ 


pect in moral terms. Based on deep resentments, they can easily become 
demands for domination, for the subordination of the values of other 
groups to those that appear ‘naturally’ to be affirmed in one’s own. 


Honneth seems theoretically able to finesse such a possibility—to avoid 
theorizing the darker possibilities that the search for esteem might 
imply—because of the ambiguity in the reference to ‘community’. This 
optimism 1s reinforced by what appears to be an implicit commitment 
on his part to a new form of the categorical imperative, one that predicts 
mutual valuation from the anthropological force of human need: 


“Solidarity” can be understood as an interactive relationship in which ~ 


subjects mutually sympathize with their various ways of life because, 
among themselves, they esteem each other symmetrically’ (p. 128). Yes, 
solidarity cam be understood in this way, but will it be so understood 
empirically? Honneth simply admonishes, ‘only to the degree to which I 
actively care about the development of the other's characteristic (which 
seem foreign to me) can our shared goals be realized’ (p. 129). This sub- 
merged developmental commutment to an anthropological imperative 
makes Honneth seem overly confident that the struggle for recognition 
will lead to progressive social change Honneth wants his syathesis of 
Kantian and hermeneutical approaches to provide a model that cuts 
across recent debates about ‘identity politics.’ In contrast, for example, to 
such critical recent interventions as Todd Gitlin’s, The Tuszlight of 
Common Dreams, Honneth has tried to develop a model that can demon- 
strate how demands for the recognition of authentic identities are not 
incompatible with universalizing claims. While we heartily agree with 
this more optimistic understanding of the potential of multiculturalism, 
we do not believe that Honneth’s model is sufficiently mediated to allow 
him philosophically to justify or sociologically to explain this claim. 


The Texture of Recognition 


It 1s important to make this criticism very carefully, in a balanced way. 
By emphasizing the particularity and subjectivity of recognition, and 
by recognizing its sociological contingency, Honneth has gone well 
beyond the Kantian formula that simply describes solidarity as ‘the 
other side of justice.’ Drawing from the Hegelian and classical tradi- 
tions, his model conceptualizes the possibility of maintaining solidarity 
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as a moral criterion while avoiding the proceduralism of the neo- 
Kantian tradition, still evident in Habermas's work, that conceives the 
impartiality of solidarity in a very abstract way. In our view, however, 
Honneth still does not go far enough. It is not enough simply to say that 
solidarity is not an empty space and that groups are included and 
excluded on the basis of recognition. The term recognition must 
become more textured, and it can become so only if it is amplified by 
including in it a concept like symbolic representation. Solidarity never 
contains only one possibility. It is always partial, multi-layered, and 
incomplete, because recognition in a moral and ethical sense is filtered 
by the intermingled representational structures of various social groups. 
In opposition to the partially institutionalized values of ‘modernity’ or 
‘post-conventional morality—Honneth uses these terms interchange- 
ably to describe the potentially universal tendencies of contemporary 
societal communities—core groups establish hierarchical valuations 
that justify subordinating groups by identifying them as dependent, 
irrational, libidinous, as, in sum, civically incompetent. These institu- 
tionalized languages of disrespect exist in tense inter-relationships with 
the self-images of excluded groups and with the ‘properly civil’ norma- 
tive language of democratic society. For groups to gain esteem and 
recognition under these circumstances means a lot more than demand- 
ing it, and more than justifying this demand on the basis of an anthro- 
pological reciprocity. It means entering with illocutionary force into the 
convoluted, interlarded language of public life, with such creative 
rhetorical power and non-institutionalized resources that one’s own and 
other's identities seem to require a reconstructed narrative of the social, 
one that 1s coded in much more democratic, egalitarian, and humanitar- 
ian terms. 


In his analysis of social movements, Honneth approaches just this kind 
of understanding tn a very interesting way. “There must be a semantic 
bridge’, he writes, ‘between the impersonal aspirations of a social move- 
ment and their participants’ private experience of injury, a bridge that 
is sturdy enough to enable the development of collective identity’ 
(p. 163). But in trying to explain how such a semantic bridge can be con- 
structed, Honneth moves, once again, directly from an anthropological 
emphasis on emotional needs to historical practices of resistance, emanci- 
pation, and enlarged participation: 


In the context of the emotional responses associated with shame, the experience 
of being disrespected can become the motivational impetus for a struggle for 
recognition. For it 1s only by regaining the possibility of active conduct thet 
indrviduals can dispel the state of emotional tension into which they are forced 
asa result of humiliation But thet makes xt possible for the praxis thus opened xp te 


taks the form of politcal resistance 15 the opportunity for moral iasight inherent ra these 
megairos emotions, as their cogastrve content (p. 138, italics added) 


The opportxasty for moral insight may be inherent in the experience of 
shame, but, as the history of reactionary social movements chat have 
marked the twentieth century indicates, grasping a moral content in 
response to feeling publicly and privately shamed 1s not particularly 
likely ın an empirical sense. Institutionalized social resources and public 
rhetorics mediate berween shame, its cognition, and any swlocutionary 
responses which might be made. Moreover, even if the response to shame 
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does take the form of constructing a collective identity and injecting it 
into the public sphere—'a practical process in which individual experi- 
ences of disrespect are read as typical for an entire group’ (p. 162)—there 
is no necessary sense in which this is a good thing from a moral point of 
view. Such interventions have often led to the creation of social structures ` 
and languages that create a self-righteous facade of legitimacy for the 
exclusion and domination of others. 


Axel Honneth is certainly aware of such possibilities, for it is his singular 
achievement in The Struggle for Recognition to have created a model not 
only for evaluating such possibilities morally and ethically but for 
explaining them empirically. This 1s the marvellous ambition of the 
Frankfurt approach to critical social theory. As the most important 
recent representative of this school, Honneth has achieved this ambition 
brilliantly. From the foundations of Habermas, he has struck out deci- 
sively in new directions, taking much more seriously the subjectivity of 
moral textures and the need to approach them through empirical and not 
only philosophical reasoning. In so doing, Honneth has opened a new 
chapter in critical theory. Despite the inadequacies that remain in this 
account, one can only await his future contributions with keen anticipa- 
tion. 
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Anders Stephanson 


Rethinking International Relations 


Geopolitics has never found a congenial place within the Marxist tradi- 
tion, let alone been properly theorized. Consider the exemplary Nicos 
Poulantzas, originator of the best Marxist works on the state in the 
1960s and 1970s. His focus is on class and structure ın a domestic set- 
ting, as though international space does not exist or at any rate is of no 
consequence for the formation and nature of the state. But then the ‘hori- 
zontal’ role of territorialization, war and external relations was always 
bound to be unclear in the ‘vertical’ world of Marxist modes of produc- 
tion, the exception being various theorizations—in themselves not very 
convincing—of imperialism and exploitation. 


Not that political theory on the liberal side provided anything much 
superior, Like Marxism, it remained marked by nineteenth-century 
notions of an inexorably globalizing process of modernity and capitalism, 
a teleological perspective which allowed one to ponder principles of stare 
institutions without much regard for the historical effects of spanial 
boundaries and war. Meanwhile, the academic discipline known as 
‘International Relations theory —-shortened by the trade, thankfully, to 
‘rR’ —-would develop in full force only after the Second World War, chiefly 
in response to the exigencies of the emerging Cold War. IR, to put the 
matter a bit vulgarly, was tied from the very beginning to the US power 
apparatus, whose new-found global role demanded intelligence in every 
possible sense. In its most instrumentalized form, it supplied the 
Pentagon with game-theoretical models for nuclear exchanges. The disci- 
pline, in any event, became an American social science pure and simple. 


To the ‘educated’ public, however, IR has remained largely obscure, as 
Fred Halliday quite rightly notes." Who has even a nominal awareness of 
Kenneth Waltz, ics central figure? Unlike in Britain, as IR developed in 
America, it had virtually no connection—absurdly enough—to diplo- 
matic history. Paradoxically, the parochial home of the latter in the 
Americanist sub-field of history actually allowed greater distance from 
officialdom and so, too, a great deal more critical content, culminating in 
the substantial ‘revisionist’ works of the 1960s and 1970s.” Diplomatic 


* Fred Halliday Rathrakiag International Relations, Macmillan, London 1994, ISBN 0- 
333-58905-x, £12 99. 

t For more oa che historiographical aspect, see my contribunon to David Reynolds, ed., 
The Origins of the Cold War sa Exrepe. letermattenal Perspectrees, New Haven 1993. 
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history 1n the US did not, at least, sink easily into writing administrative 
history for administrative purposes—to paraphrase Adorno. 


IR, for its part, failed to develop any real intellectual autonomy. Devoid 
of internal meta-theory, it was always parasitic on other social sciences, 
above all on economics. After the initial postwar moment of ‘classical’ 
realism—-of which Kissinger is the surviving scalwart-—the discipline 
was gradually taken over epistemologically by the rigid scheme of 
model—variables outcomes which had been appropriated from economics 
and, in turn, nineteenth-century natural science. The discipline, amidst 
proliferating internal ‘paradigms’, remains wedded to this scheme.3 
Because the world of international relations 1s not one of controlled, 
repeatable experiments, the predictive value of IR, always its ultimate 
raison d'être, proved quite limited, if not downright negative. One 
thinks of che collapse of the whole postwar order after 1989 which IR, 
saddled with the dominant neo-realist dogma of bipolar stability, spec- 
tacularly failed to envision because its ‘elegant’ and ‘parsimonious’ the- 
ory could not, by definition, accommodate what went on inside the 
individual ‘actors’, that is, the states themselves. 


In Rethinking International Relations, Halliday, ın the wake of that collapse, 
is attempting to do two things: on the one hand, to size up the field of IR 
against the claims of Marxism and its remains; on the other, to give an 
account of the nature of the Cold War and its end, in particular the aston- 
ishing evaporation of the UssR. This latter empirical exhibit 1s in turn 
designed to demonstrate the validity of his theoretical claims as well as 
sustain his political assessment of the new situation. In the end, alas, I 
think it is politics thar dictates theory here, not the other way around. 


Writing at a considerable remove from American IR, Halliday gives a 
useful potted history of the discipline and a concomitant critique— 
though, disappointingly, he says nothing about diplomatic history. IR 1s 
taken to task, as one would expect, for being ahistorical and overly state- 
centric, for eliminating, especially, the social forces of capitalism. 
Halliday'’s basic—and unexceptional—theme ar this stage 1s the ‘Janus- 
faced’ nature of the state, that it functions ‘simultaneously at the domes- 
tic and international level’ ın order ‘to maximize benefits in one domain 
to enhance their position in the other.’ From this perspective, he says, 
Marxism—typically reduced here to ‘historical materialism’ and so pre- 
sumably cleansed of any Hegelian mumbo-jumbo—still has a lot to 
offer. Precisely what and how, beyond an emphasis on classes and capital- 
ism, or the ‘socio-economic’, is not all that clear. For, Janus-faces not- 
withstanding, when all is said and done, Halliday is back effectively to 
internal derivation, which was always the Marxist tendency.4 


3 Halliday, I think, bes few fundamental disagreements with chat scheme whuch 1s why be 
emphasizes the drversity of m racher chan, as I would, its compact narrowness IR, it 
should be nored, 18 internally divided between an intellectually dominant theory elite and 
a purely policy-orientated assembly mostly lodged in schools of international relacions. 

4 The impressive spirit of Iseac Deutscher hovers bere and throughout. See Deutscher, 
Russia, China, and the West: A Contemporary Cbreascls, 1953-1966, edited by Fred Halliday, 
London 1970, where a younger Halliday approvingly quotes him to the effect that ‘the 
foreign policy of any government, especially of the Soviet Government, 18 a prolongation 
of irs domestic policy’ (p. xu) For Halliday, the Soviet Union always ‘played a definite, 
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Springsteen and Opium 


To follow that peculiar trajectory, ıt is best to break Halliday’s order of 
disquisition and begin with the analysis of the Cold War, for it is here that 
he strikes his more original theoretical theme, centred on a posited polar- 
ity of homogeneity and heterogeneity in international relations. 
He develops this loosely from the notion of ‘international society’ that the 
so-called English school of IR, anti-theoretical and historically orientated, 
put forth in the 1950s and 1960s as a counterpoint to the dominant 
social-science models of the us. For Halliday, ‘society’ 1s a normative order 
which forces states ‘to conform to each other in their internal arrange- 
ments.’ His ultimate concern is to argue that it was ‘international pres- 
sure for homogeneity [that] destroyed the Soviet Union’ since ‘the Cold 
War was ultimately about two varying concepts of international society,’ 
the pressure here being ‘social’ racher rhan ‘inter-state.’ The Soviet Union 
was undermined and finally capsized because of the influence of ‘the T- 
shirt and the supermarket,’ or as he also puts it ın a singularly 1ll-chosen 
image: “Bruce Springsteen was the late-rwentieth-century equivalent of 
the Opium Wars.’ 


Homogeneity and its opposite refers to two different instances in 
Halliday's account. The first concerns ‘revolutionary’ states, whose very 
internal goals, if not always external methods of policy, threaten the status 
quo Revolution provides a contrast and promotes similar movements 
elsewhere; and so there will be no real peace until one side or the other 
prevails. To maintain this thesis, Halliday trots out the unlikely quartet 
of Voltaire, Burke, Marx and Fukuyama, all of whom are called upon to 
argue that similarity in various ways reinforces the orientation of srares 
vis-a-vis each other, such that their outward behaviour becomes more or 
less symmetrical and normatively coherent, while revolutionary states, by 
contrast, threaten by their very existence the established order by suggest- 
ing something that transcends ıt. 


This thesis leads to a second and more profound case where ‘revolution’ 
really becomes a question of diverging socio-economic structures. Hall- 
day is not always unequivocal on socio-economic cawsality. Apprehensive 
lest the argument should appear reductionist and overly determinist, he 
falls back on the commonsensical idea—which almost anyone would 
accept——that the socio-economic sets limits on and conditions other 
domains. But the strictly causal problem can be brushed aside because 
Halliday is more interested in using the ‘socio-economic’ as a way of 
defining contrasting totalities or systems, in conferring upon them den- 


bur limited, ana-impernalist role; aod there was consequently always ‘a hard diding 
line between unter-umpenalist and inter-capıtalıst contradictions on the one hand and 
contradicuons between capitalism and socialism on che otber’ See Fred Halliday, Arabia 
Witheat Sultans, New York 1975, p 412. The real challenge to Halliday's position on the 
inside/outside problem is the hiscorical sociology of Michael Mann because it allows both 
for the specificity of the geopoliacal and the recognition of class. Oblique references and 
borrowings not withstanding, Halliday never really confroots Mann’s work——best laid out 
in States, Capstalism, and War, Oxford 1988 Justin Rosenberg'’s The Empere of Civel Socrety: 
a Critiqne of the Realist Theory of Ixteraatseaal Relatrens, Verso, London 1994, an exemplary 
text roughly withio the same frame as Halliday’s, does dismiss historical sociology bur 
chooses, unfortunately, to focus on Anthony Giddens rather than the more original Mann 
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tity and meaning. Once that move has been made, the question of the pre- 
cise nature of internal determination becomes secondary. 


The upshot of all this, of course, is the argument that the conflict 
between the West and the Soviet Union could only end when one of the 
two systems collapsed, since the USSR was obviously socio-economically 
different and thus by its very nature a threat to existing capitalism—-and 
vice versa. The Cold War, then, could only end as it did with a winner 
and loser, as any war generally would. 


Defining the Cold War 


There is a wide range of views on the nature of the Cold War, if the term 
is indeed to be accepted in the first place. Halliday used to have an inde- 
terminate position on its significance. His most well-known work of the 
1980s, The Making of the Second Cold War, delineated no less than eight 
concepts and decided ecumenically in the end that all of them have some 
truth-value. He has now concluded, however, that the Cold War consti- 
tuted the whole structural nature of the East-West conflict, emanating 
ultimately from their antagonistic systems. I myself disagree with this. 
The term ought to be reserved for that period in the East-West relation- 
ship, say before 1963, when the antagonistic element really did domi- 
nate and no sustained diplomacy took place. The whole idea of a Cold 
War only comes into play because the postwar era is thought to be a 
break with the old European concepts of international law, a break, cer- 
tainly, with the sharp distinction of war and peace. By superimposing 
issues of capitalism and socialism onto the postwar conflict, the two sides 
put into question something that had been excluded by common agree- 
ment since the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
namely, the legitimacy of the other's social space as such, the faside. The 
idea of a Cold War, therefore, is inextricably connected with the idea of 
the civil war, a global civil war. This is not, in my view, the character of 
the geopolitical realities after the Cuban Missile Crisis. Henceforth the 
decisive element in the approach of both sides was the maintenance of 
their respective spheres of influence, coupled with a massive expansion of 
the military-industrial complexes. In no way was the defining aim to 
make any fundamental moves to invade the other's ‘social space.’ Acute 
conflict was displaced to Third World theatres, but these, however mur- 
derous, were not critical for the preservation of the systems themselves. 
The very shallowness and ephemerality of the ‘second Cold War’ in the 
era of Ronald Reagan actually only serves to illustrate that the old struc- 
tural underpinnings had eroded. 


Disagreement on this score, however, is less important for our present 
purposes than Halliday's deeper theoretical claim about international 
relations that follows from his new analysis, the claim, in short, that 
socio-economic heterogeneity as such provides antagonism and threat, 
and so forms the basis for the Cold War—or whatever one chooses to call 
it. We need to examine that position on two different levels. 


First, ic seems empirically dubious to invest che Soviet Union systemati- 
cally with either any threatening revolutionary goals or structural con- 
trast vis-a-vis the West. Indeed, Poulantzas was quite right on this in his 
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still very interesting critique of Comintern ideology during the moment 
of fascism: once it was decided in 1928 that the central contradiction in 
the universe ran, not between labour and capital across the board, but 
between the Socialist Fatherland and the capitalist oxtstde, once the con- 
flict was thus borizontally territorialrzed, basically the game was up. The 
interests of the Stalinist bureaucracy, narrowly conceived, came to be the 
fundamental and ultimately decisive element in the making of Soviet 
foreign policy. In a devastating fashion, the work of Fernando Claudin 
has demonstrated the logic and historical effects of this shift. 


One might take, again, a different view on this, but it is harder to accept 
disagreement about a second and more fundamental problem having to 
do with the whole 1dea of heterogeneity. It 1s one thing to argue that dif- 
ference or heterogeneity tendentially introduces difficulties in any given 
set of international relations. Obviously, the existence of mutually exclu- 
sive systems embodied in two different states is likely to cause friction, 
all things being equal. Bur friction is one thing, antagonistic conflict 
something very different. Once territorialized, the conflict between the 
USSR and the world of capitalism entailed no necessary conflict along the 
lines—to use Mao’s formulation—of antagonistic contradiction, that is 
to say, revolution and war, mortal combat. The mere existence of dissimi- 
lar ‘socio-economic’ structures cannot, when separated in space, be called 
upon to provide the conceptual foundation for a diagnosis of mutually 
antagonistic relations. It just does not follow. 


Of course, once the difference of domestic socio-economic systems has 
been posited as essential, ıt ıs easy but empty and circular to say that 
such difference could not end before one side collapsed. What is in dis- 
pute here 1s not that either party in the best of all possible worlds would 
have liked to see itself victorious and globally dominant, but the much 
stronger claim that there is anything fundamentally necessary about all 
this, that exther side needed the destruction of the other for the essential 
reproduction of its own system ‘on pain of extinction’ to use Marr's 
excellent formulation. 


Postmodernism and the T-shirt Effect 


Because there 1s precious little necessary interaction, let alone dialectical 
contradiction on the order of labour and capital-—locked in the same 
space—Halliday has to fall back on a model of cyltwral influence, what he 
calls ‘the demonstration effect,’ in other words, a kind of civilizational 
concept featuring Springsteen and the T-shirt. What he really has in 
mind 1s the constantly expansive nature of capitalism and the various 
historical forms it has taken. Only on that assumption can there be any 
‘systematicity’ to the whole process. But even if capitalism is expansive, 
all things (again) being equal, and even if cultural and ideological influ- 
ences did play a role in the collapse of the Soviet Union, the sum total 
here is something far less theoretical than a general theory of interna- 
tional relations based on the centrality of hererogene:ty—homogeneity. 


It is enough to look at the most profoundly antegonistic of all great- 
power relations in the 1960s and 19708 to see the hollowness of the 
whole argument. For surely the roughly similar ‘socio-economic’ systems 
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of the USSR and China was no obstacle at all to the emergence of some- 
thing that, unlike the East-West conflict in Europe, indeed turned 
momentarily into a hot war. The later example of Vietnam and China 1s 
another obvious reference. Halliday, rather hurriedly, acknowledges in a 
few scattered remarks this considerable difficulty. 


Halliday’s polemical confidence, interestingly, becomes truly strident only 
in the dismissal of the postmodern—in the unhappy terminology of R, 
‘post-positivist’—tendencies that form most of the opposition within the 
discipline itself. Halliday’s work has not run in the direction of theoretical 
speculation. He was never touched by the Althusserian moment. 
Empirically, his pre-eminent field has been chat between the Horn of 
Africa and Afghanistan, wherein he bas produced a string of valuable 
works, and what he has called the Second Cold War. Theory, just as in che 
world of his IR counterparts ın the Us, 1s here a guide to action. Impatient 
with purely negative theory, Halliday now reacts strongly against any- 
thing smacking of postmodern thought. Indeed, in the name of reasonable 
and rational modernity he dismisses the whole notion of postmodernity as 
intellectual fashion. The tone, measured and scholarly when dealing with 
the bourgeois mainstream, becomes directly menacing and shrill. Post- 
modern writings are likened to those of the ‘Islamic clergy.’ They are ‘pre- 
tentious, derivative and vacuous’. One theorist is accused of being overly 
interested in Machiavelli, ‘whose ethical scepticism, and historical ran- 
domness, presaged the Parisian fashions of our time.’ 


These shafts fall wide of the mark. A good deal of postmodern IR deserves 
stricture for being purely negational or deconstructive and for not pro- 
ducing any empirically grounded account of actually existing interna- 
tional relations. Bue Halliday seems wholly insensitive—nor least 
politically—to the extraordinarily disciplinarian nature of American R. 
Devoid of its own meta-theory, it ıs nevertheless an apparatus with an 
exceedingly strong canon and its intellectual architecture is anything 
but open. Only with that in miod can one understand, :f not always 
agree with, the tenor of the post-structuralist opposition. It 1s particu- 
larly inapposite of Halliday to focus his venom on this tendency, since he 
himself notes the fact that international relations in the present epoch are 
becoming more and more situated in the domain of communication, 
signs, and culture. 


Halliday’s anti-Machiavellian appeal to values and normative frames indi- 
cates where the final note of this work will be struck. For he is much taken 
with the danger of ‘agnosticism, analytic or moral.’ Hence his call for the 
great powers to lead and to act responsibly in accordance with the princi- 
ples that pretty much everyone agrees are good. I suppose this 1s what 
remains when one has come to the conclusion that the best hope for the 
foreseeable future is liberal capitalism. It is not my view; bur it has the 
virtue of consistency. 


Elizabeth Wilson 


A Note on Jumanji 


Parents have a different experience of cinema going from the childless 
or ‘child free’: instead of the Art-Deco bar of the local art house, the 
cavernous spaces of the multiplex and a sense of having been magically 
transported to the United States as kids ın baseball caps and clutching 
giant cartons of popcorn surge around the foyer. The film is likely to be 
Hollywood as well, and while in my academic teaching life the term 
‘Hollywood’ conjures up dark visions of film noir, critically decon- 
structed Westerns and Hitchcockian degeneration, on my visits to the 
Holloway Odeon in North London it means over-the-top technology 
combined with reassuring comedy. Jwrassic Perk may have been an ex- 
ception (though one that I thankfully missed), but The Mask and Jumanji 
offer high-octane energy, thrills and spills and everything coming out 
right in che end. 


The Jwmanyt formula is familiar enough: there 1s a threat from without 
to the American Way of Life. The anti-communist science-fiction 
movies of the fifties were an earher version; in films such as The Thing 
From Another World and Them, Americans were faced with Life-threaten- 
ing alien forces in the shape of giant ants or Martian vegetables feeding 
on human blood, physical metaphors thar stood for the mental and 
spiritual threat of left-wing ideology. But although the perceived rea/ 
threat (of communism) was represented by a fictional horror, the threat 
was still fictionally represented as real, and The Thing From Another World 
closed with the famous line, ‘watch the skies’—-permanent vigilance was 
needed to thwart the Reds.’ 


In Jumanji, by contrast, reality has disappeared. To understand this re- 
gressive move from fictional reality to fictional fiction, it is necessary 
to rehearse the plot—itself surprisingly complex and sophisticated for 
a movie aimed primarily at children. The story begins in 1969. A little 
boy, the son of a successful shoe manufacturer, ıs being bullied ar school. 
His dad cannot communicate with him and does not understand his 
situation. Although they live in a wonderful New England colonial house, 
the child is unhappy. He unearths a mysterious board game, Jumanji, 
and he and his girlfriend—-who seems strangely to be rather old for this 
relationship—tbegin to play. With every throw the game brings a new 
terror from the jungle—giant ants, a roaming tiger and monster creepers 


* Peter Buskind, Seerag u Balseveng: How Hollywood Taught Us te Step Worrying and Lowe the 
Fifties, London 1983,ch 3 
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which throttle everything in sight—and soon it has whisked the boy 
himself off into what 1s presumably the jungle. He simply disappears. 


The story moves forward to the 19908. Now idyllic small-town America 
presents a sorry picture. The shoe factory has closed down, after the dis- 
appearance of his son, the industrialist put all his energy and money into 
finding him, and, having failed, died more or less of a broken heart. 
There are homeless men on the street, huddled round fires lit in ou cans. 
There are graffiti, there is poverty and despair. 


At this juncture, two new child protagonists appear. Orphans, whose 
parents have been killed ın a car crash, they are being cared for by an 
oh-so-chic but brittle career-woman aunt. All three arrive at the former 
home of the shoe manufacturer and his family, and move into the run- 
down but still habitable mansion. The aunt 1s too busy to look after her 
charges properly, so, to amuse themselves, they explore the house. Lo and 
behold, in the attic they come upon the board game: Jumanji is about to 
wreak havoc again. Soon not just the house but the whole town has been 
set in uproar as herds of elephants and rhinos stampede through the 
streets, causing riots and looting, while a mischievous hoard of monkeys 
wreaks havoc on a smaller scale. The mansion is being destroyed by killer 
creepers and there is a tiger in the main bedroom. 


But playing the game has also brought back the original little boy, now 
a thirty-something with a beard and staring eyes. Clad ın what look like 
combat fatigues—a subliminal reference here to Vietnam vets?-—he has 
survived all these years in the jungle red in tooth and claw. Soon they 
have tracked down his former girlfriend, still ving ın the town, and the 
four of them desperately dice against Jumanji in an effort to finish the 
game and thus end its reign of terror. 


The story avoids any obvious racism ın that the only human summoned 
up from the jungle by the game 1s nor a black ‘savage’ but a white 
Edwardian trigger-happy game hunter, and the only black character in 
the story is a benevolent cop. On the other hand, the whole representa- 
tion of the ‘jungle’ could not be more reminiscent of ‘darkest Africa’, and 
the contrast between the plagues of insects, creepers and dangerous ani- 
mals and the leafy autumn suburbs of New England is stark. 


The quartet of two adults and two children do manage to finish the 
game, but—uit has all been a dream after all. We are back in 1966, all's 
right with the world (n0 mention of Vietnam now) and father and son 
are reconciled. 


The End of the Dream 


Unexpectedly, that is not the end of the film. We move forward to the 
present once more. But this 1s a different present from the grimly realis- 
tic deindustrialization we glimpsed earlier. The shoe factory is flourish- 
ing, now headed by the son, with his father and mother, alive and well, 
gazing on benignly. They are hosting a wonderful Christmas party with 
happy workers, champagne, Christmas tree and all the traditional trap- 
pings. In the middle of it all a new employee arrives with his family: the 
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children are the boy and girl we previously saw orphaned and in charge 
of the glamorous aunt, icon of eighties ‘feminist’ success (that is, unmar- 
ned). ‘We're thinking of taking off on our own for a week's motoring 
vacation, say the parents. “No! No! don’t do it’, gasps their employer 
to be, ‘we need you right away.’ And thus the parents do not die in a 
car crash, the children do not become orphans and instead we have the 
double vision of intact, happy nuclear families in the nineties. The little 
boy of 1969 has married his childhood sweetheart and has children of 
his own, while the orphans are not orphans after all. 


The film is exciting, well made, has brilliant special effects and is never 
too frightening. Carried along by its rampaging energy, the audience 
cheers and laughs at the mayhem, knowing that a story this infectious 
can never have a tragic ending. But the undeniable enjoyment could eas- 
ily obscure some rather alarming features of the plot-line. At first glance, 
the story does have similarities both to the sci-fi movies of the fifties 
and to, say, the Hellrarsser series. It is also not too hard critically to reinter- 
pret the film just as we might reinterpret older examples of genre films 
such as noir or sci-fi. In the case of Jwmanyi, jungle predators can stand 
for the threat of the global economy—« real threat from without to the 
American economy and thus to the way of life within. The subliminal 
references to the Vietnam War are also potentially relevant. It is true that 
beneath the manic energy lurks the danger of homicidal Nature un- 
leashed, and we could read the film as metaphor in a variety of ways: the 
threat of AIDS, the poison of racism are all vaguely alluded to, albeit dis- 
placed onto monkeys (isn’t there a rumour that it was monkeys who gave 
us AIDS?) and creepers, and even if the only mad dog is an Englishman in 
a pith helmet, he is nevertheless a madman on the loose with a gun. 


What is different is that in this film the whole story is a dream, and the 
film itself the crudest possible piece of wish fulfilment. The ‘story’ of 
Jumanji cells Americans that all the bad things they thought hed hap- 
pened ın their country have not really happened after all. The family has 
not disintegrated; deindustrialization has not occurred; the cities are not 
dangerous wastelands; there are no street people; there are no too-chic 
career women; there 1s no racism; and no Vietnam. Even the real dangers 
of the global economy dissipate on waking. It may seem throughout the 
film that the protagonists are imperilled by primitive black magic and 
the savage jungle, but—and this is the point—none of it actually hap- 
pened. This is rotal denial. 


The difference between _Jwmanj: and even the recent The Mask is simply 
its step back into a new level of fantasy. We do not need to ‘watch the 
skies’ after all. Life is reduced to a board game. In The Thing From Another 
World personnel at the Arctic base were actually killed by the Thing; 
there was no bringing them back to life at the end of the movie. We 
might now despise or laugh at the anticommunist paranoia, but it was 
a serious fear seriously—even if also ludicrously—presented. By con- 
trast, the astonishment of Jwmanyi rests in its miraculous combination of 
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ultra-sophistication and total infantilism: there is no reality principle 
at all, only pleasurable wish fulfilment. In The Mask, the hero, who has 
triumphed through the magical agency of the mask he found, chooses in 
the end to renounce its help and return to reality; in Jemari no such 

option is available. 


Postmodern cultural studies notwithstanding, we still tend to perceive 
entertainment as ‘just entertainment’, and none of the many reviews of 
Jumanji that I read went beyond an appreciation of its technological 
feats. But surely I cannot be alone in feeling that, as a message from the 
foremost manufacturers of ideology, the idea that the contemporary 
world situation is on a par with a game of snakes and ladders, and more- 
over just a bad dream, is alarming. Indeed, the Victonan snakes-and- 
ladders board I had as a child was full of moral seriousness—prctures of 
childish bad behaviour followed by punishment as well as good be- 
haviour rewarded. Jumanji has no truck with any of that. Life is just a 
bowl of sweeties, at che very most a rough and tumble sport in which 
neither defeat nor victory has consequences. Reality is only fantasy——as 
postmodernists often suggest—and life, after all, is only a simulation or 
a dream. 
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Cold Eye 


What appear to be a sequence of old snapshots 1n faded colour have been 
framed and hung on the gallery wall. They look as uf they had been dug 
from some forgotten trunk in a family home, yet they show only back- 
grounds——walls, garden lawns, a deserted tea-table, an empty pram. An 
artist, Stephen Murphy, produced these pictures by digitizing old snaps 
and replacing their figures with a plausible background sampled from 
the surrounding area. On close inspection, shapes slightly differing in 
tone trace the effaced subjects in outline; these photographs are both a 
glimpse of a future world depopulated by some catastrophe, and images 
of our passing and forgetting. 


Murphy’s pictures are only one example of the recent integration of fam- 
ily photography into fine art. Such work comments not only on the 
power of digitization over photography but also on that topical matter, 
the crisis of the family. Many fine-art photographers now take pictures of 
domestic scenes, and even—most notoriously ın the work of Sally 
Mann—of their own families. Various exhibitions have been dedicated 
to this trend, which received the ultimate official sanction at the 
Museum of Modern Art with Pleaswres and Terrors of Domestic Comfort.’ On 
the face of it, this seems a surprising development: fine-art photography 
had always been concerned to distinguish itself from the hordes of snap- 
pers who degrade the medium. Yet now it flirts with subsumption into 
the mass. 


In this context, the reissue of Pierre Bourdieu’s 1965 book on the ‘middle- 
brow art’ appears singularly Ul-cumed, for it is hard to see how such a 
development could be accommodated within the sociologist’s rigid 
schemas.” For Bourdieu and his collaborators, photography is determined, 
not directly by its intrinsic qualities but by the fact that it has become a 
mass social practice. In making film in rolls rather than single sheets or 
plates, bringing developing and printing from amateur darkrooms to 
mass manufacture, producing cameras which automatically expose, focus, 
wind on, wind back, pretend even to compose, and beep or blink admon- 


* Museum of Modem Art, Plasser ana Terrors of Demestec Comfort, essay by Peter Galassi, 
New York 1991 Britain has also had a large exhibition of mainly domestic photographs, 
Barbican Art Gallery, Who's Loaksng at the Famsly?, essay by Val Wiliams, London 1994 

> Pierre Bourdieu with Luc Bolranski, Robert Castel, Jean-Claude Chamboredon and 
Dominique Schnapper, Phetegraphy A Middle-Brow Art, trans Shaun Whiteside, Polity 
Press, Cambridge, ISBN 0-7456-1715-8. 
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ishingly at the user's mistakes, first Kodak, and then the other giant cor- 
porations, altered photography forever It became, above all, a family mat- 
ter. The vast bulk of photographs, claims Bourdieu, are taken without 
much skill or conscious effort at times when families come together—and 
even amateur enthusiasts fare little becter in his confident judgement: ‘In 
a sample of 500 amateur photographs, the pictures which showed any 
technical or aesthetic effort amounted to less than 10 per cent.’ (p. 19.40) 
Taking photographs is a demonstration of a family’s integration and the 
resulting prints are used for the same purpose, shown or sent to acquain- 
tances and relatives. Not much 1s expected from these modest pictures, 
only that the people in them should be recognizable. If aesthetes object to 
the endless succession of snapshots with stiff figures placed dead centre, 
they are ın error, because they mistake what they are looking at for failed 
attempts at art. This mundane photography continues, of course, a little 
less formal perhaps than the stilted examples in Photography where self- 
conscious couples stand insignificantly before the bulk of some tourist 
monument, but nevertheless largely unchanged. Who has not found 
themselves with their acm thrown awkwardly over a relatrve’s unfamiliar 
shoulder to make a picture in which ‘subjects are shown pressed against 
one another’ and ‘people's eyes converge towards the camera so that the 
whole picture points to its own absent centre’? (p. 81) 


Bourdieu’s aim in this book 1s ambitious, being no less than to create an 
account of how social relations become subjectively internalized, and of 
how that subjectivity in turn acts on the external world. The objective 
and the subjective are inseparable on this view: ‘aspirations and demands 
are determined, in both form and content, by objective conditions which 
exclude the possibility of desiring the impossible.’ (p. 16) To study pho- 
tography is to look at how various groups actually practice it, and at the 
relation of these groups to one another. Only in this way can we explain 
photography's ‘instruments, its chosen objects, its rhythms, its occa- 
sions, its implicit aesthetic and even 1ts subjects’ experience of it, the 
meanings that they secrete in it and the psychological satisfactions that 
they derive from it.’ (p. 19) 


While, as an art, photography is governed by class-based attitudes which 
affect culture as a whole, it is more deeply marked by its status as a virtu- 
ally universal social practice. So while the class battle between bourgeois, 
Kantian taste and lower, literal, ‘barbarous’ taste is famuliar, che combi- 
nation of views attached to photography ts peculiarly illuminating. 
Bourdieu tells us that senior executives are very likely to grant photogra- 
phy the status of an art when asked about it abstractly, but very unlikely 
to actually indulge in such a vulgar pursuit. Photography’s equivocal sta- 
tus places those who seek to make it an art in a very fraught position, 
condemning them to an activity ‘uncertain of ics legitimacy, preoccupied 
and insecure, perpetually ın search of justification.’ (p. 129) 


The Sacred Rights of Subjectivity 


This work on photography is, of course, only a part of Bourdieu’s long 
empirical and theoretical study of culture. He was attracted to ıt not, he 
later wrote, because he thought culture was of overriding importance but 
because the field was virtually deserted, and the few who ventured into ıt 
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‘oscillated between a reductive economism and an idealism or spiritual- 
ism...'? Bourdieu’s rebellion against the ‘sacred rights of subjectivity’ is 
still salutary given the current abandonment of cultural studies to iden- 
tity mongering. The scandal of his writing is the application of statisti- 
cal and empirical analysis to culture; the turning inward of the 
anthropological gaze to our most treasured enclaves of non-instrumental 
activity. There is even now a shock in reading a passage cited in support 
of some sociological theorem, only to find, on turning to the notes, that 
it was penned by Henri Cartier-Bresson. 


The mass social use of photography 1s like the force of gravity, restraining 
those content to rest on the surface of its planet as much as those who 
pathetically try to jump free. Photographers and viewers can be divided 
into strictly demarcated groups, defined structurally against one 
another, and determined by the overweening forces of family, class and— 
to a lesser extent, for Bourdieu—gender. The resulting analysis is itself a 
snapshot of the current state of play in the struggle for actual and cul- 
tural capital: it grasps ‘a moment, a state of the game with two, three, 
four or six players, or whatever. It gives you a photograph of the piles of 
tokens of various colours that they have won in the previous rounds and 
which they will play in the rounds to come.”* And, of course, like other 
snapshots, it is taken for a specific purpose. 


The structures which Bourdieu identified were shifting even as he wrote: 
he describes, for example, the changing status of children ın photogra- 
phy reflecting their greater importance within famuly life, and reversing 
the previous hierarchy. Photography was not simply the expression of 
secure family values but was used 10 their defence. In a society momen- 
tarily dissolving, lacking continuity and a history of its own, Bourdieu 
asks ‘Is it not natural that the photograph should, in the absence of other 
supports, be given the function of compiling the family heritage?’ (p. 28) 


Much has changed since 1965, especially in a country like France which 
had been slow to industrialize. Sometimes we are forcefully reminded 
that Bourdieu is writing of a different world, in which peasants were still 
a strong and distinct social force, and in which less than a third of the 
population owned a television. It was a time when photography played a 
central role in the mass media, reinforcing positive images of the univer- 
sal ‘Family of Man’ which extended ar least to all those who lived under 
capitalism. It is this wider family, pictured as a unity in Lsfe and Picture 
Post, and in Steichen’s 1955 exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
which lies unstated behind Bourdieu’s rigid categories.’ That exotic ani- 
mal, ‘man’ in all ics variety and natural activity (working, laughing, cry- 
ing, loving, playing, giving birth and dying) was condensed into a single 
image at the very moment when it achieved the possibility of its own 
extinction. Thar heady, mendacious image has since faded with the liber- 
alism which gave it birth. Traditional family ties have, of course, weak- 
ened along with the wider social consensus; conventional gender roles 


> Pierre Bourdieu, Sectelegy tz Question, crans Richard Nice, London 1993, p. 36. 
‘Ibid. p 34 
3 Museum of Modern Art, The Famsty of Max, curated by Edward Seeichen, New York 
1955. 
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have been questioned on principle and undermined economically; and 
old class alignments have been blurred and twisted. If Bourdieu is at all 
correct, we should expect this to cause profound alterations in the prac- 
tice of photography. 


Yet these changes are not just the consequence of external social pres- 
sures. What is missing from Bourdieu’s picture 1s the influence of the 
photographic industry, that strategically diversified, multi-billion dollar 
power, anxious, not merely to feed off pre-determined tastes and habits, 
but to foster and transform them. In 1965 colour photography was an 
expensive luxury; the process by which it has become so dominant that it 
has pushed black-and-white photography mto becoming an elite, 
minority pursuit is a matter of marketing as much as technological 
development. Currently the industry is pushing a new film standard, APS 
(Advanced Photographic System), designed to replace 35mm. It has cer- 
tain advantages, such as recording digital information about each frame, 
and allowing the use of variously shaped pictures on the same roll, 
though it 1s unclear that photographers want such a thing. What this 
cartridge-based film will do—end this is the main umpetus behind 1t— 
is to remove the small difficulty people have loading 35mm, which costs 
the industry so much ın film developed but unexposed, and thus 
unprintable. The social structures which sway photographic activity 
have long since been analyzed and acted upon by sociologists in the ser- 
vice of business, targeting certain cameras at, say, young single women-—— 
who are far from being Bourdieu’s ideal camera users. 


Photography Scorned and Celebrated 


Fine art photography does provide an indication of the fundamental 
changes to the broader practice of photography, whether or not these are 
induced by the industry. Bourdieu borrows Hegel’s complaint about the 
status of philosophy to describe photography: ‘No other art or science is 
subjected to this last degree of scorn, to the supposition that we are mas- 
ters of ıt without ado.’ (p. 5) Now, when photography has become seam- 
lessly integrated into contemporary art, ıt 1s possible to see how much 
the scene has changed. Important distinctions are still made between 
artists’ work dealing with the family and the mass photography 
Bourdieu describes: alienation not closeness, death not marriage, is often 
the theme of such works. As Bourdieu realized, these high-art pho- 
togtaphs pose problems of interpretation: ‘the ordinary photograph, a 
private product for private use, has no meaning, value or charm except 
for a finite group of subjects, mainly those who took it, and those who are 
its objects. If certain public exhibitions of photographs are felt to be 
improper, this is because they are claiming for private objects the privi- 
lege of the art object, the right to universal attachment.’ (p. 87) Peter 
Galassi, who curated the Museum of Modern Art exhibition, also notes 
the opacity of family photographs for those who know nothing about 
their subjects but dodges the issue, asking viewers to ‘turn directly’ to 
the pictures and reach their own conclusions.® Given this ignorance, 
rather than companng knowledge of a person to a photographic por- 
trayal—which would allow such comments as ‘that’s not like you’—we 


6 Museum of Modern Art, Pleasure: and Terrors, pp 11,7 
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vainly attempt to read unknown faces for expressions of personality; psy- 
ches recede in favour of physiognomies, traumas in favour of the physical 
traces of suffering. Bourdieu was well aware of how high art could work 
its generalizing, neutralizing alchemy on photography: ‘One may won- 
der... whether old photographs do not owe their evocative power to the 
oblivion and displacement that replace the plethora of suggested mean- 
ings with one sole meaning, that of antiquatedness or datedness. In 
Atget’s photographs, we no longer see streets or shops in their contin- 
gent particularity, which we cannot recognize: we perceive only one 
meaning, the past in itself.’ (p. 142) And in these revamped family pic- 
tures, we often read only the failure of photographic reference. The result 
is that many of these photographs are no more than what an amateur 
would see as mistakes elevated to the realm of high art through museum 
display, illustraring the systematic but contradictory relativism of fine- 
art practice. 


What has caused this new assimilation of photography’s once most 
despised pursuit? In part, it 1s digitization which threatens to throw 
ordinary snapping into the bin of quaint cultural activities alongside 
embroidery or whittling. As snapshots, made sequences of binary num- 
bers, appear on television and computer screens, and as reasonably priced 
digital cameras are marketed, art curns its baleful attention to chemical 
photography. Family photography is recuperated by high art, partly 
because of the frisson of its realism, at the moment when that realism is 
endangered. 


Says one camera-club member cited in the book: ‘Basically, there’s a pro- 
cess in photography that you're not in control of There’s always some- 
thing ın photography that isn't perfect.’ (p. 103) Such imperfections can 
be washed over by digitization which may eluminate accident, happy or 
otherwise, and make of photography just the social artefact that 
Bourdieu claims it is. Digitization is the advertiser's dream, breaking 
photography’s link to the real and producing a world in which all will 
seem eternal and beautiful. Previously, we have relied upon photography 
for particular kinds of knowledge, for something close to evidence: as 
Roland Barthes noted, from photographs of the last century we can tell 
how long people wore their nails. Photography has long primped and 
preened its subjects, warming their flesh tones to an agreeable glow, 
more recently brightening colours to an unnatural rntensity—Fuji’s film 
Velvia is Kodachrome on acid. Now there are firms which will digitally 
remove an inconvenrent ex from your prized snapshots. Yet there is still a 
choice about the use of this technology. No necessary link exists between 
digitization and untruth: compression programmes which use fractal 
algorithms to reduce the size of files making up digital photographs can 
be also employed to unpack detail ın photographs which have never been 
compressed, and this detail may accurately represent what was left 
unrecorded in the original image. 


The Eternal Image 


Photographs taken with digital cameras may never exist as anything but 
digital files. They are thrown onto Web pages to be downloaded, glanced 
at and flushed from computer memory; grains are replaced by digits, 
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objects which age and fade, as we do, are replaced by files independent of 
material, weightless and practically immortal. Mass photography has 
been a procession of almost unknown individuals whose images persist 
long after they are gone and forgotten. The mundane image, even the 

most recent, becomes charged with the knowledge of their passing. | 


In the process of assimilation prompted by digitization, it is not merely 
photography that has changed, but contemporary art itself. If in 1965 
photography lacked its own aesthetic and was insecure in its social sta- 
tus, this uncertainty has since extended to high art as a whole. What 
Jean-Claude Chamboredon wrote of photographic criticism can now 
stand for all contemporary art criticism: ‘polysemy compensates for the 
absence of an established discourse and a precise vocabulary for the 
description of photographic creation.’ (p. 133) This is certainly a recent 
development; there are many things to be said of Greenberg’s mod- 
ernism, still dominant when Bourdieu wrote this book, but one cannot 
accuse it of vacillation, relativism or insecurity 


In Bourdieu’s terms, this change in contemporary art may not, after all, 
be surprising. It can be explained by the broadening of the middle class 
and the concomutant rise in the general level of education. This has 
increased the audience for contemporary art and given it a presence in 
the mass media, but also causes structural problems for high art which 
was always founded on its exclusivity. Given this, the oscillation between 
hype and cynicism tendered by those high priests of obfuscation, the 
critics, is no accident but the defensive response of an elite whose posi- 
tion has become insecure. As the middle classes spread and diversify, and 
find themselves less ın outright opposition to a (for the time being) dor- 
mant working class, elements of it turn their jaundiced gaze—rather in 
the manner of Bourdieu from the ‘Other’ and closer to home. The 
anthropological gaze has tainted high art itself, ın the sneering look of 
Martin Parr’s photographs of bourgeois interiors and social events, and in 
the cold vision of the German photographers of a new ‘New Objectivity’ 
who examine people remotely as one might another species. The great 
family of man has long passed away in this work, in which people are as 
significant as dust motes or appear as fungal growths sporting an other- 
wise pristine environment. There 1s a certain kind of horror and confu- 
sion in looking upon these fish-eyed works which present the human 
subject as a sociological effect. And 1f we find ourselves commenting, 
with Bourdieu’s confused respondents, “The things they go out looking 
for!' “The things they photograph!’ “Teking things like that, for heaven’s 
sake!’, we may realize that the breaking of photography’s dumb veracity 
also sunders it from a mass social practice which was both a document 
and a social display, a parade of the anonymous for which art can only 
weakly substitute. 
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New Labour and Northern Ireland 


Whatever else a Labour government under Tony Blair may or may not 
do, it already seems determined to repeat the mistakes every administra- 
tion, Labour and Conservative, has made in Ireland since the 1960s. As 
with much of the rest of New Labour policy, few of the specifics are avail- 
able—-Ireland was not even debated at the party conference at 
Blackpool—bur the tokens are, unmistakably, not good. The friendly 
noises Labour has been making to the Ulster Unionists may owe some- 
thing to electoral considerations—-party strategists undoubtedly have in 
mind the potential importance of Unionist parliamentary representation 
should the expected Blair victory at the general election produce either a 
small Labour majority or a minority government. The idea that there is a 
cold-hearted numbers game going on could be interpreted as indicating 
that Labour’s association with the Unionusts is little more than a flirta- 
tion of convenience, and that should the Labour majority be sizeable 
enough, a Blair government would be in a position to withstand Union- 
ist pressure and pursue the policies of its choice. 


However, the numbers argument is not the full story. The leadership's 
thinking on Ireland has, like everything else, been affected by the 
Blairite reconfiguration of ideology, priorities and personnel. ‘Unificat- 
ion by consent’, the formula developed during the 1980s and associated 
primarily with Kevin McNamars, the former spokesperson on Ireland, 
remains the (platirudinous enough) official line. But only just. Since 
McNamara’s replacement by Mo Mowlam the emphasis has increasingly 
shifted away from unification towards consent. ‘Consent’ in a properly 
functioning democracy is entirely reasonable. In the north of Ireland 
where a large minority ıs at odds with a state it perceives as having been 
established and run exclusively in the interests of the majority, ‘consent’ 
is the recognition of the Unionists’ right to veto changes they do not 
like—that is, any and all change. Simultaneously, the Labour front 
bench has endorsed whatever line the Major government opts to lay 
down. Earlier this year, for example, in a rare show of solidarity with the 
Tories, Labour reversed its long opposition to the renewal of the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act, and it stayed silent during Michael How- 
ard’s show of getting tough wich the IRA when, shortly before Easter, the 
Home Secretary extended certain provisions of the emergency legisla- 
tion. Likewise, yust before the party conference, Blair and Mowlam made 
their own unwholesome display of getting tough, this time with Jeremy 
Corbyn, MP for Islington North, who had invited Gerry Adams to a press 
conference at the House of Commons. 
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Miserable enough as these derelictions were—-and cynical enough, for 
they also had the unpleasant whiff of electoral calcularion—they pale 
into insignificance compared with the massive failure to challenge John 
Major and Sir Patrick Mayhew on their handling of the peace process. 
About twelve months ago, as the IRA ceasefire entered its second year, it 
was becoming increasingly apperent thar lack of movement on the key 
nationalist demand for all-party talks, together with the unwavering 
British insistence on the ‘decommissioning’ of IRA weapons, was under- 
mining Sinn Fein’s ability to persuade the IRA to maintain its cessation. 
Yet during this period Blair and Mowlam uttered not one word of criti- 
cism against the Government—a failure which undoubtedly encouraged 
Major and Mayhew to persist ın their mismanagement of the growing 
crisis. They colluded in Major’s dubious finessing of the Mitchell report 
when the Prime Minister—-with patent dishonesty—sought to create 
the impression that Mitchell had recommended elections as a way to 
move forward the stalled peace process. In fact, Mitchell suggested thar 
‘an elective process could contribute to the building of confidence’ but 
only ‘if it were broadly acceptable’. Blair and Mowlam must have known 
that it wasn’t. Perhaps they feared tbat to take a critical stand on these 
issues would tarnish Labour with the Republican brush. If so, they were 
being unnecessarily squeamish, for among those who were at that time 
desperately urging the British to stop stalling and set a date for all-party 
talks were Labour’s long-standing ally, John Hume, and the Irish 
Taoiseach, John Bruton. By ignoring the calls from the nationalist side, 
Blair and Mowlam left themselves only one option: to follow the Prime 
Minister and his Secretary of State into the hole from which they have yet 
to dig themselves and the peace process. 


Labour and the Unionists 


While the Labour leadership was aligning itself with Tory policy on secu- 
rity and the ceasefire, Mo Mowlam was embarking on a charm offensive 
with Unionists and Loyalists. During one public meeting of the Ulster 
Unionist Party, Mowlam allowed herself to be photographed surrounded 
by Union Jacks. In the north of Ireland, where flags and symbols have 
profound resonances, the resulting images had a predictable impact on 
nationalist opinion and were interpreted as sending out deliberate signals 
about her and her party’s future intentions. Nor have Mowlam’s contacts 
been confined to representatives of what are commonly called the ‘consti- 
tutional parties’. She recently visited convicted Loyalist prisoners in Long 
Kesh, including the notorious sectarian assassin Michael Stone, convicted 
on several counts of murder after attacking a Republican funeral in 
Milltown cemetery in 1988. Mowlam saw the prisoners to discuss the 
prospects for the Loyalists’ increasingly shaky ceasefire. In itself, this ini- 
tiatrve is hard to criticize: anything thar can be done to keep Loyalists 
from touring the streets of Belfast and Portadown looking for’Catholics to 
kill is more than worthwhile. It has to be noted, however, that Mowlam’s 
enterprise on this occasion was not matched this tume last year as the first 
warnings surfaced about the state of the IRA’s own ceasefire. 


But undoubtedly the most telling evidence of New Labours warming 
towards Ulster Unionism was the presence of David Trimble at Black- 
pool—the first time anyone can recall a leader of a Unionist party attending 
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riously short, and in the case of Ireland they are even shorter and more selec- 
tive. Barely twelve weeks elapsed between Blackpool and the appalling 
events sparked after Trimble’s played general at of the ‘second siege of 
Drumcree’, but it seems che time lapse was sufficient to have cleansed 
Trimble—io the Labour leadership’s mind at least—of the opprobrium 
heaped on him during those squalid days of Unionist-inspired rioting and 
violent death. If memories need to be refreshed, those who invited him to 
Blackpool should review the television footage of Trimble at the barricades, 
bucolic and spitting with anger, ranged not on the side of law and order bur 
alongside those who were attempting to march in defiance of a ban imposed 
by the very police he so scoutly claims—as an Orangeman, as a Unionist 
and as the leader of a constitutional political party——to support. 


Or, if the pictures are not enough, there are the newspaper reports of the 
private meeting held behind the barricades between Trimble—the man 
whose public position is that it 1s wrong to talk to those who have com- 
mitted acts of political violence—and the Loyalist ex-prisoner Buly 
Wright, dubbed ‘King Rat’ in honour of his reputation as a sectarian 
killer in the mid-Ulster region (Wright later received death threats 
from the UVF, from which he was expelled, after he announced his oppo- 
sition to a continuation of the Loyalist ceasefire). Or there is Hansard, 
which records attack after attack on Trimble and his role at Drumcree. 
True, Sit David Steel did not identify the villain when he rose to his feet, 
but the name was no secret: “We in this House are entitled to expect fel- 
low parliamentarians who describe themselves as Loyalists to show a 
higher standard of leadership than we saw during last week——higher 
leadership than saying simply “there 1s a crowd, I must follow it ”’ Even 
Unionsst-friendly Michael Mates felt roused to indignation: “Those who 
have come to this House from time to time urging that the law be not 
broken owe ıt to us as well to ensure that they do not disobey laws of 
which they may disapprove, and that defiance of law and the police 
forces trying to enforce the law is equally unacceptable from whichever 
side of the community it comes.’ Significantly, as the quotations sug- 
gest, the harshest judgements were delivered from the Tory and Liberal 
Democrat benches. The most withering denunciation to come from the 
other side was from an Old Labour oppositionist. Roy Hattersley, writ- 
ing in his column in the Guardian, denounced Trimble for being on the 
wrong side of the barricades, for his failure to condemn Loyalist plans to 
bulldoze the police lines, and for not speaking out against what Paddy 
Ashdown described as ‘ethnic cleansing—the forcible removal of Cath- 
olic famulies from the so-called Protestant areas.’ In view of all this, it 
seems an obvious and unedifying case of double standards that Blair and 
Mowlam should have threatened Jeremy Corbyn for inviting Gerry 
Adams to the House of Commons while they invited David Trimble to 


Blackpool. 
Labour’s Opportunity 


Sinn Fein has been watching these developments with understandable 
interest. Having written off the prospect of any movement on the peace 
process under John Major, Republicans some time ago concluded that 
nothing would happen before the next election. Not that they have ever 
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himself reflected after Blackpool, ‘Labour governments actually have, in 
many respects, been quite positrve about Northern Ireland’, and Repub- 
licans have vivid memories of the last Labour Home Secretary, Roy 
Mason, whose penchant for going around in British Army combat jack- 
ets and berets reflected the militarist bent of his prionties. It was simply 
that Republicans were convinced that any new initiative to restart the 
peace process was more likely to come from a government whose contin- 
ued existence did not depend on Unionist support. But again, there is 
more to this than numbers. Albert Reynolds, the former Taoiseach, said 
he believed that Major's inability to make progress on the peace process 
derived from divisions within his own cabinet, that while there were 
ministers who were prepared to do the necessary deals, there were also 
those who would not stomach compromise with the Republican enemy. 
Republicans may well find that New Labour, for exactly the same rea- 
sons, is just as handicapped when it comes to ‘thinking the unthinkable’ 
on Ireland. Few British politicians—-Conservative or Labour—have 
much understanding of the history, practice and ideology of Irish 
Republicanism and the motives of ıts proletarian supporters. To them it 
is alien, anachronistic and, after the fashion of the latest moral panic, 
degenerate. Unionism, on the other hand, may have its own excesses and 
extremist fringe, but at least its British. 


It is hardly surprising then that Sinn Fein’s attempts behind and ın front 
of the scenes to put the Republican case have been consistently rebuffed. 
While the party has over the years held talks with individual MPs— 

Tony Benn, Jeremy Corbyn, Clive Soley and others—it has had no suc- ` 
cess in getting beyond Labour’s marginalized old Left. The New Labour 
leadership's failure to engage in any kind of dialogue does not bode well. 
On the assumption that Labour wins the next general election, Blair's 
key advisers and strategists, 1f they continue to ignore the Sinn Fein 
analysis, will be condemning the first New Labour administration to a 
set of distinctly old and discredited alternatives. In effect, the new gov- 
ernment will have little choice but to replicate the policies of previous 
administrations in attempting to manage—-rather than attempting to 
solve—the crisis with as little loss of life, destruction of property, and 
upset to Westmunster politics as possible by combining high and expen- 
sive levels of security and countet-insurgency—though probebly not as , 
high and expensive as Unionists and the RUC would like-—with political 
initiatives strictly limited in scope and excluding Republican participa- 
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One needs only the most cursory acquaintance with the history of the 
last twenty-seven years to see that the many earlier variations on this 
theme have all ended in failure. They did not work in the past, and 
there is now even more reason to believe they will not work in the 
furure—primarily because of Sinn Fein’s established electoral strength. 
During the 1970s, when Sinn Fein barely existed as a political party, 
the absence of a coherent, high-profile Republican voice gave successive 
secretaries of state greater freedom to create initiatives aimed at finding . 
a settlement without taking account of the Republican position. 
However, in the early 1980s, in the polarized atmosphere of mass 
protest following the ten deaths during the IRA hunger strike, Sinn Fein 
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) began to emerge as an important political force. Many predicted tat te 


y 
electoral gains would dissolve as the high emotions of the hunger strike 
period subsided; some did, but the party succeeded in retaining the loy- 
alty of around 12 per cent of the north’s electorate, or a third of the over- 
all nationalist vote. 


It was widely assumed that Sinn Fein had, by the early 19908, reached 
the high watermark of its electoral success and would be not be able to 
extend beyond its core voter base. There was also reason to believe that 
the party's vote might go into decline, since the ending of che IRA cease- 
fire was as traumatic for nationalists as it was for everyone else. This must 
have been part of the Government’s calculations when in February it 
adopted Trimble’s stratagem for elections as a way of deferring the rec- 
ommendation of the Mitchell commission for all-party talks. However, 
when voters went to the polls in May those who hoped thar Sinn Fein 
would be humiliated received a rude shock. Republicans took almost 16 
per cent of the vote. In a new development, they made their first real 
inroads among the SDLP’s predominantly middle-class supporters, many 
of whom deeply resented what they saw as the Government’s stalling on 
the peace process. In West Belfast, where Gerry Adams lost hus 
Westminster seat to the SDLP’s Joe Hendron in 1992, Sinn Fein took four 
of the five seats. In Derry, John Hume’s stronghold, Republicans dou- 
bled their vote at the expense of the SDLP to take two seats. In the frag- 
mented politics of the north of Ireland, Sinn Fein’s 16 per cent represents 
significant support. The difference berween the Republican vote and 
that of the largest party, the UUP, is 64,452—or a couple of medium- 
sized English constituencies (politics in the north has always been about 
small numbers and big emotions). Pose-Drumcree ıt could be argued 
with some justification that any new election would see many of the 
middle-class Catholics who voted for the SDLP in May transfer their alle- 
giance to Sinn Fein, so terrified were they by the Unionist violence over 
the summer. The lessons for New Labour should be clear: first, Sinn 
Fein’s vote is substantial and ıt is not going to go away; second, the more 
obvious the attempt to keep Republicans out of a settlement, the angrier 
and more ‘green’ nationalist voters get. 


New Labour may not like it, but at some point it will have to deal with 
the Republican movement. Tony Blair should not feel too bad about 
this. Every prime minister before him—if this is not to count chick- 
ens——has eventually come to this conclusion: Heath in 1972; Wilson and 
Callaghan in 1975-76; Thatcher during the 1981 hunger strike and 
again at the end of her prermership; Major from the start of his. There is 
another reason why Blair should not be too unhappy. The conflict in the 
north of Ireland has dragged on for so long thar he can be forgiven if he 
does not remember whar the Republican leadership of the 1970s was 
like. Then the attitude was fight to the last round, bomb to the last 
ounce of explosive, and Brits Out Now. It is Blair’s good fortune to be on 
the verge of taking office at a time when the position of the political men 
of Sinn Fein relative to the muliterists of the IRA has been reversed. The 
growing Sinn Fein vote has reinforced this critical process, which has 
been underway in the Republican movement since Gerry Adams, Martin 
McGuinness and other northerners displaced the party’s old Dublin- 
based leadership in the early 1980s. 
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How the Republicans Have Changed 


That process has probably gone further and faster than Adams and 
McGuinness imagined when they embarked on it, and has resultedina , 
careful reformulation of Republican arms. While ultimately Republic- 
ans are committed to seeing British disengagement and reunification, 
it is no longer—and has not been for some tume—Brits Out Now and a 
thirty-two county socialist republic tomorrow, but a commitment to 
‘ending the union with Britain and to the establishment of a new, 
agreed and inclusive Ireland’. To the Government the new language 
may be sophistry, but it reflects a very real shift in the Republican 
thinking and marks a willingness to be pragmatic. The Republican . 
movement tacks when necessary, scales down its expectations when it 
has to, and the leadership works on its membership to do the same. It 
blusters when its back is against the wall, and it crows triumphantly 
when it comes through against the odds, and all the time it tries to 
maintain its core principles, its underpinning philosophy. In other 
words, it acts, albeit in the peculiar and violent conditions of the north 
of Ireland, much like any other political organization in pursuit of its 
aims. But because the British have rarely looked beyond the lurid por- 
trayals of Republicans as mad bombers, godfathers, ethnic fascists or 
deluded fanatics suffering martyr complexes, they have been unable to 
make out the changes that have been taking place within the move- 
ment over the last decade and a half. 


None of this is to say that the clock cannot be set back. Two things in par- 
ticular would bring this about: the strengthening of repressive measures 
and the continuing political isolation of Sinn Fem. Historically, intern- 
ment, mass arrests, curfews, censorship, shoot-to-kill and changes to the 
criminal justice system have produced long-term political alienation and 
increased toleration among nationalists for the tactics of ‘armed struggle’. 
Likewise, uf the Government closes the door in Sinn Fein’s face, there will 
inevitably come a tıme when Adams and McGuinness have no argument 
to put to those who believe chat the only thing the British listen co 1$ IRA 
bombs, particularly when they go off in London. In this context, ıt is 
worth making the point that the policy advocated by some on the British 
side—that excluding Sinn Fein from talks will force a split between the 
Party and the Army, leaving the IRA to wither on the vine—is simply 
wishful thinking: the Republican movement is determined as never 
before not to allow themselves to be divided. All that will happen is that 
instead of doing business with Gerry Adams, the Government will one 
day find themselves confronting someone even more suspicious of British 
intentions. 


The sooner Blair does sanction contact with Sinn Fein the sooner he and his 
advisers will have the opportunity to reassess Republican intentions, moti- 
vations and goals for themselves. They will discover thar the Canary 
Wharf, Manchester and Lisburn bombs do not necessarily signal a desire 
by Republicans for a resumption of full-scale conflict. Rather, the IRA 
ceasefire collapsed because the Mayor government, increasingly dependent 
on Unionist support, chose to interpret ıt as a surrender. It failed to grasp 
that, with the RA undefeated, it had e:ther to enter into normal bargaining 
processes or go back to war. However, far from engaging in the quid pro 
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quo of negotiation, the Government seemed intent on rubbing Republican 
noses in the dirt. The early release of Paratrooper Lee Clegg from his life 
sentence for shooting dead a joy-rider was bitterly contrasted with the 
treatment of Irish prisoners in English jails—elways an emotive issue in 
Irish politics—one of whom was denied medical treatment for cancer, 
while others were refused promised transfers to prisons in the north. Sev- 
eral IRA lifers had their sentences raised by the Home Secretary from 
twenty-five to thirty and even fifty years. These and other actions—police 
behaviour after the first siege of Drumcree, for instance—sent out mes- 
sages to Republicans and stoked suspicions about how serious the British 
were about the peace process. At the same time, the Government’s repeated 
refusals to set a date for the start of all-party talks, and the introduction of 
the surprise precondition of ‘decommissioning’—something which had 
not been mentioned during the secret contacts prior to the announcement 
of the ceasefire and which, when it was raised, Republican negotiators said 
they frankly could not deliver this side of a settlement—finally convinced 
the IRA leadership that they were being led up the garden path. 


Three years ago Tony Blair said that he believed Ireland was ‘insoluble’. 
He told me this on the only occasion we met. It was a private conversa- 
tion and I hesitate to repeat in print what may have been an off-the-cuff 
remark. But within a few months Blair may well have the opportunity to 
make a fresh start ın Ireland. It is an awesome responsibility If he and 
Mo Mowlam persist in their present course of disregarding Sinn Fein and 
aligning themselves ever closer with David Trimble and the Unionists-— 
the people who have since the conflict began said ‘No’ to every sugges- 
tion of reform and accommodation—his government will indeed be 
facing a desperate situation, but it will be one to which they have made a 
very particular contribution. 


Steve Vieux 


It was with great sadness that we learned of the death of Steve Vieux 
at the age of 47. With James Petras, Steve had written the fine piece 
on US manoeuvring in the former Yugoslavia for NLR 218. As an 
author and activist, he had maintained a life-long commitment to 


working-class politics, specialising in Latin American issues. His 
work has been published in many journals aside from NLR, and he 
co-authored a book with James Petras and Henry Veltmeyer, Neo- 
liberalism and Class Conflict m Latin America, which will be pub- 
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